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Stingy, she said, "You do, and I'll call Jim back again," and then 
Uncle Bob he shut up. 
This little girl's father had been in the :Merchant Service and 
had lost his eyesight through an explosion of petroleum in the har- 
bour at Cape Town. Current belief held that it was his own fault, 
saying that Jim Coupland hadn't any call to drop a lighted match 
into a hole in an oil-cask that was standing in the January sun; 
still less was it necessary that he should look after it through the 
hole, and receive the full blast of the inevitable explosion in his 
face. He admitted these facts, but maintained that a hundred oil- 
casks might have exploded in his face, and no harm done, if he had 
not, a few days before, seen the Flying Dutchman. This belief 
could not be shaken by argument, not even by the fact that the 
other men on his watch, all of whom had seen the Phantom Ship, 
had retained their eyesight intact. Didn't old Sam luttallmand 
nobody could pretend he hadn't been forty years in the lavy-- 
say the very first thing of all, when he told him he'd seen the 
Dutchman: "Look you here, my son," he said, "you've got to look 
sharp and get yourself hanged or shot or drownded, if you want 
to die with eyes in your head"' And warn't he right . Anyhow, 
the coincidence of the accident a few days later had created a firm 
faith in the mind of Jim Coupland, and very few had the heart to 
try to shake it. 
Vhatever the cause, Jim Coupland came back eyeless from 
that voyage, and found his wife lately delivered of a female in- 
fant that did well, and became Lizarann. But her mother did 
ill, presumably, and the doctor that attended her did certainly, 
if the verdict of Tallack Street was warranted. She had no call 
to die, said Tallack Street. Perhaps its many matrons did not 
allow enough for the hideous shock of poor eyeless Jim's reappear- 
ance. She did die, and poor Jim, the happy bridegroom of a year 
ago, was left a widower at eight-and-twenty, hopelessly blind, with 
a baby he could never see. 
Oh the tragedies Life's records have to show, that remain un- 
published, and must do so !--all but a chance one or two, such as 
this one just outlined. 
Lizarann was named after the ship her father made his last 
voyage in, or almost after it. The ship was the Anne Eliza, and 
the parson got the name wrong. Jim said it wasn't any odds, that 
he could reckon; and :Mrs. Steptoe, his sister, said, on the con- 
trary, it ran easier, took that way. So Lizarann she became, and 
Lizarann she remained. And the tale how father lost his eyesight 
through seeing the Flying Dutchman was the ever-present Romance 



CHAPTER II 

OF JIM'S MATCH-SELLING, AND HOW HE CAME TO TAKE TO IT. HOW 
HE WALKED HOME WITH LIZARANN 

CAN anyone among us whose life is full of action, with Hope 
in his heart and Achievement on his horizon; whose pillow whis- 
pers at night afterthoughts of a fruitful day, and on the day that 
follows can, without affectation, reproach the head that lles too 
long on it with having lost something precious that cannot be re- 
gained---can such a one conceive the meaning of blind or crippled 
life, that left Hope dead by the roadside long ago, and dares not 
look ahead to see the barren land; whose pillow speaks no word 
about the past, but only welcome hints about oblivion, and a ques- 
tion with the daylight--why rise? Vhy rise, indeed, and maybe 
miss a dream of a bygone day . Better lie still, and thank God for 
the dream-world ! 
"I wonder what that poor devil feels like," said one first-class 
traveller outside the railway-station to another, who, like himself, 
gave the impression that he had plenty of luggage somewhere else, 
which was being well looked after by a servant whose wages were 
too high. Both were young men. well under twenty-five at a guess; 
and though one was fair and the other was dark, and they were 
not the same height, and their features were not alike, still the pre- 
dominant force of their class-identity was so strong that individu- 
ality was lost in it, and most folk, seeing them en passant would 
have spoken of them thenceforth as "those two young swelL%" and 
dismissed them with an impression that either might be at any 
time substituted for the other without any great violence to con- 
temporary history. They appeared to be sauntering to the train, 
and the poor devil was 5im Coupland, at his usual post by the 
long blank wall he used to feel his way down, after leaving Lizar- 
ann at the corner she might not pass. The wonderer had bought 
matches of 5im that he didn't want--for 5im was obliged to make 
a show of selling matches, to be within the law--and had returned 
change for sixpence, honourably offered by Jim. "I can't see you, 
master," said the blind man, "and I never shall, not if the sky falls, 
but I thank ye kindly. And I'll tell my little lass on ye, home to- 
ll 
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night." It was the only recompense ;Iim had to offer, and he of- 
fered iU 
"! should kill nvelf straight off," said the other traveller. His 
speech was quite as consequent on his friend's as most current 
speech is on it antecedent; you listen closely when you hear tlk, 
and see if this is not the case! "Stop a bit! Don't make me split 
this cigar. I haven't got another, and nothing fit to smoke is 
procurable in this neighbourhood . . . there !mthat's right, 
now .... The little chocket wouldn't snickle out. Let's 
Whaf topic were we giving our powerful brains to. Oh, ah!! 
the blind beggar. You recollect the fellah " 
"hTever saw him before, that I know of." 
"Perhaps you havea't. I have. But you remember the two 
little girls " 
"Which two " 
"That morning we went to inquire about the railroad arch. 
Of course, you remember." His friend assented. "Well I--that 
little girl is this chap's kid. She'll come in the evening to take 
him home. I've seen 'em about together, many a time." 
"I remember two little girls, where we went down that street 
my mother and sister slum in. Tallack Street. Which was the 
kid  The bony one with the nostril ajar, and the front teeth, that 
called you a cure ." 
"No--the little plummy modest one, with both eyes stood open, 
and something to suck. Large dark eyes." lo really nice young 
man, such as we like, can ever mention a girl's eyes, even a young 
child's, without a shade of tenderness. 
"What a sensitive youth you are, Scipio! '" His friend sees 
through him. "The other was a little Jezebel." 
"Came out of Termagant's egg, I should say. Isn't there a bird 
called a Termagant  There ought to be." 
"I quite agree, but I doubt it. Well--to return to the point-- 
you say you would kill yourself, straight off. How do you know 
that You think you would now, but you wouldn't when it came 
to the scratch. This man doesn't want to kill himself." 
"Because of the little girl. He'd kill himself fast enough if he 
had nothing to live for." 
"]ly dear Scipio, that is sheer petito princpi. A man's having 
no wish at all to live takes his wish to die for granted. Unless he 
has an unnatural taste for mere equilibrium for its own sake. 
But the real point is that if you were this chap, you would have 
exactly the same inducements to live that he has--the little girl, for 
instance." 
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in the few short days before her death Jim's wife had come to 
know that his eyes, stone-blind beyond a doubt., would never laugh 
into her face again, would never rest with hers upon the little face 
she longed to show him was so like his own. And then the end, 
and a grave in the parish burial-ground he could not see. 
Then of a dream of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and of a 
child's cry that reached him and called him back, even as he 
longed of his own free choice and will to plunge into its utter 
darkness. Then of a growth of ease--a sort of working ease to 
get through life with--and a term of reading, day by day, hour by 
hour, each tiniest change in the inflection of the baby's cry, until 
one day Lizarann, to whom it had occurred to glance round at the 
Universe she had been pitchforked into, burst into a not very well 
executed laugh at its expense, and made poor Jim for the first time 
fully conscious that he had a daughter. 
It would be hard to tell all the struggles he went through before 
he could reconcile himself to a new position in life, mendicancy 
under pretence of match-selling. He did it at last, urged by grim 
necessity and :Mrs. Steptoe. Perhaps we should say stung by the 
latter rather than urged, for her attitude was that, eyes or no eyes, 
if her brother wasn't going to do a hand's turn for himself, he might 
pack up his traps and go, brat and all! Who was he that he was to 
eat his sister out of house and home ? And all because he was too 
proud to beg, forsooth! Wasn't he begging already, and wasn't 
she alms-giving? Yes!--only it was to be all underhanded! 
Nothing fair or above-board! Why should he be ashamed to ask 
the public for what he wasn't ashamed to take from two toiling 
relatives, the weaker of whom had suffered so much already from 
the disgusting drinking habits of the other? Jim gave way, and 
found excuses for his sister--he always did--in these same dis- 
gusting habits. Perhaps he was right. Anyhow, he gave way. 
And an old mate of his faked him up the inscription afore-men- 
tioned, and supplied the picture of the Flying Dutchman from his 
narrative of the incident. And well Jim remembered how the cord 
he hung it from his neck by got frayed and broke, and brought 
back to his mind another cord his hand once grasped, as he 
swayed to and fro at the weather ear-ring of a topsail; and his 
wonderingawould the frayed strands of the sheet hold under the 
great strain of his back-draw, or snap and fall with him into the 
black gulf that was hungering for him below? He could hear 
again the music of the gale that sang in the shrouds, feel again 
th downward plunge of the hull into the trough of the sea, and 
breathe again the air that bore its flying foam. Then he though$ 
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found his way back to Vatted Rum Corner to wait for her, came 
also a short spell of tense anxiety lest he should not hear her 
voice this time And then the relief, when he caught the signal he 
had taught her, through the noise of the traffic and the railway- 
whistles near at hand. 
"Ye shouldn't sing out Poylot, little lass," said he, when she 
turned up at the end of that daymthe day of the two young men 
and the sixpence. "Ye should say Pie-lott. Else ye might be any- 
ene else's little lass, not Father Jim's." 
"I ain't," said Lizarann resolutely. "I'm :Father Jim's. 
Pi-lotI" She threw her soul into a reproduction of her father's 
articulation. 
"'or yet you've no need to lose your front teeth over it. Easy 
does it in the end. low again! Pi-lot! " Whereupon Lizarann 
repeated the word with self-restraint, and received approval. "lot 
for to tear up the paving-stones, lassie," added her father, ex- 
planatorily. 
"What was that young varmint a-saying?" he asked, as they 
started to return home. I-Ie was referring to words overheard- 
winged words that had passed between his daughter and a boy. 
It was the same boy that had called him Pretty Poll, who had fol- 
lowed him to the street-corner; and had then gone on to greet 
Lizarann with the report that her Daddy was waiting to give her 
"what-for," for being latewhlch she wasn't. 
Probably he was the worst boy in existenceat least, Lizarann 
thought he was. She was too young to appreciate his only virtue, 
a total absence of hypocrisy. 
"Saying as it was your eyes as was out, and it didn't hurt hm." 
Jim seemed mightily amused. 
"What did you say to him over that, little ]ass ?" said he. 
"Didn't say nuffmt!" And, indeed, Lizarann had not seen her 
way to quarrelling with two such obvious truths. 
"What else was he a-saying ? I-Ie said a bit more than that. I 
could hear him giving it mouth." 
"Sayin' he'd four nus he hadn't ate, and me to guess which 
'and they was in beyont his back for a 'apenny." Lizarann then 
explained the proposed deal at some length. 
"He's a nice young sportin' charackter! Thlmble-rlgging isn't 
in it. Why, lassie, if you had guessed right, he'd just have 
swopped 'em across, and took your ha'penny. He wants attendin' 
to with a rope's end, he does--wants his trousers spilin'. IIis 
mother she sells the fried eels and winkles, next door against the 
little shop where I "mJim hesitated a minute--" where I get my 
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"Spremises," was the reply, given with confidence. But this 
seemed ill-grounded when she added, "What does spremises mean, 
daddy ]" 
"IIouses with bills in the winder, lass. Sure I But didn't they 
never say where they come from, nor what they wanted " 
"Bridgetticks she knew." 
"Where did she say they came from ?" 
" Sma]lporks tIospital." Jim wondered how on earth Lizarann's 
friend had struck on this vein of invention, but he only expressed 
the mildest doubt of its accuracy lest he should upset his in- 
formant. As it was, he disturbed her slightly. "She ain't tellin' 
no lies," she added. 
"P'raps it warn't so bad as all that come to, lassie, l'raps it 
was only Guy's or 'Tholomoo's?" But the little person was not 
prepared to accept any composition that threw doubt on Bridget- 
ticks. She might have questioned her statements personally, even 
to the extent of calling her a story. But she felt bound to defend 
her, even against her father. So she nailed her colours, so to 
speak, to the Smallpox Hospital. That was to be the very hospital, 
and no other, that these two gentlemen were connected with. She 
gave illustrations of untruthfulness, as shown by contemporaries. 
"Jimmy 'Acker he's a liar. And Uncle Steptoe he's a liar. 
Aunt Stingy says so. Bridgetticks she ain't. She speaks the 
troof, she does. Yass! She says so." Very open eyes and a nod. 
"In coorse she does, and in coorse she knows." Then poor Jim 
wondered to himself what this young person was like that his little 
lass had such t?aith in. IIe continued: "What's she like to look at, 
by way of describing of her now ?" 
Lizarann had never described anybody, so far. That is to say, 
not consciously. She might have done it without knowing it was 
description. But she knew quite well what her father meant, and 
braced herself up to authorship. 
"She's very 'ard, all over," she said, as a first item. "And 
she's awful strong. She is--yass! And she don't stick out no- 
where neither." A form the reverse of svelte is impressed upon her 
hearer's inner vision. But she repents of the last item, and adds, 
" Only her nose!" 
"Vhat's her colour of halr--black colour .--yaller colour ." 
"T'int no colour at all, Daddy." 
"Just plain hair-colour--ls that it" 
"Yass ! lline hair-colour." 
"What's her eyes ?" But this is too difficult. Lizarann gives it 
up. To say plain eye-colour would be poor and unoriginal. I-Iow- 
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Scipio replies at leisure. He is evidently accustomed to being 
patronized by this handsome and self-possessed young lady, who is 
two-years his senior, and speaks as to a junior. But, though she 
patronizes him, she waits until he chooses to answer. 
"Your affectionate brother and myself, ]Iiss Arkroyd, are so 
accustomed to each other's society, after a long residence in college 
together, t-hat it is only on rare and special occasions that we ex- 
change any remarks at all. We agreed some time since that the 
edge of conversation--that, I believe, was the expression--was taken 
off when each of the parties to it is always definitely certain what 
the other is going to say." 
"Nonsense!--ridiculous boy! Do you expect me to believe that 
you two rode all that way and never spoke ?" 
Scipio reconsiders, and takes exception to his own speech, with 
the air of a person drawing on a reserve of veracity, a higher can- 
dour: "Perhaps I have overstated the case. We played picquet 
all the way from Euston. Picquet, as you are aware, involves an 
occasional interchange of monosyllables .... " 
"I know. One for his heels and two for his nob. Go on." 
"Excuse me. Allow me to correct a misapprehension. The ex- 
pressions you have quoted belong to another game--cribbage." 
"Does it matter . Do go on with what you were saying . . . 
 involves an occasional interchange of monosyllables ' . . ." The 
young lady is a little impatient, and taps. 
"Which can scarcely be regarded as conversation." He com- 
pletes the sentence with deliberation. He seems to take a pleasure- 
in doing so, simply because of her impatience. "But with the ex- 
ception of allusions to the game, I can recall no remark or ob- 
servation whatever, wise or otherwise." 
Whereupon the young lady, seeming to give hlm up as hopeless, 
calls to her brother in an adjoining room: "Will !" and he replies : 
"What  Anything wanted " 
"Yes I---come and make Lord lellxthorpe reasonable." 'rom 
which it is clear that Scipio is a lord, or has a right to be called 
one. tie is somebody's son, supposably. 
This conversation is taking place in the drawing-room at Royd, 
where the two young men arrived just in time to delay dinner half- 
an-hour, that they might have time to dress. At Royd, undue 
hurry about anything was unknown, and ]fr. Schott had arranged 
young bfr. Arkroyd's shirt-studs in his shirt, black silk stockings, 
coat, waistcoat, and trousers in a most beautiful pattern on his 
bed almost before his apologies to his mother were over for giving 
the wrong time of his train, tie ought to have arrived an hour 
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of the relation I have created. It has a sort of sense about it of the 
starboard watch, and keeping a good look-out on foc'sles, and 
knowing how to splice cables. By-the-by, Will, this is an ac- 
complishment that might prove useful in my familymsplicing 
cables, I mean. I am certain that we can't, at present, any of us. 
Even my half-brother, though his grandfather--on his mother's. 
side--is an Admiral, cannot splice a cable . . ." 
"Never mind the cables! Go on about the blind beggar." 
Her brother, as one who knows his friend's disposition to wander, 
supplies consecutive narrative: "The blind beggar's that sailor 
at the railway. Most likely you've seen him .... 1o? 
plying to a disclaiming headshake.N" Well !retake him for granted. 
The child's his child." 
"What child " 
"You've seen her yourself, I think; or the same thing--the 
madre has. You remember?rain that Tallack Street place, on the 
Remunerative Artisans' Domicile Company's estate. You told us 
of it yourself, you know." 
"I know Tallack Street perfectly well. It's the place where 
there was land for a factory that I thought would do for the New 
Idea. Have you seen it?" 
"Why, of course! Scip and I went over next day. Well--it's 
that little girl." But Judith has slummed so many little girls in 
Tallack Street, all alike, that she can't recall any special one. She 
remembers the front teeth of one very plainly. Her brother also 
remembers Bridgetticksnot a young lady easily forgotten, clearly. 
But he has forgotten her name. 
"Yes, I know her. So does Sclp. She called him a Cure. But 
not that one--a younger child. I rather think our mother knows 
something about her." He leans his head well back towards his 
mother in the next room--sees its ceiling, perhaps, as he blows his 
cigarette-smoke straight upwardsmand calls to her, "Madre!" 
The Italian word may be some mere family habit, without reason. 
A perceptive guest in the next room makes a mental note of it as a 
useful point in his next novel. For he is a literary celebrity. 
Lady Arkroyd answers: "Yes, dear, what?" She looks quite 
round the high back of the chair she sits in, and speaks fairly 
towards her son. He continues to throw his voice back over his. 
head to her: 
"What was the name of the queer kid that said her father was 
' an Asker' You told us about her, you know .... At the 
school place, down by Tallack Street .... " 
"I know. Her father's blind, and she leads him about 
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open I should see a blooming board at the end of the street. There 
wasn't any too much reading on it now, the boys having aimed at 
it successfully ever since he came to Rose Cottage--'ouse on the 
right--but he took it a board was always a board, reading or no. I 
could see for myself, by looking. It warn't trespassers; he knew 
that .... Do not be impatient. I am coming to the gist of my 
communication .... Shortly after leaving the bar of the Robin 
Hood, I heard some boys singing a monotonous chant. A name 
was frequently repeated in it; it sounded like: 
' Lizarann Coupland's 
Father begs for 'apence 
Just round the corner 
Down by the gasworks .... 
And so on over and over again. I inquired o one small boy 
whose ather it was that begged for halfpence, but he turned the 
conversation, and suggested that I should give him a farden kike. 
However, another one repeated the name gratis; and though he 
was too young to be quite intelligible I was satisfied that the name 
was Eliza Ann Copeland or Coupland." 
"Why couldn't you tell us that straight off, Lord Felixthorpe ." 
says Judith. To which the narrator replies with a sweet smile, 
".My inherent prolixity, no doubt." She says absently to the 
wrist-watch, "No doubt!" and then, looking up at the speaker, 
illogically asks, "What was the rest of the story ? Go on." 
Her brother protests: "Come, Judith, be reasonable! You're 
just like the people that author-chap has been telling us about 
downstairs . . . people who complain that his books are too long, 
and then ask for more. He says he's badgered for sequels, and 
untold gold wouldn't induce him to bring an old character into a 
new book." 
"He's perfectly right. Anyhow, I am sure he always finishes a 
story when he begins it.. I want the rest of what happened. Only 
I want this one cut short--not too prosy, please! Did you give 
that little boy the farthing cake ?" 
"I gave him a halfpenny. He ignored my application for 
change, and walked away hand-ln-hand with his friend towards a 
shop. I accompanied the cab on foot to the end of Tallack Street, 
where we found the blooming board, and decided on its illegible 
character. But there was no doubt the piece of land was the one 
Illingworth had shown us on the map. The fictitious motor- 
garage was a place that could only have been a source of danger to 
rash intruders. We exclaimed together that there were no prem- 
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IIis friend seems to think there is something in this. "Sust 
consider, Judith," he says. "If Scip had cut himself down, as you 
suggest, you would have known nothing about Eliza Ann's neck- 
handkerchief. I consider that it speaks volumes." 
"Scip, as you call him, could have thrown it in." 
And Miss Arkroyd, who is more tall, impressive, and handsome 
than her mother, collects herself, which spreads over a great deal 
of fauteuil, to join the party in the other room. lter brother and 
his friend follow her. 
The house-party in the room adjoiningmthat is, the large draw- 
ing-room with the Tintoret; perhaps you have been at Royd, and 
know it mhad been making a good deal of noise, considering the 
connection. One mustn't laugh too loud, if it's to be high-tension 
sweetness and light. This thought passed through the mind of ]Ir. 
Alfred Challis, better known to the world as "Titus Scroop," the 
great Author, who was one of the party; it was to him we referred 
as the perceptive guest. But he could not blame himself for caus- 
ing any of the too-loud laughs; because, whenever he thought of a 
good thing, instead of speaking it out as he used to do when he 
was an Accountant, he kept it to himself and made a mental note 
of it for copy. But when he was clear in his mind, that a thing 
was not good enough for copy, he revealed it; and then the com- 
pany laughed gently and obligingly, because he was a great Author. 
He felt sorry usually. 
Mrs. Challis wasn't there. :M:r. Challis used to visit at distin- 
guished houses alone. But there was nothing against her. Dis- 
cussion of whether she couldn't be asked this time always admitted 
that. But it invariably ended in a decision that Mrs. Challis was 
an Impossible Personmalthough Mrs. Candour had made every in- 
quiry, and there was nothing whatever against her. " Still," said 
Lady Arkroyd to the Duchess of Rankshlre, "even if there had 
been! . . ." And her Grace, predisposed to forgiveness of ante- 
cedents by native good-nature and a flawless record, saw regretfully 
that even then the lady would have been welcome, if only she had 
been Possible. Not being so, and being also, report said, huffy, she 
had never come to pass in polite society. Her husband believed he 
believed she was just as happy at home because a working hypoth- 
esis of life was de rgueur. She had certainly been almost rude 
to Lady Arkroyd on the occasion of a conciliatory visit; mlsunder- 
standing may have helped, but one thing is certainshe either was 
not asked to lyd this time or refused the invitation. 
As to other folks, there were several. Only it was not easy to 
say which was whlch; it often isn't when there are several. They 
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his first letter to his impossible wife in the cretonne bedroom at the 
end of the passage where the German Baroness saw the ghost---you 
know that story, of course. Oh dear, what a lot of candles one 
does light to write letters by in other people's houses when one 
hasn't got to pay for them! 
This is what Mr. Challis is writing now" ". . . I like the talky 
chap better than the son and heir. He's a lord. They neither of 
them take to me because I'm not 'Varsity. I came down in the 
train with them, only not the same carriage. I rode third, of 
course; there were no seconds." The writer felt that it was very 
clever of the thirds to be thirds at all when there were no seconds, 
but decided not to write itBas too subtle for the intellect of his 
impossible she--and wrote on: "I saw them playing cards in a 
smoking-carriage, and recognized the son and heir by his portrait. 
It isn't a bit like him. There's a fat pink politician here, with 
little eyes, who talks thirty-two to the dozen. His name is Ramsey 
Tomes. He pinned my host as he was coming from the dinner- 
table, and detained him ever so long. We heard the rumble of his 
rounded periods afar"---will she understand that', thought the 
writerB" long after everyone else had followed the womankind to 
the drawing-room. However, they came up in time for the music, 
and I heard fr. Tomes assuring Sir [urgatroyd that his respect 
for that Bart was so intense that he would reconsider the whole of 
his political opinions forthwith, but without the slightest expecta- 
tion of changing one jot or one tittle of them." Here the writer 
abstained, consideratively, with his pen delayed over the inkstand, 
from inditing that he had never met with a "tittle" out of the 
company of its invariable jot. That would be too deep for this 
wife of his. He brought the pen slowly into the arena again. 
"Sir urgatroyd repeated the same sentiment in several different 
words. As for all the other people, I must tell about them gradu- 
ally, or leave them till I come home. The younger daughter, Sibyl 
--that's how to spell her name--not Sybil, rememberstrikes me 
as a little waspish. Judith, the other, is a tall, handsome woman, 
with a figure expensive to dress but a little prepotente." He let 
this word stand, having written it, though he felt sure that the im- 
possible one's Italian would not cover it. He did not mind leav- 
ing her to choose a meaning for it; it franked him of any re- 
sponsibility. Then he thought he had written enough, and ended 
up: "You need not be uneasy about my neuralgia. I feel better 
already and shall have a hot bath first thing in the morning.- 
Your loving mate, A. C." But he added an amends for an omis- 
sion-" Kiss the kids from me." 
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Then he betrayed further uneasiness of conscience by saying to 
himself: "After all, she's much better at home with the babies. 
She would never get on among these people." Whether it occurred 
to the good gentleman that he had it in his power to alter the posi- 
tion of the pieces on the board we do not know. If it did, the idea 
soon vanished behind a speculation whether the next guest after 
him would have a new acreage of clean sheet and pillow all to him- 
self; and if not, what a lot of washing went for nothing! He al- 
most wished he was a chimney-sweep, to make it valid. 



CHAPTER IV 

OF MISS ARKROYD AND tIER AVIARY. HOW MR. CHALLIS WALKED IN THE 
GARDEN WITH HER. OF IiR. TRIPTOLEMUS WRAXALL. AND OF HOW 
fR. CHALLIS WROTE TO HIS WIFE 

IT is bewildering to reflect on the number of avenues open to 
Society by which to approach its own final perfection. And dis- 
appointing, too, when a start has been made along some promising 
one, to come so soon to a parting of the ways, with never a sign- 
post--not so much as a stray uncrucli]ed Tdesslah for a guide--as 
the night falls over the land. For even so, each last new Theor 
of Perfectibility, each panacea for the endemics that afflict us, 
seems to pass from the glory of its dawn to the chill hours of its 
doubt; and its Apostles fall away and change their minds, and 
its subscribers discontinue their subscriptions, and it becomes out 
of date. And those who have not lain low, like :Br'er Fox, but have 
committed themselves past all recall to its infallibility, are sorry 
because they'cannot remind us that they said so all along, only 
they were never paid the slightest attention to. 
It is possible that some such perceptions passed through :Mr. 
Challis's reflective mind in the course of next day at Royd. He 
began to find out that he was in a sort of hornet's nest of Reform- 
ers, every one of them anxious to point out avenues of salvation for 
Society. For Sir :Murgatroyd, who was the soul of liberality 
towards every doctrine, political, religious, or social, that he had 
no prejudice against, liked nothing better than to crowd his house 
full of reforming theorists. Was he not himself one, and the 
author of a pamphlet called "The Higher Socialism- An Essay 
towards a Better Understanding of the Feudal System "? He 
therefore welcomed with splendid hospitality every advocate of 
every doctrine that was undoubtedly new, only two conditions be- 
ing complied with. One was that if it was a lew :Morality it 
should be possible to enter into its details without shocking--sup- 
pose we sayma hardened reader of Laurence Sterne; and the other 
that it should not countenance, palliate, advocate, encourage, sup- 
port, or lend adhesion to his especial b$te nore, the Amerlcaniza- 
37 
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tion of our Institutions. On this particular occasion a fine bag of 
neo-archs--how apologize for such a word --had been secured by 
him during his summer holiday; and when Mr. Challis made his 
appearance at the breakfast-table next morning, he was button- 
holed away from its beautiful clean damask by a brace of Think- 
ers, each anxious to communicate his Thoughts, and, if possible, 
entangle the sympathies of a powerful pen "Titus Seroop" was 
known to possess. 
It is annoying to be interrupted when you are making up your 
mind what you'll have; and then you take poached eggs when 
you want filleted plaice, or vice-versa. dr. Challis showed in- 
trepidity, saying to a disciple of the learned German reformer 
Graubosch: "I make a point of never listening to anything worth 
hearing at breakfast." It was a clever repulse; but committed 
him to capitulation to Graubosch later. He succeeded, but with a 
like reservation, in escaping from an advocate of a really formi- 
dable system of Assurance which would have widespread effects on 
Society, by saying--as though the first few words of its exponent 
had gone home to him--" You and I must talk that out over a game 
of billiards." The fact is this gentleman had not been sufficiently 
congratulated about his last book, so far, by the ladies of the 
family; and he felt a strong bias towards being flattered by ][iss 
Arkroyd particularly, although in his letter to his wife he had 
spoken with coldness--ostentatious, and he knew itf this young 
lady's fascinations. So he was already scheming in his heart to get 
her in a corner by herself, where she would be able to express her 
wonder at his insight into things no one else--except she and he, 
presumably--knew anything about. He was perceptibly conscious 
that the short interview between himself and this very good- 
looking young lady, the evening before, had lacked reference to 
his insight, and that recognition in that quarter would be pleasant. 
It is a little difficult to saunter away from Thinkers who sre 
convinced that you will be interested in their Thoughts, especially 
if you have given any of them the right to begin, "Referring to 
what we were saying yesterday, etc."; or, "I have been thinking 
over that apparent contradiction, etc." But it can be done, with 
tact. ]Ir. Challis had not a perfectly clear record of avoidance of 
Philosophy: his buttonholers of the morning could have pleaded 
justifications. So he felt diplomatic as he got into another coat 
because the sun was quite hot in the garden, and then came down 
the other stairs, where he was sure to meet nobody, and so through 
the kitchen-gardens to the Inigo Jones orangery that was now an 
aviary. That was where iss Arkroyd had said se was going-- 
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what she was saying. But he gathered that it was eulogy of the way 
in which he had referred to the voice of Cordelia and King Lear's 
description of it, in one of his novels. Only it seemed to him that 
she was putting the saddle on the wrong horse---ascribing the 
passage to the wrong book, for she mentioned the " Spendthrift's 
Lgacy," the first work that introduced him to his public. As is 
frequently the case, this book continued to be the one he was most 
connected with by non-readers of his works, for all that many 
nore recent ones had had a much larger circulation. 
"Are you sure it isn't in 'The Epidermis '." he asked. 
"' What isn't ." 
"' Gentle and low, an excellent thing in women'--or parrotsm 
what you referred to just now .... " 
"What's 'The Epidermis'. Who's it by I meanuI've seen 
it. But I didn't know it was yours." Whereat Ir. Challis elt 
crushed. Fancy anybody not knowing whom "The Epidermis" 
was by! If it had only been not having read it yet, that could 
have been softened by confession of intense yearning to do so, un- 
fairly frustrated by anaemic Circulating Libraries. But not to 
know whom it was by! 
"Name of my last book. Fidgetts and Thrills. Six Shillings 
net." r. Challis affected a light joking tone. But he was morti- 
fied. However, iss Arkroyd was under obligation to invent 
something of a palliative nature, and in the effort Cordelia's voice 
lapsed. 
"Oh yes-s-s-s!" said she, dwelling on the "s" to express a mind 
momentarily bewildered, but awaiting a light that was sure to 
come, if she made the hiss long enough, and then cutting sharply 
in with an interruption to it. "I was thinking of another book. 
Qua, re another!" And then closed the subject for good, but as one 
that might have been pursued had she been thinking of a book that 
vas rather another, but not quite. 
You see, the fact was that this young woman had read none of 
his author's works, though it seemed she yearned to do so. She 
had had no time for reading, and the book had always got sent back 
to [udie's before she had read it, and so on. Well!we can all 
sympathize, can't we? But, then, she shouldn't have pretended 
she had, because that was fibs. At most she had read a quotation 
o 
rom one of his stories--she couldn't say whichin a review. 
Ir. Challis suspected all this, and was too much a man of the 
world to commit the blunder of proving that a lady had told fibs, 
however insignificant. He was rather glad the little green birds 
kept in such good voice, or though they usually dropped their 
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cherries and wanted another, they never dropped their subject. 
They helped the position, and Challis felt he ought to help, too. 
]Iis vanity was a little wounded; but, then, how jolly comfortablo 
that bed was, and what a lovely cold douche that was after a real 
hot bath and what a choice cigar this was, just recently supplied by 
this lady's brother l No !--he would be generous, and help. 
"Itow charmingly your sister draws l I was looking at her 
landscapes last night." 
"She's Prong's favourite pupil." 
"She's very clever " 
"Oh yes!--she can do anything she turns her hands to. We 
differ on many points. But it's impossible to deny her cleverness. 
Poor Sibyl !--I suppose she can't help it." 
"Can't help what " 
"Well !--rubbing me up the wrong way. But we all do that." 
Challis began to feel that he was in the bosom of the larily. 
He might ask questions freely, and did so as soon as the quiet of a 
retired walk in the garden allowed freedom of speech. The par- 
roquets dropped the subject abruptly as soon as they found them- 
selves alone. 
"What's the Great Idea ? I heard Lady Arkroyd talking of it 
to Lord Felixthorpe. It was her idea, wasn't it?" 
"Do you mean :Mamma's " Judith asked. ][r. Challis had not, 
and hesitated a moment. Should he say, "]fiss Sibyl's "? Surely 
no! Sunday citizens would say that. Very well, then! Should 
it be "Sibyl's" or "Your sister's "? He almost wished the young 
females of this landed family were ladyships: it comes so much 
handier for outsiders. He risked the point, and said, "Sibyl's," 
but softened the offence by adding, "Your sister's, I mean." If 
the fine eyelids were offended, they concealed it remarkably well. 
So much so that :Mr. Challis said to himself that no doubt the 
Normans Christlan-named more than the Saxons. Or, were 
those eyelids lenient towards his personal self. He was a mar- 
ried man, certainly; only, then!--a married man may feel flat- 
tered, look you! But this is not our affair at present. How 
about the Great Idea  
"Sibyl's idea, of course." The speaker accepted the (hrlstlan 
name; she could have said ":[y sister's" stiffly. "It's a perfectly 
mad one. A sort of new lactory, or perhaps I ought to say In- 
stitution. Everything is to be made there, only nobody is to be 
allowed to work there who is qualified to do anything else." 
"Anything else than what " 
"Why--don't you understand ? Arts and crafts. Enamels and 
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He for his part thought it necessary to propose to himself, and 
to carry unanimously, a vote of confidence in the great advantage 
to the brain it was to get away from one's surroundings now and 
again, and get a complete change. He had the hypocrisy to add 
that the said surroundings stood to derive benefit also, in ways 
not precisely specified. Ite felt stimulated and braced, confirmed 
in the image he treasured of his own identity. His interview with 
:Miss Arkroyd had been like having the hair of his soul brushed by 
machinery, and called for classification. It was necessary to pro- 
test against a remark something somewhere had made, that his 
own home need not suffer by contrast. He indignantly repudiated 
the necessity for discussing the matter, as he threw away a cigar 
he had taken some time to smoke. 
Still, he did not feel so sure on the point as not to be glad to be 
finally pinioned by a gentleman with a theory, whom he had 
provisionally escaped from at breakfast, an hour before. This was 
][r. Triptolemus Wraxall, the Apostle of Universal Security, whose 
belief that policies and premiums were remedies for all this world's 
evils had taken possession of him while discharging the duties of 
visiting inspector to a Fire Insurance Office. In the intervals of 
his inspections, the object of which was to detect risks of fire in 
order that no policies should be issued where any such risks existed, 
he had evolved from his inner consciousness a number of systems, 
all practicable in the highest degree--almost self-acting, in fact. 
At least, they were none of them foolish, like the Rejected Pro- 
posal Insurance (Matrimony), which we believe fell through in 
consequence of the dishonest connivance of the parties, renewed 
proposals being frequently accepted within twenty-four hours of 
the payment of the sum assured. It was even reported that 
young ladies had advanced the first year's premium in some cases, 
in return for a commission of seventy-five per cent. at settlement; 
and that the Office was dissuaded with difficulty by its solicitors 
from commencing proceedings for conspiracy. An absurd scheme! 
The scheme lIr. Wraxall was anxious to lay before ][r. Challis 
was at least (said its inventor) worthy of serious consideration. It 
was a simple System of Assurance in which unborn legitimate male 
children would, by payment of a premium, secure to themselves 
the full advantages of a University education. Of course, he did 
not rely on their personal applicationmthat was to be done on their 
behalf by their proposed parents--but it was not only ladies and 
gentlemen who had substantial guarantees for the appearance of 
these undergraduates, but any lady and gentleman whatever were 
to be at liberty to take out Policies of Assurance, the premiums 
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take tlmm off again and settle down to something, because it's go- 
ing to pour; or asking what was the name of that capital game we 
played every day at Fen Grange, for instance, when it rained for 
three weeks on end, and nobody was the least bored. It is in sad 
hours such as this that you seek for a chess-opponent and find none, 
except a class of player that knows the moves, whom you fly from 
candidly; and then, if fortunate, you may meet with one of an- 
other class, who has forgotten the openings. Secure him, but don't 
let him set you an interesting problem and run away. 
"I've never played, but I should like to learn. Only I really 
don't know where the men are. Nobody plays here, you see, and 
they get lost or hidden in cupboards." Thus Judith in the second 
hour of a steady downpour to ][r. Challis's inquiry, for he was 
always ready for a game at chess, without being keen about it. 
"You are not getting on with your book, anyhow l" said he. 
"Can't I hunt about for the chessmen till I find them" The 
book was one he had recommended at the first coming of the rain, 
and it was when it was closed in despair that Challis asked his 
question. 
"I think we must ask Elphinstone. Would you ring" Challis 
rang, and a sub. who appeared was instructed to consult ][r. Elphin- 
stone. [udith continued: "No !mI hate sinners who are touched 
by the Dies Iree in a cathedral and repent; especially when they've 
got too old to do any real mischief. I would sooner they went to 
the Devil honestly .... " And so the chat ran on, Challis cor- 
dially concurring, and not hinting at any joy whatever over the 
sinner that repenteth, until the young man Samuel came back with 
chessmen. There was another set, of ivory, it appeared, but ][r. 
Elphinstone had desired Samuel to say that a prawn was defective, 
and one of the bishops was out of his socket, and couldn't be got to 
screw in. Samuel had been put to it to charge his memory with 
this obscure message; he was confident about the prawn, but had 
misgiving about the bishop--feared it was disrespectful to the 
Church perhaps; but went away relieved when nothing explosive 
came of it. His situation was safe. 
Many of us know that teaching chess is no sinecure. The 
alumnus who refuses to accept the rules as they stand; who wants 
ito know why the pawns may not move backwards; why the pieces 
may not jump over, like in draughts; why the queen should have 
such absurd latitude; who thinks all the black pieces should remain 
on the black squares, and per contramhow well we know him! 
And the difficulty a peculiar class of intellect has in mastering the 
knight's move, condemning it on its merits, as too much like 
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squinting, or italics! And another yet, which, on being shown how 
to make a particular move, makes it, and says contentiously: " Well ! 
---I don't see anything so very clever in that." 
:Miss Arkroyd did not quite do any of these things, but she was 
nearly as bad. She remembered the moves, in the abstract, but 
forgot which of the pieces made them; and this answered as well 
as forgetting the moves for all purposes of confusion. With so 
beautiful a hand it couldn't matter how much she fingered the 
pieces. And :Mr. Challis seemed very contented. The instruction 
was a farce, but it served its turn, and a sort of appearance of a 
game developed while the rain outside came steadily down, and 
checkmated everyone in the house. Desultory chat, in which the 
question, "Whose move is it ." frequently occurred, helped Challis 
to a further insight into family conditions and local history. En 
'evanche the young lady added to her impressions of Challis's own 
domestic circumstances and his literary career, and found that an 
image was forming in her mind of :Mrs. Challis. It wasn't a beau- 
tiful image, but it was worthy. It was that of a good soul. But 
not a good sort of body--nothing so bad as that! She felt glad, for 
Challis's sake. A good soul and the best of wives; that kind of 
thing! You couldn't expect education of very finished achieve- 
ment in those sort of people, in the class she came from. For :Miss 
Arkroyd had got somehow a perfectly clear impression of a c|ass 
undefinable, but homogeneou and recognizable by symptoms. A 
class that didn't dress for dinner, a class that liked potatoes in their 
skins as a palliative to cold moist roast mutton d" obbligo; and did 
not condemn, but merely looked coldly on, at menu's and finger- 
glasses. A class whose males smoked pipes and whose females re- 
fused cigarettes; which, though its young learned French at school, 
condemned France as the most salient foreign incident on an in- 
corrigibly foreign Continent, and a perfect moral plague-spot of 
unfaithful wives and husbands. 
But however good a soul this mans wife was, Judith caught 
herself being sorry for him. Yesterday evening, when she went 
good-naturedly to him, as to her mother's latest discovery, just 
to say a few words and prevent his getting left out in the cold 
he had seemed to her only moderately interesting, and far from 
handsome. Now she began with a discriminating eye to see that, 
though he was far from handsome, he was just as far from ugly. 
Still, she perceived that it did credit to her discriminating eye to 
find this out. She hadn't noticed it so much when he turned up 
unexpectedly in the garden in the morningQunexpectedly, because 
she was really unconscious of having said in his hearing that she 
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":Mr. Iamsey omes. I gathered that he was giving details 
his great scheme of Reciprocal Interdependent Taxation of Im- 
ports-what he touched upon at dinner last night .... " 
"Don't let me disturb the chess!" says a passer through tho 
room. It is Lady Arkroyd with an armful of some form of em- 
broidery which no one is on any account to assist her in carrying 
to the drawing-room beyond. But what she means is, "Don't ar- 
rest my progress. ][ind your own business." Challis makes a 
convulsive suggestion of willingness to assist thee Universe, but 
doesn't mean anything at all by it; and her ladyship floats away, 
leaving him normal. ]ut his plunge, overdone from dramatic 
motives, has knocked the board over. The Fates seem to leaguo 
together to throw cold water on this ill-starred game. ;Judith 
conveys the fact by a shrug, but adds a smile, that it may be un- 
derstood there is 11o amertume in the situation. Further, she 
says she can hear Tea. A sense that Life's problem is solved for 
the moment mixes with a consciousness of hairbrush-time come 
again and :Mr. Challis disperses to reassemble presently and en- 
joy it. 
Itow it is pouring, to be sure! And how grateful one feels to it 
--abstraction though it be---for doing it in earnest, and making 
an end of all doubts whether we may not get out for a turn later. 
Nobody is going to do that to-day. 
Challis encounters young Lord Felixthorpe on the stairs, coming 
from the billiard-room. He is always amiable and well-mannered, 
this young nobleman, and manages to make everyone think he has 
their good opinion of him at heart. But he often seems to be 
seeking their sympathy with his derision of someone else. Or of 
himself, for that mattermso Challis goes on thinking, for all this 
is what passes in his mind; the story does not vouch for its truth. 
During their slow ascent of the great staircase together, he is more 
than half-convinced that the young toff really cares about his views 
on motoring. 
"I am quite aware,  says his lordship, pausing at a corner, as 
though one might go upstairs at any slowness, even with the 
young man Samuel and a colleague agglomerating gilded porcelain 
within hearing as tea-factors. "I am quite aware, my dear [r. 
Challis, that the motor-car is at present an object of execration to 
the public. But I sympathize so keenly that I feel bound to spend 
as much tlme as possible in the only place in which I am not 
tempted to forget myself and use bad language against motorists. 
I refer to the motor-car itself. Believe me that the only thing that 
can reconcile a well-constituted mind to any practice essentially 
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antidote. And we couldn't expect him to mention the soul-brush, 
especially as he disallowed its existence. He said a good deal of 
what he did know of the motor-car mishap, which was natural, for 
rose he said--he had inferred, from the excitement on the subject, 
that this car, when it appeared, would be the first ever seen by 
most of the inhabitants of the district. 
This machine was the latest extravagance of young Lord Felix- 
thorpe, who had spent a thousand pounds upon it; and its arrival 
frown the agent at Grime, who was to welcome it---or rather it 
components--to England, and to qualify it for the enjoyment of its 
riders, and the execrations of its victims, was looked forward to 
with feverish anxiety by both. But he could not give such details 
as were supplied next day, after a fuller sifting of Louis Rossier's 
report, which was not very intelligible at first. These had to wait 
for a postscript, which told how the chauffeur, who did not under- 
stand three words of English, had proved as sensitive to misdirec- 
tion as the compass is to the magnetic current, tie went the wrong 
way instinctively several times, and was headed back, or finger- 
pointed back, just as often. In the end he made an unfortunate 
choice between two roads, although warned by a long shouted in- 
struction from a turnipfield--which ignored his nationality 
robustly--that the cross-over bridge, when he come to Sto'an's mill, 
nigh the running wa'ater, wasn't to be troosted to carry lo'ads; and 
the shouter would be rather shoy of it, in yower place. But you 
might take e'er a one of they two ways, at your liking. Being none 
the wiser, Louis Rssier chose the more tempting one; and when he 
came to the cross-over bridge, which spanned a ditch, could not, of 
course, tell the meaning of the Local Authority's posted caution to 
the effect that nothing over two tons was to use it; with the result 
that it gave way in the middle. It was too small a bridge to let 
any vehicle larger than a goat-chaise through and almost too 
small a ditch to accommodate one, but the motor was trapped and 
detained in its sunk centre. 
"You'll have to get to t  Hall on Sha'anks's mear, yoong" 
ma-an," said a native, who was not really taking pains to hide his 
joy at the mishap. Louis got to the Hall, but didn't know he had 
ridden Shanks's mare. 
However, for a first accident with a new Panhard, it wasn't so 
bad! Only one tyre ruined; its comrade was mendable. Ir the 
end the gorgeous scarlet vehicle was got to the house by horses, and 
was recovering its spirits and snorting, with the new spare tyro 
on, by the time the company at the Hall had eaten too much lunch, 
and were arranging how they would spend their afternoon. Chal- 
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gets (now, if you please, we are peering into the lady's mind) when 
she tells her sister that flirtations with mrried men are detestable. 
ttowever, this time Sibyl couldn't have a word to say--a literary 
man with an attenuated beard, and hair that seems to have thought 
of curling once, and then thought better of it, and gone a little 
gray hesitatingly l And a weak mouth! And a lay-down collar! 
And such clothes! :No!--this time Sibyl could find no excuse. 
If this man wasn't safe, you might as well have no male friends 
or even acquaintances at all, and live in a harem. 
Besides, there was something very interesting about his eyes 
and forehead, which were his good points. Oh yes!--his hands 
were not bad. They looked sensitive, and showed the bones. 
Judith's mind made swift excursion down a side-alley. What ws 
the impossible Mrs. Challis like to live with, she wondered. Did 
he adore her, or how Perhaps she wasn't really a "good soul" 
at all, but adorablein reason. 
"Thank you so much, Mr. Challis. I always get into such a 
mess with buttons. I hope you are not afraid of dogs, because 
Ssladin must come with us. He never gets any exercise unless I 
take him out." A huge Danish boarhound, conscious that he was 
spoken of, looked up and appeared to sanction the use of his 
name. tie hd smelt :Mr. Chal|is, and found some excuse for him, 
presumably, in some nicety of bouquet human nostrils know 
not of. 
" Saldin's welcome," said he. "But I'm like Br'er Rabbltma 
mighty puny mn myself, and I may very easily git trompled .... " 
For Sladin wss appalling. 
"What's that out of " 
"Uncle Remus." 
"I suppose I ought to read Uncle lemus" 
"Yes; but don't if you don't like." 
"Not if I ought to  " 
"The ought is not a high moral ought. You ought to read 
Uncle Remus if you wnt something amusing, to read." 
"I haven't much time for reading, and I want to read c The 
:Epidermis.' Everyone tells me I shall enjoy it." 
"Perhaps everyone knows. I don't feel so much eontdenee my- 
self. lead Uncle Remus first, anyhow. If you do that, rll ask 
you to accept a copy of t'other one, from the Author." 
"I've just written o for a copy to the publisher." 
' Oh!have youI would tell him to transfer the order to 
my account--only that tkes all the edge off the proceeding." 
"When did Uncle lemus come out first" 
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that his soul was being brushed by machinery--not an intrusive 
brush though; an easy one he could ignore. His answer was not 
difficult. 
"Not a particle of resemblance between them! Ziz was a"-- 
he stopped himself just in time--"a . . . a . . . almost a sort 
of professional beauty." The one word "professional" made all 
the difference--saved the position. 
Now, Judith had a habit of despising dangerous ground in social 
intercourse; it was part of what ]kfr. Challis had called her 
prepotente disposition. She would always put her horse at a 
quickset hedge if any image crossed her mind of the finger of Dis- 
cretion, the monitress; especially if it looked like Sibyl's. While 
]kfr. Challis was breathing freely about his dexterous escape, she 
made up her mind to know all about this impossible person who 
wasn't a professional beauty. As to how she should get at this 
knowledge, that was another matter. All she could see her way to 
at the moment was---not to be in a hurry and spoil her chances. 
]ut she was very much mistaken if she couldn't do with this 
nan, whom she thought of as nerves and brains and very little 
else, what she had done before now with stronger men than he-- 
viz., twist him round her little finger. 
" Ah!mI'm so glad," said she. And then, as though to clothe . 
her pause-in walking with the semblance of a moment of mental 
tension, she resumed movement forward. Saladin emphasized her 
action by a single tremendous bark, and did the same. A startled 
waterfowl decided that his position was untenable, and condemned 
the neighbourhood, going off in a bee-line with a rush. Two horses 
out at grass galloped round their field, and stood at gaze, with open 
nostrils. Of which events Saladin, their source and origin, took no . 
notice, but moved on, smelling the planet gently and thoughtfully. 
"Why are you glad ." asked Challis. "You didn't like Ziz, I 
suppose" A note of pique in his voice. The young lady's con- 
fidence about the finger-twisting grew. 
"I admired her," she said with marked emphasis. "She 
fascinated me down to the ground. But . . . if you ask me 
, . . you mustn't mind my saying, you know . . ." 
s' I can't tell you how I enjoy hearing what you really think. 
o compliments, please !" 
"Well . . . if I can e.vpress myself! I should say your 
heroine's was rather a . . . rather a . . . shrill personality. I 
ilon't mean unlovable exactly, but . . . well! . . . I can't think 
.el any other way of putting it." 
s' She was meant to be excitable, leurotic, as the slang goes 
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that he didn't say aloud at the end. Messiahs of all ranks, from 
the highest to the lowest, he regarded as mere bones of contention 
along interminable sectaries, all ready to fang each other, but kept 
in check by Scotland .Yard. Qualified practitioners of Religion, 
whether Priest or Presbyter, he looked on as mere survivals of a 
past age perishing slowly of Civilization. He was not prepared to 
take the responsibility of hurrying their extinction, and, indeed, 
was ready to make concession on minor points, complying in litera- 
ture with the public conviction that .the pronoun standing for 
the name of the aker of the Stellar Universe, and possibly others, 
really ought to be printed with a capital letter. We are mere 
putting him on record--not hinting at any opinion how far he was 
right or wrong. 
Why do we call :MYr. Alfred Challis unpracticalf it may be asked. 
Simply because, while he avoided or ignored all experts in Applied 
Religion, he himself was unprepared with any substitute for it. 
And this was so even in the case of his own children. He had, 
however, given carte blanche, by implication of supineness, to the 
partner of his joys, sorrows, and admixtures of the two. He knew 
perfectly well that if he could have cancelled the little restored 
church at Royd, and the Parsonage and all its belongings, and left 
Royd free from what he counted superstition, of a sort, he would 
have held his hand--simply because he could not for the life of him 
have suggested any alternative that would not have worked round 
to the same thing in the end. He was convinced at heart, even 
while he made mental notes about Clerical Humbugs who pretended 
to believe what they knew German criticism had exploded long 
ago--for Mr. Challis had read whatever fostered his predisposi- 
tions, just like yourself and the present writer--that if this ath- 
letic-looking, upright gentleman and his serious sister-'for it 
seemed he was a widower--were to be suddenly removed from Royd, 
as well as any religious outscourings of a Dissenting nature hang- 
ing about--if all these were cleared away and the village left in 
charge of the human heart and intellect ed id genus omne, the 
human stomach et istud genus ornne would get their way in double- 
quick time, and a perfect Saturnalia would come about of Bacchus 
and Priapus, of Cabiric deformities lurking round the corner for 
a chance, and Beer. At any rate, he was enough convinced of this 
to be rather grateful to the Clerical tIumbugs for pretending, pend- 
ing enlightenment. He felt it was benevolent in him to be mean 
at the cost of his own conscience, and to hold his tongue and leave 
them undenouneed, in the interest of Humanity. 
This chronicle has no opinions--note that! The foregoing is 
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great athlete in his old Oxford days; was in the 'Varsity eight. 
(Yes, dear love!myou shall lick when we get home. Now walk 
quiet, and let people talk.) Yesmhe's painfully strong." There 
was something in this of implied justification for people who were 
not. 
"I'm afraid I'm painfully weakmby comparison. ][y sedentary 
employments don't develop the muscles." But, after all, reading 
prayers and singing of anthems does not, either. This was in fore 
conscient/w--not spoken aloud. 
"Oh, everybody can't Sandow. I think that sort of thing rather 
tiresome, carried too far. However, we are very good friends, the 
Reverend and L I like a man that has the courage of his 
opinions. He's quite in a minority here about the Woman ques- 
tion---or ]? suppose I should say questions. But I meant the Fran- 
chise business particularly. He and the Bishop are at daggers 
drawn about it. I haven't heard him say much about the other. 
I fancy, though, he's at heart in favour o itmore than myself, 
perhaps. I mean the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill." 
"Are not you . . . " Mr. Challis had a hesitation on him, 
not like his usual way of speech. That was an amused way usu- 
ally, a confident one almost always. This was neither. 
"I must confess . . ." said Judith hesitatingly--"I must con- 
fess to having very little sympathy with men who want to marry 
their deceased wives' sisters. It's a question of taste, according to 
me--nothing to do with the high moralities." The implied sneer 
against all moral law was no discomfort to her hearer. On the con- 
trary, spoken as it was by a good-looklng young lady in a sunset 
light, it seemed to him alike picturesque and liberal. But he 
changed the conversation suddenly, as though something in it had 
disagreed with him. 
"What a capital photographer the great Athelstan seems to 
be!" He said it with a definite air of "Let us talk of something 
else." She glanced round at him, decided with some surprise that 
she had shocked him, but answered without showing it. She was 
quite a woman of the world, was Judith. 
"He's a splendid photographer. You know he took aI1 those 
photos for ' Ten Years of Slum Growth'wmy cousin's book ?" 
Mr. Challis pretended he knew this book; but he didn't. "I made 
him come and photograph my own special slum population in Tal- 
lack Street. But Lady Elizabeth wouldn't have them in the book. 
She sid Tallack Street could hardly rank as a sit:m, in her sense 
of the word." 
" Wns it too swell " 
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merely noting what its syntax would have been if he had done so. 
En revanche, he made up his mind to write a jolly long letter to 
]l[arianne to-night. 
The other party--though, indeed, it is hard to say to whatre- 
tired to her room to dress, not very sorry to hear that Sibyl was 
not home yet. She had quite made up her mind that if her sister 
talked any nonsense about flirtations with married men, she would 
speak sharply to her--give her a piece of her mind. But she hated 
rows. So if the motor-car broke down--and it was pretty sure to--- 
she shouldn't be sorry. In a day or two she was going up to Lon- 
don, and would go straight and call on ][rs. Challis, the Impossible 
one, and that would put the friendship with her husband on a foot- 
ing. She would wear thdt white chiffon and the pearls again this 
evening, though; she had looked so well in them last nigt. 
She herself was conscious of no inconsistency in the half- 
tormed thoughts that passed through her mind as she stood before 
a mirror waiting for her maid to fred the white chiffon instead of 
the black satin; which Sharratt, the said maid, who had found no 
male in the company to allot to her mistress, had placed in readi- 
ness on speculation. These thoughts can be told, but with a liberal 
discount. She was not the kind of woman--so they ran--that 
made mischief in families. That was the fascinating, tender, ser- 
pentine, insinuating kind--Becky Sharp, in fact. Intellectual 
friendship was her r/e--influence over men of genius and that sort 
of thing. Was Challis, as a man of genius, worth practising on ? 
She thought he might be; as a lay igre, at any rate, if not for a 
specific purpose which crossed her mind at the moment. But it 
was to be stirred aspirations, roused sympathies. He was not the 
man to be worked on by Vulgar Beauty. All the same, Miss 
;Judith knew what she was going to look like in this mirror when 
tully draped, when the majestic swoop of skirts should quench the 
abruptness of the mere petticoat. Till that came, she could fondle 
her fine arms and say to herself, "I'm not Becky Sharp, cer- 
tainly! But to think of the mischief I could do if I put my mind 
to itS" And then modesty prompted a postscript, ,c Or any fairly 
good-looking woman, for that matter." 
This story has no insight into motives; it only deals with ac- 
. 
tions--at least when motives re hard to get at. It is not its con- 
tern at present that ;Judith Arkroyd, splendid in her beauty when 
she chooses to make the most of it, may have much to learn about 
her own charactermmuch that she does not suspect herself of. If 
she does not, why should wet 
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lightened Conservatism. Rejection without examination is the 
programme of the Iere Bigot. I am sure Sir ]Wurgatroyd will ap- 
preciate my meaning." 
Sir lurgatroyd, thus appealed to, seized his opportunity, and 
dexterously annexed the rostrum. He contrived to embark on a 
trip through the pamphlet he had written, which claimed for Wil- 
liam the Conqueror the position of the earliest pioneer of Socialism. 
Just as he was within a measurable distance of his demonstra- 
tion that the Feudal System contained in itself solutions of all 
difficulties such as the present age meets by propounding a huge 
variety of remedies and calling them all Socialism, noises of arrival 
interrupted him, and were followed by an incursion of the motor- 
ists, very tired and greedy, after a delay due to civilization, which 
prescribes soap and water before meals, and a curb on one's im- - 
patience till the said meals can be laid on the table. The absence 
of snorts without occasioned remark, and compelled a grudging 
disclosure that the last time the motor broke down nothing could 
bring it to the scratch again; and it had been left behind ten 
miles off, the party having come home on a mean hired vehicle. 
Their faith that this breakdown was abnormal and exceptional, 
and a typical example of the sort of thing that never occurs again, 
was touching and beautiful. 
Ir. Triptolemus Wraxall was glad of the interruption. He had 
not asserted himself, and felt that he was a mistake, in that 
society. His forms of thought were more studious and reflective 
---sounder altogether! One feels this when one has not asserted 
oneself, and bouncid. 
:M:r. Brownrigg was sorry. He had made up his mind to point 
out something, but had not quite made up his mind what it wa 
to be; merely that it would redound to the credit of Grauboscl 
Why should not he point out, and venture to call your attention to, 
like other people ? However, the others were the losers. 
:M:r. Challis and the young Lieutenant were both very glad, but 
with a difference. The former thought fit, for some reason, to rep- 
resent to his conscience that his gladness was due to a release from 
intolerable boredom, and certainly had nothing to do with any 
young-woman in the drawing-room. The latter made no bones 
bout it, but simply ran, the moment the excuse came. Even so 
would the little beggar :M:r. Tomes trod on have gone for a saucer of 
milk. 

Challis passed the young soldier on the landing, he having found 
his chit on the bottom stair of the next flight, devoting herself to 
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Wraxall had been unable to permit an inference of lr. Brown- 
rigg's to pass unchallenged, and ][r. Brownrigg had impugned the 
data on which l[r. Wraxall's objections were founded. 
Wraxall had replied that something or other had been clearly laid 
down as a safe principle by Baker, and ][r. Brownrigg had pointed 
out that the fallacy of Baker's assumptions had been exhaustively 
lealt with by Smith. ]tir. Wraxall had counter-pointed out that 
Smith's penetrating insight into everything else had led him into 
error in this one particular; and had laid stress upon the fact that 
Hopkins, the weight of whose opinion it was impossible to deny, 
had endorsed the opinions of Baker. ]Ir. Brownrigg had then be- 
come patronizing, and went so far as to warn ][r. Wraxall not to be 
led away by the plausibility of Hopkins. Who then, being a weak 
controversialist, had rashly appealed to ][r. Ramsey Tomes to 
countenance the authority of Hopkins. But that gentleman only 
gave a weighty shake to a judicial head, claiming at once profound 
thought in the past, and forecasting just censure to come. He 
feared that the insidious ratiocinations of Hopkins were a rock we 
all split upon in the forest of youth, and an gnis ]atuus to mislead 
the mariner in the ocean of dialectical difficulty that chequered 
our steps in later life. 
The cS'ntroversy, of which the foregoing is a condensation, had 
passed the quarrelsome point when the disputants arrived in the 
drawing-room, shutting out the melodious trill of the chit, the 
squeaks of the little beggar, and the lieutenant's bass voice, say- 
ing, "He and the kitten were having a high old time with my 
boots early this morning." The argm.nent was in the mutual- 
amends stage, and lr. Brownrigg was enlarging on the enthralling 
and irresistible fascination of Hopkins's style, while ][r. Wraxall 
was equally eloquent on the almost Nicholsonian vigour and ex- 
pansiveness of Smith's. They were then separated, and presently 
the insurer was audible afar, enlarging to Lady Arkroyd on a 
scheme for insuring against damage at the Wash, in which she 
was'much interested; while the Grauboschite was mentioning some 
further details of that great man's system to lrs. Ramsey Tomes. 
Who, however, only said: "I think my husband would like to hear 
that," or "Have you mentioned that to ][r. Tomes ?" but gave no 
sign of receiving, or of ever having in her life received, an idea 
on her own account. The Baonet and the .P. simply went on, 
like the water coming in when the ball-cock has stuck, and nobody 
will be at work till onday. 
All this is only to impress on the story the quiet of that sofa- 
haven, and to justify ludith for feeling practically out of reach of 



CIIAPTER VIII 

OF ItOW 1,'O ACCIDENT ItAD REALLY ItAPPENED TO TItE MOTOR-CAR. OP 
A COMBAT BETWEEN TWO SISTERS, CHIEFLY ABOUT TIIOSE OF" 
PEOPLE'S DECEASED WIVES. OF FLIRTATIONS WITII MARRIED IENo 
IIOW CHALLIS WROTE A LONG AMUSING LETTER TO MARI.,NNE 

TIIE chit and her young officer felt unequal to remaining outside, 
against the tidal wave of the returned motorists. Occasional sus- 
pension is necessary to the greediest flirtation, to give it a flavour 
of stolenness; else it loses its character, and palls. This is our 
surmise as to why these young people allowed themselves to be 
swept into the drawing-room by the current. Cerberus seemed to 
have been withdrawn. It is not necessary to the story to knov 
whether the little beggar had or had not disappointed his backers. 
l,'o questions were asked. 
The way in which the motor-party ignored their accident was 
more like the concerted vigour of artillerynen in charge of a gun 
than any mere philosophical submission to the will of Fate. Prac- 
tically the machine's twenty-horse-power had brought them in tri- 
umph to the door exactly at the time appointed. A trivial ex- 
cursion into non-fulfilment of its destiny was not the poor motor's 
fault, nor its inventor's, nor its maker's, nor its chauffeur's. It 
was all due to a little bit of original sin in the heart of a hexago 
nut, which, having heard that the only key that it could be got at 
with was mislaid, immediately went slack. It resisted the im- 
portunities of a screw-hammer, and demanded a box-key. Like 
some minute organism of hmrmnitya spiteful medulla oblongata, 
say !--endowed with powers of striking work, it had paralyzed the 
whole structure. But, unlike the medulla oblongaa, it could be set 
right in five minutes as soon as we had a proper box-key. There- 
fore it was as clear as noonday that the nishap as an incident ia 
the History of ZIotoring hadn't happened at all. It was by-play-- 
didn't count ! 
The expedition had been a great success. Its object had been at- 
tained; like that of the scout who locates the enemy, but leaves 
his horse behind. When you have seen premises that are the very 
thing, what does it matter how you get home? For the pur- 
poses of the Great Idea, these premises were the very thing. 
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outclass the counterchits altogether. Though, as each of these 
last is dwelling contentedly on his recent chit, that doesn't come 
into court. 
But Sibyl is wary, and gets away in time to her room. She just 
hears her sister's farewell speech to the author: "Do consider your 
readers a little, :Mr. Challis, and don't ruin your brain with too 
many cigars," and his answer: "It all depends on the quality of the 
baccy;" followed by a testimonial from William Rufus about the 
brand of the one Challis has just chosen; and then she ends a 
majestic ascent of the broad stairway, with the portraits of de- 
parted Arkroyds looking down from its wainscoted walls, by dis- 
appearing into her sister's room. 
"Vhat's the something, Sibyl ?" 
u You'll be angry if I tell you." 
u I may." Judith keeps her candle in her hand. Is it worth 
putting it down, if dissension in the wind is pointing to a short 
interview  "But how can I tell till I know  Why did you want 
_e ?" 
"WellwI'll tell you. ]ut you mustn't fly into a rage. That 
man Mr. Scoop--or Harris, or whatever his name isomarried hi 
Deceased Wife's Sister!" 
"Is that any concern of mine ." 
" You wouldn't speak in that way if it weren't." 
"In what way " 
"The way you spoke." What may seem inexplicable here is due 
to the inability of mere words to do justice to the intensity of 
Judith's unconcern. There was no need for an indifference such 
as a humming-top asleep shows to the history of its own time. 
"I don't mind waiting till you are reasonable, Sib dear." This 
little bit of Prussian tactics improved Judith's position. She put 
her candlestick on a piece of real Chippendale, to express anchor- 
age, but remained standing. She had been looking very hand- 
seine in the white chiffon all the evening, and thought so. Her 
subconscious judgment confirmed this, as a mirror on a wardrobe 
door swung her reflection before her for a moment. Sibyl had 
opened it. Judith looked at her wrist-watch as she stood, but 
meant, subconsciously, to look up again when the counterswing 
brought the image back. All which occurred, and then Sibyl sat 
against the bed-end, having disposed of the wardrobe, and said: 
"You know you have been in Blr. IIarris's company all day, 
3udith. And I suppose it's going to be the usual thing. But 
there's no sense in your calling me unreasonable simply because 
I want you to "know what the position is." 
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we had better talk no more about it. And how little copper pots 
can have anything fast or disreputable about them I don't know. 
But pray disgrace your family, if you can get anyone to help you-- 
][r. Scoop, or Challis, or anyone." Then this young lady did not 
play fair, for she said or as good as said that if her sister was as 
tired and sleepy as she herself was, she wouldn't stand there 
talking, but would go to bed. But even this was not so bad as 
adding: "And what all this has to do with Mr. Scoop's Deceased 
Wife's Sister I can't imagine!" The dry tone in which Judith 
said, "Nor I, dear!" may have conveyed her views about her sis- 
ter's powers of Logic, without more enlargemcntwat least, she in- 
dulged in none and went away to her own bedroom rather despis- 
ing herself for feeling exasperated, but knowing that she was so by 
the satisfaction she got from an increased indifference to what her 
family thought about the theatrical profession. Her stage-mania 
was getting the bit in its teeth. But she could find it in her heart to 
laugh at Sibyl for trying to support her own fads on the moral 
repute of little copper pots. Why, so far as that went, the little 
pots might be anchorites in deserts for any power they had of 
blemishing it. 
As for "Mr. Scroop's Deceased Wife's Sister," that, she knew, 
was nonsense, because he had told her the name of his first wife. 
Or, stop a minute !--might she not have been a half-sister ? Judith 
guessed shrewdly. But thenwit occurred to her presentlywould 
that count? She thought of this after she was in bed, and was 
half inclined to get up, and look up the point in her prayer-book. 

The suspicion that had crossed Challis's mind in the drawing- 
room was confirmed by the way his companion had glanced at her- 
self in the mirror, before answering his question about the beauty 
of her friend the stage-aspirant, more than by the wording of her 
answer. After all, the fact that a good-looking woman had refused 
an unqualified testimonial to the beauty of an alleged friend was 
very negative evidence indeed that she was all the while speaking 
of herself. But he glance at her reflection seemed natural enough 
to him under the circumstances, though he was ready to admit that, 
much as he had written about them, he did not understand women. 
His conclusion from it was supported by something not altogether 
natural in the tone of the answer; the substarce of it might be no 
more than provisional modesty, to cover future confession. I-Iad 
she answered that her friend had a Juno-like figure, a splendid 
Greek brow and nose, rich coils of dark hair, a stately column of a 
throat and arnp.l ustification for evening dress whenever war- 
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IIer friend is almost equally so. "I suppose it's better always 
to take no notice of it," she says. 
"Always better." Decisively, as from an authority. 
"The other one carves something, or does art needlework. When 
grandma was a girl they did painting on velvetupoonah, it was 
called. Or took likenesses. But then they wore ringlets." 
"I know. And their waists were goodness knows where. But 
they did ruins in water-colours." 
"In sepia. :Ma has some in a portfolio. Ready for your other 
cup ?" The answer is substantially in the affirmative. 
"Don't put the sugar in this time. They're such big lumps 
.... Thanks! . . . Yes, that was before it was Art Things, 
and Liberty's. They were just regarded as accomplishments where 
there were daughters. Then, if they became old maids, they kept 
it up. Because they had such families." This did not mean that 
the old maids of three generations back created scandals, but that 
our grandmothers' domestic cares stood in the way of their career 
as poonah-painters and so forth. 
Mrs. Challis cut the cake. Some always wait till this stag 
of tea to do this. But there are many schools. Then she said: 
"Titus says it's photography has put an end to all that sort of 
thing. I shouldn't wonder." 
" Nor I." But ][rs. Eldridge adds that she doesn't care about 
Art Objects for their own sake, though they do for presents. She 
then picks up the dropped mouse she has had an eye on. "Which 
is the one that slums " she asks. 
" Ohuboth! So does their lady-mother." There is a trace of 
bitterness in this expression. "But only by the way. I don't 
suppose they stick to anything." 
"Vhat does the good-looking one do?" :'o immediate answer- 
coming, the speaker throws a light, "Perhaps she's a vegetarian, 
or antivivisects  " 
"No, it's neither of those. But I've no business to tell. Titus 
said not, in the postscript." 
"IIe wouldn't mind me." 
" I don't know, dear. Perhaps it was you he meant. IIowever, 
you must promise not to tell, if I get the letter." 
"[y dear!as if I should tell I You know I never say a 
word [ " 
Z[arianne felt she had done her duty by this letter as she left 
the room to get it. 'or had she not hoourably resolved not to 
show it, and even gone the length of locking it into a drawer to 
prove her resolution  And didn't her getting up from her tea show 
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ing about the difference of the way one lives, in town and in the 
country, lothing to do with premises." 
She then went on to put a hypothetical case, to enable her hus- 
band to grasp the full range of the recent conversation. Suppos- 
ing that he had been a young man enanoured of a damsel whose 
sentiments towards himself were a matter of conjecture--suppose, 
in fact, he were "paying attention "; that was how the lady put it 
--would he prefer to press his suit in a town-house or a country- 
house  She made the question a leading one by suggesting divine 
solitudes congenial to the development of tender passions, and a 
climate favourable to the inspection of sunsets and moonrises. So 
tempting was the prospect to the mind of her hearer that he made 
a grimace expressive of greedy delight, and gave a low whistle. 
"'Ookyl" said he, dropping an aspirate humorously. "Country- 
houses--rather I" 
"Any man would say so at once, ]Iarianne." Which [rs. 
Eldridge contrives to articulate in a way that implies, IIeaven 
knows how, that their discussion has had application to some par- 
ticular case--no mere abstract review of the subject. For the ap- 
prehension of her husband is reached, with the effect that he says, 
with an expression of roused interest: "I say, Lotty, tell up. 
Who's the party  Who's at it now " But he does not press for 
information, because his wife cheeks hin skilfully with, "Hush, 
John!mnever mind now! I'll tell you after." IIis comment, 
" Some gal, I suppose," suggests some lucid vision into life and 
character beyond its drain on the resources of language. 
[arianne Challis would have entered joyously enough with her 
friend into the building" up of a situation involving only a neigh- 
bour's husband or wife, but she would fain have put a brake on the 
car of Gossip in her own husband's case. The worst of it was 
that every word she had said so far, with that intention, had only 
brought about an increase of speed. And now she was conscious 
that if she put in any protest of her faith in her husband's stabil- 
ity, matters would be made ten times worse. The horses would get 
the bit in their teeth. At least, his name had not been mentioned, 
nor the company he was in, before this stupid John Eldridge. All 
this, or the protoplasm of it, hung about her mind as she began 
saying, "If you mean . . ." and stopped. But she had, even 
with those three words, put her head in the lion's mouth past recall. 
Her friend interrupted. 
"I don't mean to say a sngle---word---more, dear, to you or to 
anyone. So don't be uneasy. But you see what John thinks." 
The speaker, as she rose to her feet with these words, as one 
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self of it as a resource of civilization, and returned it resolutely to 
his pocket. We are not responsible for this gentleman's actions, 
and can only record, without explanation, that he then said quite 
distinctly, "Pum, pum, puml" and slapped his hands heavily to- 
gether, lie added: "Time's gettin' on "--a remark equally true of 
all periods. Then he listened to the voices of the two ladies re- 
turning down the stairs. 
"Oh no!--you needn't be the least afraid about John. IIe's 
discretion itself in a thing of this sort. And you'll see it will be 
just as I say. When your dear husband comes back it will all be 
exactly the same, and . . ." Here her voice dropped, and John 
listened hard, but missed a great deal .... " So now, dear, you 
will promise to be quite happy about it, and not let yourself fret 
Won't you ?" 
' But, Charlotte dear, it's all about nothing .... '" 
"That's the right view to take, dear. That's just exactly what 
it is--all about nothing! 'oW let's try and be happy, and not 
think about it. John !--where are you  Do come and let's be off! 
I hope it isn't raining." 
"Pavement was dry enough when I came in," was ]l:r. Eldridge'a 
testimony. To corroborate it he went out in the front garden and 
gazed pwards, open-mouthed. "Oh no--it's not raining, fast 
enough," said he. Vhich seemed to imply that reerhaps something 
elso was. 

Marianne went back into her parlour and rang the bell for 
Elizabeth Barclay to come and take away the tea-things, because 
Harmood was out forher holiday. She looked and felt flushed and 
irritated, but could not have said whether it was with Charlotte 
Eldridge, with herlf, or with this showy girl at Royd. With all 
her stpidity--and she had plenty--she was not wanting in loyalty 
to her husband; although it may be a good deal of this loyalty was 
only a form "proper pride "--that is to say, amour propretook. 
Itow one wonders that commonplace, uninteresting people should 
have any amour propre---should love those insipid selves of theirs 
at a]|! Bt they have itthe duIIest of them. 
As she sat theze in the _growing dusk, watchixff the slow-com- 
bustion stove econolnizing its coal, .and making attempts to con- 
sume its own" rnoke, her soul was doing battle on its own behalf 
against the insdios siren Jealousy, who came and came and came 
again each time she thrust her contemptuously away. Had she, 
perhaps, despised her a little too roundly when her first whispez 
were atrdible. Had she treated them too much as an absurdity 
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when her husband's first great success had been followed by a sud- 
den uplifting of him into a world she resented--resented because 
the only part she could play in it had been a very minor one . Had 
she taken it too easily for granted that no harm would come if he 
went his way and she hers--she, who didn't mean to be patronized, 
whoever else did! ight it not have been really wiser to brace 
herself up to the bearing of one or two slights and humiliations, to 
laugh them off and acknowledge that a homely, uneducated Woman 
of her sort must needs fall contentedly into a back rank, rather than 
to refuse indignantly to march with the army at all She was 
not going to be tolerated, and made allowances for, not she !--t.hat 
was her attitude. That Arkroyd woman would have been just 
civil to her in time, no doubt; but how about all the affronts and 
indignities she would have had to put up with during apprentice- 
ship ? No--it was best as it was: Titus to go his way and she 
hers! Besides, her being constantly hatching him would do no 
good, if there were--that is to say, if there kad been--any truth in 
this nonsense of Charlotte's. But, really, it was all so idiotic. As 
if she couldn't trust Titus for five minutes away from her apron- 
strings! Of course, Titus was to be trusted! . . . Was he? 
She got up and walked about the room in the flickering firelight, 
conscious of her heart-beats, and half-inclined to cry, if she could 
have chosen. But her eyes felt dry over it, as a matter of fact. 
She caught herself beginning to feel angry with Titus, convicted 
herself of it, and reprimanded the culprit severely. Idiot that she 
was, to be affected by mere unfounded gabble! For she was far 
from believing, all the while, that Charlotte had any faith in her 
own insinuations. She fully recognized that her friend's pleas- 
ure in dwelling on the constructive relations of Paul and Virginia, 
Paolo and Francesca, Adam and Eve, for that matter--anywhom 
male and female, anywhere---was only human sympathy, leavened 
with hysteria. Had she not helped her, lubens et ex animo, when 
i.he improper study of mankind seemed good to their hours of 
leisure? The study, that is, of man and womankind in braces, 
selected by the student ? But when the model suggested for study 
was her own husband, in leash with a strange young lady, whom 
she had not seen, she felt the position of a philosophical analyst un- 
congenial. 
Why could she not be angry with Charlotte . That might have 
seemed the most natural safety-valve. ZIarianne had never read 
" Othello "--or much to speak of else---but she had seen it at the 
play. So she may easily have recalled Iago's cautions against the 
green-eyed monster that doth make the meat it feeds on, and corn- 
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pared it with the way her friend had somehow contrived to appear 
a warning voice, crying beware! to a suspicious soul adrift in a 
wilderness of its own unreason. She was not so very unlike tho 
Moor in her ready acceptance of tho character /er Iago had 
claimed for herself. Of course, Charlotte was a fool, and fanci- 
ful; but, equally of course, she was no mischief-maker. Why, 
see what a perfect faith she had in Titus's integrity! Marianne 
was angry with herself for allowing a doubt of it, without having 
the shrewdness to see that she never would have felt one if it had 
not been for Charlotte. In fact, left to herself in the growing 
darkness, to brood over her own scarcely fledged suspicion, she could 
not for the life of her have said what on earth began it all. She 
forgot all details of her conversation with Charlotte, and only knew 
that something in it had made her feel very uncomfortable. 
Really, one is sometimes inclined to believe that imps of dark- 
ness hang about, to run and help whenever they see a little bit of 
mischief brewing. 
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to :Marlanne, and the children, and his snug little wrltlng-room 
looking out on the Common across the garden, where he was on no 
account to be disturbed1 The very word "home" had a magic 
in it, and so forth: consult Literature, passim! . . . 
1Xo, really, it was too absurd to allow his nasty cynical tone to 
creep into his thoughts--here in IIyde Park; for that was the 
Marble Arch, and the cab was making a good recordowhen in less 
than an hour he would be back among his Lares and Penates. As 
he got nearer home he found that the fire of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion he had lighted began to crackle and burn up of its own accord, 
without further effort on his part. How he wished he could invent 
a word for that confounded hypothetical wickedness--treachery or 
what notmthat nervous imaginatives impute to themselves, know- 
ing its unreality all the while! 
He had never allowed himself to believe for one moment that 
loyd owed any of its charm for him to anything but . . . well! 
ma sort of general summary of the charms of a big wealthy coun- 
try-house full of pleasant people with balances at their Bankers'. 
So he expressly vetoed the idea that in the dream he was now wak- 
ing from, as he neared the Hermitage and Iarianne, there was 
any one individual that played a predominant part. He vetoed it 
in obedience to that groundless guilt of conscience he was going 
to find a name for. But for that he would have let it alone. 
He would have to find that name, to brand the intolerable 
nuisance; to denounce it by it, when it appeared. Then he might 
look it in the face unflinchingly, when it told him to snub his 
memory for remembering so vividly the sunset-glow on his com- 
panion's face, that day they walked back from the Rectory. What 
a luxury it would be to give this phenomenon its proper place! As, 
for instance, Mental Astigmatismmsomething of that sort! The 
more syllables thc better! Let him see !didn't afschune in Greek 
mean disgrace, or guilt. How would pseudschynomorphfsm 
serve the turn? Long enough, anyhow, to convince a Grand 
Well, it was thls--no need to say the long name every time; at 
]east, until the Jury should be empanelled !mthat was galling the 
kibe of his mind at every, chance thought of ;Judith Arkroyd that 
came into it. Why, in Heaven's name, should he not dwell with 
pleasure on her eyes, which were public property; on her lips, 
which he did not propose to interfere with; on the touch of her 
hand at parting, which, by-the-bye, had gone the round of the male 
units as the party broke up I :He was not going to appropriate a 
larger share than Felixthorpe, for instance, whom he thought a 
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address proving .irresistible---" only if it was made up to a shil- 
lin' I could get my tools out of pawn, being a carpenter by 
trade. _ _ " " 
Challis 
aoo to *  co .  th 
an oath. Then at last he got a moment's leisure for his overdue 
kiss, which he paid liberally, as he said: " Well, it is jolly to be 
back, at any rate! How are the kids?" 'or, whatever the mal- 
ady he had made the awkward name for had been, he wasn't go- 
ing to show any consciousness of it. 
"The children you mean? There's nothing the matter with 
them that I know of. :Now make haste; because it's a small leg. 
If I'd thought you were going to be so late it could have been rump- 
steak." 
Challis looked at his watch. "H'm! " said he. Which meant 
that seven-forty was not so enormously late, and really .more 
elastic arrangements might have been contrived. "I shouldn't 
have time for a warm bath, should I ?" 
"I must tell Elizabeth Barclay, then. I dare say she can keep 
the meat back. Only say!" 
"Oh, it don't matter, if there's any difficulty .... ' 
":My dear!owhy should there be any difficulty! You've only 
got to say .... Well loam I to tell Elizabeth Barclay, or am ] 
not ?" 
Challis decided, and said. That is, he did not formulate spe- 
cial instructions, his words being merely, "Half-past, then. I'll 
be sure not to be later," and went straight away to get a bath. It 
is the greatest of luxuries, as we all know, after a journey, and 
Challis had made up his mind to have one the moment he de- 
tected a flavour of roasting, because that implied plenty of hot 
water in the bath-room. 
Those who measure events only by the bounce they manifestoby 
their rapidity, or unexpectedness, or by the clamour that accom- 
panies themmwill wonder why any narrator'of a story should think 
such flat incident worth recording. But observe !oit was the very 
flatness of this conversation that gave it its importance, coming as 
it did on the top of the exhilaration of Mr. Challis's visit, and 
his parting with that large and lively company of friends less than 
two hours ago. It has its place---this flatness hasmin the lives of 
these two folk we write of, and really accelerates the story, although 
it is certainly slow in itself. 
How very much Challis would have preferred it if his wife had 
said, "I won't kiss you if you swear," and had then done it 
quandmme! His mindma fictionmonger's--reconstructed his re- 
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Charlotte Eldridge say" :Nevertheless, it is clear that r. 
Challis is keeping his tempernkeeping it admirably, perhaps, but 
still, keeping it I His 'ife's answer shows painfully how well she 
is keeping hers. 
"Charlotte Eldrdge said I should be wanted the moment I told 
her about Aminta Torrington .... :No Init's no use pretending, 
Tite! . . . Besides, I'm not hurt. Why should I be  Only I don't 
see why there need be a make-believe friendship between me and 
this young lady--and me to have to put on my black silk, and a 
new [adeira cakean to give IIarmood directions to say not at 
home I Charlotte Eldridge and I have talked it all over .... " 
"Oh !myou've talked it all over " Challis either is, or pretends 
to be, inclined to laugh. 
"Yes, we have. And you know how sensible Charlotte is about 
things of this sort .... o, Titus, you can try to make what I 
say ridiculous, and I dare say you'll succeed, but you know what a 
good friend Charlotte has been to me from the beginning .... " 
:Marianne pulls up short suddenly in the middle of her speech, 
with a suggestion in it of a tear corked in at its source. She gets 
the cork well in, and ends with: "I won't say any more about it. 
]'ou shall arrange it just as you like your own way "-but this with 
the amenability of a traction-engine making concession to its 
handle. 
Challis, who had felt it rather hard that a tearfulness derived 
from tender memories of [rs. Eldridge's loyalty in past years 
.hould slop over into his department, became awake to the fact that 
brisk strategy would be needed to prevent that cork coming out. 
"Come, I say now, Polly Anne!" said he with jovial remonstrance. 
"Fancy you and me falling out about a Grosvenor Square young 
lady!" IIe burst out laughing, roundly. "We have shot up in 
the world. 2l:y word!" IIe got his arm round an unresponsive 
invertebrate waist, in spite of a collision with a hook, which 
rather took the edge off his caress. Why cannot ladies have some 
sort of little smooth tie, just at that point, in case. It was a very 
slight blot on the scutcheon, however, and, indeed, would have 
counted for npthing with Challis had not [arianne offered him 
lmr mole to kiss instead of her lips. For she had a mole--a 
small one, certainlyjust on the cheek-bone. Now a liberal, un- 
reserved warmth in this act of the drama wold have been in- 
valuable. It would have helped Challis to snap his fingers at what- 
ever it was that was taunting him with having effected for politic 
purposes a half-derision of Judith as a Grosvenor Squariaaaad 
that, too, after the cordial message to his wife! 
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or some other attribute enabled him to bear the cold defiantly. 
"' It ain't freezin' here," said he, denying the obvious. "Hicey 
cold it was Bart'sey Park Sunday. The hice makes it cold 'acos 
of the skatin'." And Lizarann accepted this view of cause and 
effect. She might have disputed it had she not been beginning to 
feel uneasy about her daddy. 
"Why, child, don't ye go along to'ards meetin' him ? IIe'll be 
comin', I lay." Thus Mother Groves. And the boy added: "Why 
don't yer 'ook it along down to the Iilewye, to see for yourself  
]C'ou 'ook it! 'Ook it orf! I'm tellin' of yer." But Lizarann 
only stood on her two feet alternately, and hugged the dying heat 
of the chestnuts. They wouldn't be no good for daddy. Alas! 
"I was tolded not to do it," said she. "Yass! " 
:Mrs. Groves approved. "Quite right, my dear, not to disobey 
your parents. But your daddy he'll come, you'll see." 
But Frederick Hawkins had another code of morals. "I'd dis- 
obey my parents if I had any to speak on. If I'd a dozen on 'era, 
I'd disobey the bilin'." :Mrs. Groves pointed out that by doing 
this Frederick would be brought into collision with his Creator, and 
dwelt on the impolicy of such an action. But he continued ob- 
durate. 
"I'd disobey the kit on 'em. You'd see, if you kep' your eye 
open." Then, addressing Lzarann, he added: "You give me a 
chestnut, and I'll disobey your parents for yer. You jist try! See 
if I don't!" Then, when Lizarann timidly produced the chestnut, 
in great doubt of whether her action was justifiable, he added: 
"See if I ain't back again afore yer know where y' are," and, 
after a slight preliminary quick-step or double-shuffle, fled away 
into the growing dusk. 
"You keep your sperrits up, child," said/[other Groves. And, 
as is usual when one hears that one's spirits want keeping up, 
Lizarann's went dowm But she felt the old lady's goodwill, nd 
went and stood close up to her, taking care to choose the side away 
from the roasting-box, lest she should seem simply seeking warmth. 
However, she was soon invited round to the other side. The 
warmth made her communicative. 
"]gy daddy he's been to sea," she said. "Only in real ships, 
nd come home again. The Flying Dutchman she never come 
home." This did not explain itself to 3$rs. Groves. She drew a 
false inference. 
"She went to the bottom, I lay. And all aboard of her belike. 
Lord be good to us!" 
Lizarann shook her head. "Not the Dutchman. She's afloat, 
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think of it all! Of the three reefers out on the yard, struggling 
with the mighty wind; of the rising seas whose crested foam it 
blew to spray; of its voice as it whistled through the drenched 
cordage, and made a whisper of the sailor's shout to his mate, that 
spoke of the ship he saw out yondermthe ship that, whatever she 
really was, was to become the Flying Dutchman in the memories 
of all the three! And then to think of what that childmthat al- 
most baby girltold about her as she nestled, welcome enough, to 
the side of the old soul that had spent her last decade selling, in the 
London Streets, the chestnuts that had ripened in the southern 
sun, above the slopes the vines grew on. To think of the sordid 
and darkened lives, closed round in the intolerable hive of their 
own contriving, so stunted and suborned to a spurious contentment 
as never to long for an escape; so strange to the meaning of the 
word "rejoicing" as to find a version of it in the filth-house at 
the corner; whose swing-door, to say the truth, the little maid 
looks rather enviously at as it opens and closes, letting out the 
vapid bawlings from the human fools within into the silence of the 
streets, and suggesting jolly bad ale and new to the cold and empty 
passer-by! To think of the millions near at hand, all sunless be- 
neath the great black pall that has for weeks past shrouded their 
visible world, but has left them unchoked as yet and confident, and 
even a little boastfulHeaven knows why!--of some strange in- 
definite advantages carbon and sulphur confer on those who can 
breathe them and live. 
lo two items of the parallels could be more unlike, surely, than 
the reefers out on the yard in the great sea wind, and such chance 
wayfarers as are to be seen nowfew enough, for all who can 
keep indoors prefer to do so--making the best of their slippery way 
home, let us hope, to the native joint and vegetables and rice- 
pudding. Certainlynso one would have said--none more unlike 
than those of this approaching crowd, close on the heels of three 
policemen in charge of a wheeled ambulance, hand-driven, work- 
ing slowly along the least slippery part of the road. And most 
unlike of all, surely, the human burden, sot or reprobate perhaps, 
that the closed curtain of the ambulance hides from us. But he 
would have been wrong who said so. For it was Jim himself that 
was inside that ambulance, and he ought by rights to have come 
along that road on his feet. 
"You lie still, my good feller. The doctor he'll see to you." 
The policeman who says this to the interior of the ambulance says 
it as one to whom any form of po]l-parrotting--that is to say, 
human speechmis distasteful. He slaps his gloves for warmth, as 
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daddy has had an accident, is already well under control; the 
policeman Clancy, whom she kflows by sight, and has even spoken 
with, and who therefore is trustworthy, having told her that her 
daddy will soon come round, and never be a penny the worse. 
":Now you're going to be a good little girl, ain't you, and not 
make a shine." Thus the policeman, on vernacular lines, sup- 
posed to be soothing to the excitable. And Mother Groves, partly 
in defererice to a uniform, adds: "You do like the gentleman tells 
you, my dear, and go along where he says!" This suggests to 
Clancy, who had at first intended to limit himself to negative in- 
junctions, to say: "Yes, you run along home, little miss, and tell 
'em your daddy's being took proper care of." 
But the terrified scrap, blue with the cold, hal'f-choked with the 
hysterical gasps she is fighting against so bravely, as bidden, sees 
a deadlier possibility still before her in her arrival at home with- 
out her daddy. It was the dread of having to tell, more than the 
fear of being accounted the responsible culprit, that kept her glued 
to the spot. She was docility itself towards constituted authorities 
of all sorts, but now her feet simply would not move. Oh, what a 
huge relief it was when the other policeman, him along of the 
hospital-barrer, said: "Ketch that kid, some of you, and bring her 
along this way! Can't wait here all day!" He slammed his hands 
one across the other very hard, not only to procure circulation, but 
to express promptitude. 
The kid didn't want any bringing. She was acrois the road and 
beside the ambulance before the instruction to catch her could be 
obeyed. "You'll do your daddy more harm than good, that way!" 
said the hand:slapper, stopping short. Lizarann's first instinct, to 
scramble up the hospital-barrermto get at her daddy on any terms 
--had to be combated on his behalf. "t'eck the child up, and 'old 
her acrost the edge," suggests the potboy from "The ian." The 
constable remarks, "Some o' the public '11 be feeling dry by now, 
and nobody to serve 'era! You best carry that empty glass back, 
Thomas." But he accepts Thomas's suggestion, and Lizarann is 
grateful to the strong hands that pick her up to kiss her daddy's 
face. Was it really his?--she thinks to herself, as they put her 
down again out of her father's sight, below the couch-rim of the 
ambulance. She can't speak; he can. 
"Ye never cried ' Pi-lot/little lass." How hard he tried to make 
his voice cheerful, and how well he succeeded, too!wmere mass 
of breathless pain that he was. The least word a man can speak 
over whom a waggon has passed, crushing both legs, will show the 
constitution of a giant behind it, even if it is followed perforce by 
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happened, saying that there was nothing to make a hollerin' about; 
it was only a haccident, and wet could you expect, a day like 
this ? His anxiety to minimize the evil dil credit to a human heart 
that seemed, in spite of appearances to the contrary, to underlie his 
Asiatic nature. He was even attempting further exhortation 
towards fortitude when the policeman came up, and he vanished. 
In a very few minutes all were gone but Mother Groves and the 
chestnut stove, in the yellow gloom of the growing fog, waiting 
for the grandson of the former to come and see to the gettin' of 'em 
both home. As the old woman looked back on the event, it pre- 
sented itself to her as an accident, and the accident had been took 
to the Hospital. That.was all. On'y, that poor little thing! But 
Mrs. Groves soon forgot her, and was back on a great problem of 
her life--would the stove last out her time, with a bit of patching 
now and again ? It had been that patched already, and was near 
falling to pieces. And when her grandson come, late, she'd a'most 
forgotten the accident. There now, she declared if she hadn't l 

Lizarann pattered on as hard as she could go, so many steps to a 
sob, until she got to Dartley Street, and then she heard, behind her, 
the boy 'rederick Hawkins, out of breath. "You ain't any call 
for to watercart, young un," said he. His manner was superior 
and offensive, but Lizarann felt tha$ benevolent intention com- 
bined in it with masculine dignity. Still, protest was called for. 
"I hin't a-cryin'!" she said. "On'y my d-daddymhe's t-took 
to the Hospital!" It was too dreadful, put into words, and Lizar- 
ann broke down over it. 
"Who do yer call the worse by that ? He ain't, not he!" This 
boy means well. His better nature is roused, but he has no mode 
of speech that is not truculent or threatening. He softens a lit- 
tle, though, as he becomes communicative: "Why, I had two uncles 
and a aunt, flat they was, under a street-roller! And they just 
off with 'em to the Horspital, and, my eyes and witals!myou 
should a  seen 'em no better than a fortnit after I Singin' they 
wos !  
Lizarann disbelieved this story, but not because of the main in- 
cident. It was the singing that stuck in the gizzard of her 
credulity. Uncles and aunts neer sang. They might be raised 
from the dead; may not Lazarus have had a niece ? But singing! 
bno! She merely summarized her views, not arguing the point: 
st They never sang nuffint." 
A proud spirit brooks no contradiction. "Ain't I tellin' of 
yet?" said the Turk indignantly. He adduced corroborative evi- 
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pathetic if her own cup of bitterness, like her small niece's, had 
not been full to the brim already. But sympathy would have in- 
tensified Lizarann's solicitude about her father; the fact that the 
news could be apathetically received by anyone, even Aunt Stingy, 
fortified her. It may even be that she was braced by her own 
keen feeling of the injustice her aunt did her in apparently ascrib- 
ing her father's disaster to her, when really she was only the in- 
nocent and most unwilling bearer of the news of it. That, how- 
ever, was Mrs. Steptoe's attitude. "There's a many'd 'a said you 
didn't deserve no supper," Said she, and claimed a weak good- 
nature as a quality of her own. She hustled Lizarann into her 
father's bedroom, with needless collateral pushes in wrong direc- 
tions, and the admonition, "Don't let me catch you in the parlour, 
or you'll know of it. Starin' round!" Her truculen.ce, no doubt, 
had something of a safety-valve character, and she may have 
thought that the youth of its object would remain ignorant" of its 
full stress, while she herself had the whole advantage of the relief 
it gave. But really the child understood more than she ascribed to 
her, and felt its injustice, tempered by the broad consideratio that 
it was only Aunt Stingy. 
:Mere ferocity towards children is bad enough, but it is hardest 
to bear when it is illogical. Aunt Stingy was inconsecutive in her 
grounds of indictment against Lizarann, and this added to the 
sting of her injustice. No child would have been readier than 
she to see to her own supper, and hot up half a bloater on the bit 
of fire that had looked so cheerful in the front roommthough she 
couldn't above half see it for Uncle Bob gettin' in the wayr to 
stoast a slice of bread afore the bars with a fair allowance of but- 
ter on; or to do what she dared not ask her aunt to do, and lie the 
four chestnuts, which she still treasured mechanically inside her 
frock, on the'top bar where it was flat, to get the heat back in 'em 
a bit, before cracking of[ the shell. So it was inconsistent and ab- 
surd in her aunt, after telling her to keep where she was or she 
would let her know, to return presently with all the supper she 
would get to-night, comin' in so late, and to add: "I wasn't waited 
on when I was a little girl. Standin' round, expectin' your elders 
to fetch and carry!" quite ignoring the fact that she herself had 
paralyzed her niece's activity by instructions not to go outside of 
that room until she was told to it. And equally so when, without 
any evidence that the child was going to say a word, she added: 
' R'ow, don't you answer me, for that I csnnot abide; but just you 
eat your supper and go to bed, or we shall have you ill next." Of 
oourse, it was only when Jim was out of the way that ]Irs. Steptoo 
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his wife had got the candle away. Just like her l--she done it 
a-purpose. But he knew there was a candle in Jim's bedroom, next 
door. 
The noise he made fumbling at the door, which was of course 
locked, waked Lizarann, who, having fallen asleep on the fact that 
her aunt had locked her in, knew that fact and no other as her 
senses returned. She called drowsily, "You locked the key that 
side," conceiving the disturber to be her aunt. Contrary to what 
might have been expected, her uncle understood clearly, and opened 
the door. But the reason he felt no surprise at the key having been 
turned outside was one of the indescribables of delirium. It was, 
somehow, because Lizarann answered instead of Jim. Of course-- 
so it seemed to himmif Jim had answered, it would have been in- 
side. You think that too strange . Try delirium, and see! 
His wife had had nothing to gain by telling him of Jim's ac- 
cident, and his faculties had not been at observation-point. Or, 
perhaps, he might be said to have forgotten that he had never 
known that Jim didn't come in to supper. Anyway, he accepted 
Jim as having gone to bed, and made a sort of apology for disturb- 
ing him. 
"Ash'kpardon mashcandlestlck," said he, in two husky words, con- 
sisting of matter thrown loosely together, and added, as a single 
thought that might help, "Looshfermash." He had no idea about 
time--thought his wife had left him a few minutes since. 
Lizarann was not frightened. She did not understand that 
Uncle Bob imagined her daddy was in his bed as usual; ad 
there was nothing unusual in his coming to look for a lucifer- 
match. She called out to him without moving: "On the mankle- 
shelf, Uncle Bob." But she was only half awake. She dimly 
heard him feeling about the room for the candlestick, and mutter- 
ing to himself. Sporadic examples of his favourite adjective made 
vutcrops in his monologue, becoming more and more frequent as he 
failed to discover the object of his search. Still, Lizarann thought 
herself at liberty to remain half-asleep, if she chose. 
Not being sure how far she had done so--she might, indeed, have 
been wholly asleep without knowing itmshe could not have said how 
long this continued. She was roused in the end by the delirious 
man suddenly exclaiming, in a voice of terror that filled her, too, 
with terror: "]fy Goard, then, he has only one!" He then broke 
out in incoherent fear: "You keep him of[ of me, master--you keep 
him of[. Or I tell yer, I'll brind himmI will!" At which Lizar- 
ann's heart stopped. Not from anything in the words, which were 
of the sort that she would have told Bridgetticks were "only Uncl 
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spill. It taxed lrs. Steptoe's nerves to negotiate all this, with that 
tryin' child making that noise downstairs. But it was either that or 
go down in the dark. We borrow her own phraseology. Besides, 
Lizarann had had nightmare and woke everybody, that time Jim 
gave Bob such a remindin', three months ago. So her aunt made 
her light secure before going below. 
Her expectation wss to find her husband in a stupid drunken 
sleep in the front parlour, and the door of the back room closed 
as she had left it. She saw the open door and quickened her 
pace. 
"What's that child been after outside of the room ? I'll soon 
know about that .... " She soon knew all that could be known 
at the moment--that her husband, whom she nearly tumbled over, 
was insensible or the ground---or half-insensible, muttering--and 
that Lizarann was vociferous with terror in bed, and quite in- 
capable, so far, of telling anything. Her first instinct was fault- 
finding, as against the child for screaming. "Stop your noise or 
I'll make you . . . Lizarann! . . . do you hear? . . . Wil 
you stop ?" And then in a voice of vengeful resolution: "I'll be in 
after you directly." Whereupon Lizarann choked her screams back 
and waited. 
Her aunt was examining Uncle Bob for bruises, so she thought; 
and he appeared, to be resenting the inquiry. Suddenly he recov- 
ered his articulation in a wonderful way, and became quite un- 
reasonably angry. 
"You'll keep your hands off me, or I'll smack your chops for 
you." He gathered himself up and got on his legs, but swayed a 
little as he stood. "What's that you're a-sayin'? Why the (de- 
scribed) Hell can't you speak up? Your tongue's fast enough 
when nobody's asked you for it. Look you here, Pry-scilla Coup- 
land, I ain't going to be minced about no more, for nobody." Lizar- 
ann knew from his calling his wife by her maiden name that her 
uncle's state was a dangerous one. He did it whenever he became 
savage with drink. What followed was no improvement. "Ah!-- 
you may go and tell Jim if you like. He's in it, like the rest on 
'em. I know all about their planning" and scheming. I'll make 
my affidavit afore a lawyer. First thing to-morrow morning, and 
mak an end of it all. I will! "" His manner had such serious 
conviction in it that the child thought him sane for a moment. It 
was something grown-up that she didn't know about. Her aunt's 
reply, with an uneasy half-laugh in it, was an attempt to soothe 
and conciliate. "Whatever are you fancyin', Robert." she said 
nervously. "Who's planning or scheming /Iust you come up to 
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Daddy were only here !--so thought Lizarann, as she stood in the 
doorway with her teeth chattering, and literally sick with terror. 
"I tell you I seen it., and I'll tell .you some more. Only lust you 
stand still. I'm a going for to cut it out, by Goard! Only you 
wait till I get my * * * knife .... It's round the * * * cor- 
ner against the window .... " These were the last articulate 
words Lizarann heard, as her aunt followed their speaker into the 
front room. Then the voices of both in confusion--his raving, hers 
concealing apprehengion badly under an attempt at command. 
This for a while; then a rapid crescendo of terror ending in a 
shriek, and an appeal to Heaven-knows-who to get the Police. And 
Lizarann--not seven yet !--had to make up her mind what to do. 



CHAPTER XIII 

HOW TIlE RECTOR OF ROYD TOOK A WRONG TURNLN'G, AND PICKED UP 
LIZARANN IN THE SNOW. lR. STEPTOE'S KNIFE, AND ItOW 
LIZARANN MADE IIIM LEAVE IIOLD OF IT. flOW AUNTIE STINGY WAS 
HANDY IN CASE OF ANYTHING, AND UNCLE BOB WENT TO SLEEP 
ON A SECOND-IIAND SOFA 

WHEN the Rev. Augustus Fossett, the brother of Lizarann's 
schoolmistress, and incumbent of St. Vulgate's Church, Clapham 
Rise, got hemoptysis, his friends tried to persuade him to throw 
up his appointment and go away to Australia or South Africa. 
His brother Jack wanted him to chuck the Church, and take to 
some healthy employmentmthe young man's expressions, not ours--- 
and took the opportunity to generalize overmuch, on the subject 
of the causes of death among the Clergy. IIe said that something 
he referred to merely as "it" was "all very fine, but two-thirds 
of them died of consumption." IIe was devoted to his brother, and 
wanted badly to get Gus clear of that filthy slum, with its horrible 
rows of little houses that had two or three families in them before 
the mortar was dry. But Gus refused to comply with his fam- 
ily's wishes. "I know Jack thinks," said he, "that if he could 
only get me into a lawyer's wig, or a sailor's trousers, I shouldn't 
have an apex to my right lung, practically. And moist sibilant 
vales would be things unheard of." IIe added that he wasn't mar- 
ried, and never meant to be; that the neighbourhood was healthy, if 
it was a little damp; and that all he wanted was change of air now 
and again. Taylor would come and take his duties for a week or 
so, and he would go to Royd, and Bessie Caldecott would nurse 
him up, at the Rectory. 
For the Rector of Royd, whose acquaintance the story has 
already made, was, in his relation to the Rev. Gus, the other half 
of one of those friendships that, according to Tennyson, have 
mastered time. So every now and again, as occasion arose, .the 
Roy. Athelstan's broad chest and shoulders loomed large in the pul- 
pit of St. Vulgate's, and his voice sounded altogether too big for 
the architectural treatment of the east window. 
About six weeks before the story-time of last chapter, the rev- 
erend gentleman had said to his sister-in-law: "Bess, I can't have 
163 
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He. opened the door quietly and went out. ]But he returneI to 
lock it; removing the key from within, but leaving it in the lock. 
Then he opened the street door and looked out. The little one 
had evidently misunderstood his instruction to leave it open-- 
well! she really was almost a baby. However, that was enough to 
account for the non-appearance of any policeman. No police- 
officer ever leaves a "stood open" door uninvestigated in the small 
hours of the morning. 



CHAPTER XIV 

OF TIIE END OF THE BLIZZARD, AND OF SIMON IAGUS. HOW IR. TAYLOR 
FOUleD A DOCTOR. OF A CIIASE TIIROUGII THE SNOW, AND A CANAL- 
LOCK. WHAT WAS FOUND l: IT. BUT SIMON WAS INVISIBLE 

How sweet and white and silent was the huge shroud of snow 
that lay so carefully on road and roof alike; unbroken, in this un- 
trodden stillness, by so much as the inemory of a rut inherited from 
yesterday's traffic; unmelted, even on the chimney-stacks, by the 
expiring efforts of yesterday's fires! IIow satisfiet: the stars that 
began to twinkle through the clearing veil of the snowdrift dying 
don, that the work of hiding London from them had been done 
thoroughly and well, and that they might shine on something clean 
at last I For the blizzard had gone to an appointment elsewhere, 
and the few flakes of belated snow that were afloat had given up all 
thought of blinding human eyes, and only seemed to pause in their 
selection of a resting-place. They had an embarras de choix. 
As the sole spectator of the stillness stood looking out into the 
night, and thinking Wordsworth to himself, he saw the fixed red 
eye of a Cyclops railway-signal through the clear air; snow- 
scoured, and innocent, so far, of smoke. All that mighty heart 
was lying still--yesI But that engine, idling on the line and wide 
awake, felt free to wander to and fro, with clanks, and finally to ex- 
ecute an arpeggio of truncated snorts downwards, and give a sud- 
den yell, and depart behind "a steam-blast from beneath its apron. 
Then Mr. Taylor saw distinctly, at the end of his wrong turning, 
the fence that stultified it as a thoroughfare. 
A wall of snow was agains the lower half of the door, and the 
a'hole row of houses it made one of was nearly masked by the 
drift-pile heaped against it; ad the snow that had caught and held 
against every roughness on the upright wall lay thick on every 
ledge and slope, and filled in every cavity. A sense of compromi 
was abroad in the air--an anticipated suggestion of a thaw; not 
yet, you know, but in time! Athelstaa Taylor, as a neighbour's 
clock struck five in a hurry, knew so well what the shovels meant 
to sound like in the morning while all was still dry; and what the 
falls of snow would be like from uncleared roofs later on, when 
much would be slush, 
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came readily in answer to his summons. It wouldn't do to lose 
sight of the case, he said. The man, who was quite well known 
to him as a typical case of Alcoho]isn, to the police as an habitual 
drunkard, and to the neighbourhood as always the worse for liquor. 
might very easily die of collapse if he wasn't carefully nourished 
when the reaction came. IIc would be much safer in a IIospital. 
Often in cases of this sort, life or death would turn on an injection 
of morphine on the spot. IIcart-failure might be very rapid. IIe 
spoke as though ]l?r. Steptoe's decease would be a real calamity. 
Ir. Taylor, tramping beside him through the snow, tried to shape a 
thought that hung in his mind. IIow if he himself, who preached 
a Rcsurrcction or IIercafter that as like as not this scientific gen- 
tleman did not believe in--how if he was less keen to preserve this 
depraved life, as a chance to clean it up a bit for a wholesomer de- 
parture later on, than the doctor in his professional enthusiasm, his 
sportsmanlike eagerness to win in a game of Therapeutics against 
Death  IIe felt a little ashamed of having thought more than once 
that the miserable victim of vice would be "best out of the way." 
Out of the way! . . . where? And then, how did he know that 
this consensus of all mortals to try and save even the most worth- 
less lives may not be an unconscious tribute to the underlying sense 
of immortality throughout mankind Would an honest belief in 
extinction fight to preserve a life that is a pain to itself and a curse 
to its neighbours? So thinking, he turned with his companion 
into Tallack Street. "Last house on the right, isn't it ?" said the 
doctor. 
What was that policeman doing in front of the last house on the 
right  Looking about on the snow as though in search for sonc- 
lhing, and then stooping forward over the low railing to examine 
the window-fastenings. It was all secure there when Athelstan 
Taylor came away. IIe quickened his pace, and the doctor did 
too. 
"Anything wrong, officer ." Both ask the question at once. 
"Couldn't say, Sir. Be so good as not to tread on these foot- 
marks. I want 'em kept till my relief comes. IIe'll be here in 
few minutes .... No--the window's not been tampered with, 
so far as I see. That's where it's so queer." 
All three stand silent a moment. Then both gentlemen exclaim 
at once that they see. The queerness is clear enough to both. The 
footsteps on the snow all point away from the window, and a glance 
shows that there is no corresponding" track of an approach to it. 
:None of the three seem to think the nystery soluble, for the mo- 
ment, and mere speculation is useless. The policeman supplies au 
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Cosset over the little woman and console her." Which Teacher 
really did to the best of her ability, but the fact is that though 
Lizarann was brave, she was inconsolable. And--what was bit- 
terest of all--she felt that faith had been broken with her; which, 
coming home too late to iiss Fossett, made her thimk that it might 
have been better to tell a child of Lizarann's character the real rea- 
son why she wasn't to go to Daddy. It was a doubtful point, 
though. Besides, it was far from certain, after all, that she could 
have seen Daddy if she had been taken to the Hospital. It would 
have been the worst result of all to fail in that, and have all the 
exposure for nothing. 
So the Rev. Athelstan--or Yorick---certainly thought, as he 
started to walk to St. Brides, meaning to avail himself of a town- 
ward-bound hansom if one should overtake him before he got to 
the tram. Omnibuses were all full, apparently, inside and out; and 
the opportunity of enjoying a rapid thaw was open to those who 
had for three weeks been praying for one. Streets overwhelmed 
with insufferable slush, and what was beautiful clean snow only 
a few hours since turned to torrents of an inkiness defying ex- 
planation. Roads that made even the sufferer by the slides we so 
enjoyed the making of in the early morning wish that he, too, was 
on our side, and could benefit by them, and knock double-knocks 
on them and never tumble. And see them now, turned to mere ill- 
mixed morass--floating pea-soup ankle-deep! Scavengers' carts 
that seemed to spill more than they removed, and persons of low 
ideals of energy losing sight of the objects for whose attainment 
they had been entrusted with brooms and rakes, and contented to 
do nothing particular with them, in rows. Zfalignant persons on 
roof-tops discharging wicked accumulations on unsuspecting heads, 
and shouting out "Be-low!" at the moment of impact. Butchers' 
carts coming as close to you as possible, to splash mud in your 
mouth and inside your collar, and reaching the horizon long before 
you become articulate to curse them. And then that saddest of all 
depressing sights, the skater who hes been warned off t-he ice that 
won't be dangerous for another hour at least, and is going home 
swinging his skates and doubting the benevolence of his )laker. 
So onward, through abating suburb and increasing town, to the 
zone of the Effectual. Of impatient carts that won't wait for the 
snow to thaw, but snap it up and carry it away without offering to 
account for their conduct; of mowing-machines fitted with Brob- 
dingnag revolving hair-brushes that will have to be washed now to 
be put to their proper use again, after sweeping up all that equiv- 
ocal mess parallel with the kerbstone; of turncocks looking happy 
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upon Jim was awake ia the dark, somewhere. And a man's voice, 
one good to hear, was saying, "I'll sit down by him and wait till he 
wakes, nurse. I promised little Lizarann I would see him." 
"That's my little lassI" said Jim faintly. And the nurse sald, 
"I thought I heard him speak." Then Jira felt that a big man 
came and sat beside him, who asked him what he had said. So he 
repeated, "The name of my little lass at home, master," and then 
had said all lie could, and went off again in a drowze, and was far 
away in a new dream in two seconds. In perhaps five he woke 
again with a start and said: " IIave ye been here long, master." 
But his mind must have travelled quick frown the dream lie was in, 
nd his place in it. For lie had to come back to bed No. 146 at St. 
Brides IIospital from Singaporefrom the hold of a ship a ]Ialay 
sailor had hidden himself in, after running amuck through the 
decks, wounding right and left. And Jim end Ananias Driscoll, 
the second mate, were the only men who would dare to ferret him 
out in the dark, with a horn lantern and loaded revolvers, to use 
in earnest if nd was. And, mind you --the fugitive might have 
put fire to the ship, as lief as not, except they caught him. Now 
lhe bilge in this ship, or something broke out of a cask in the hold, 
had a powerful bad smell with it, that had a mortal strange effect 
on your legs. And when Jim said so to Driscoll, a voice came that 
was not Driscoll's, and Jim became aware that he was somehow in 
a trap, nd woke just in time to escape it. But the smell of that 
bilge was the pain of Jim's foot; for the foot was there still, for all 
it had bn cut off end carried away in a pail. And the voice that 
had seemed Driscoll's, which was quite an unnatural one for a 
sailor with earrings, and a crucix tattooed on his chest, was 
identified half-way by Jim's waking sense, and Singapore had 
melted. 
"Scarcely a minute," sald the man who sat beside him, complet- 
ing Driscoll's sch. Which seemed incredible to Jim, after that 
affair at Singapore. But he let it pass. the more so that at that 
moment the nurse brought hm something in a cup, which made 
=:,_ 1 tter. 
"'ou was so good as to mention, master . . ." 
"Your little girl  YesI saw her, an hour snce .... Look 
I'll put my ear down, close. Needn't try to rai your 
For ,lim had something he wanted to say badly. 
"You'll not be mentioning any matters to my little ]ass, slr," said 
he slowly. And then, as though he felt hs words were a l[ttlc o 
scure: "You mght chance to be saying something regarding of the 
matter of my fuk *e see, master, a young child don't take thes 
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"I'll be your bail for that, master." But Jim cannot quite con- 
ceal his disappointment. IIe had formed such a high ideal of his 
visitor. Still, he can and does show his faith in him by spending 
the rest of his available speech-strength on a few words of gratitude 
to Lizarann's protectors, and assenting without conditions to the 
proposed arrangement. But when will he be "about again" ? The 
nurse throws eight weeks, somehow, into her expression, without 
speech, and the forgiven parson interprets for the blind man's 
hearing. 
"Qtite a month, Coupland. But I will bring your little girl to 
see you the moment the doctors will allow me. Now, good-bye! " 
Alas, poor Yorick! He had been so enjoying his companyu 
company that had neither respect for his cloth, nor contempt for his 
cloth, nor indifference to his cloth; that, in fact, knew nothing 
about his cloth--and rejoicing in Jim's free speech, that would have 
been cramped here and crimped there had the speaker known he 
was addressing a parson-gentleman. It was like stepping back into 
the old days before he took clerk's orders; days when he was still 
uninsulated, still one with his kind. And yet there was never a 
man with a more earnest belief in his inherited mission to fight the 
Devil in any of the half-score of Churches that look askant at one 
another, and waste good powder and shot over the creeds their con- 
gregations shout in unison, knowing all the while that one or more 
of the chorus may be--must be--uttering a lie. Athelstan Taylor 
had donned the cloth he wore simply because it was the uniform of 
his territorial regiment in the army that, as he conceived, was be- 
ing for ever enrolled in the service of Ormuzd against Ahrimanes. 
In his enthusiasm to fight beneath the banner of his division of the 
army, the Cross, he had ridden roughshod over a hundred scruples 
on petty details; and the consequence was that his most earnest ad- 
mirers were often fain to shake their heads over his lawless ex- 
pressions of opinion on sacred subjects, and to lament that Taylor, 
with so many fine points in his character, should be on vital points 
of Doctrine so painfully unsound. It was an open secret on the 
part of both Augustus Fossett and his sister that they prayed for 
Athelstan; the former with a belief as real as he was capable of 
that the wanderer would be guided; the latter with a practical mis- 
giving that a very large number of thoughtful persons had not been 
guided, or so many samples would not be to be found outside the 
Communions of the English--and Roman--Churches. For too 
many of her brother's idols had "gone over" for it to be possible 
to pool the latter in the sum total of orthodox, heterodox, and 
cacodox dissidents. Of which last, in connection with thi 
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brother's and sister's petitions to the Almighty to guide Athelstan 
into their way of thinking, the one they preferred to call Soeinian- 
ism was the most poisonous and insidious. A creed baited with 
mere veracities, to get a bite from the unwary! 
As for Athelstan, every time he came to take l.is friend's burden 
off his shoulders in London he felt more clearly than before how 
apt he was to lose sight of even Ormuzd and Ahriman in a blind 
struggle against the brutalism and debauchery, and filth and dis- 
ease, of a London outskirt well up to its date. Encouraged at first 
by the tidiness of the last-built bee-lines of bricks and mortar, he 
had half hoped a compromise was being found between purchasing 
a sense of Christianity for the rich at the cost of indefinite multi- 
plication of the poor, and passing sentence of death on those unable 
to enjoy living on nothing, or to give anything in exchange for 
something. But as soon as he began to get behind the scenes his 
poorer parishioners were enacting, he saw and heard every day 
things that had dashed his hope; and by the time of the story had 
quite come to the conclusion that the small population whose souls 
he was supposed to be looking after were as vicious as the Court of 
Charles the Second, and so idle as to affirm the right of male man- 
kind to sixteen hours out of twenty-four to eat, drink, sleep, and do 
nothing in--slight exceptions to the last, to nobody's credit, being 
allowed for. Of course it was an exaggerated feeling on Athelstan's 
part; one thing was that he could not reconcile himself to the 
ubiquitous fetor of the beer in which, speaking broadly, his flock 
--who didn't acknowledge him as their shepherd at all--lived and 
moved and had their being. Under exasperation, he thought of 
them in that way . . . and forgave them! 
]Iiss Fossett interrupted a reverie to this effect, by saying to him, 
as he arrived, after striding five miles in an hour through the slush 
and drizzle: "I've had to put that child to bed." 
"Hullo !--nothing bad, I hope?" What a damper! And he had 
looked forward so to the small anxious face, and the consolation he 
was going to give it. All his clients were not so nice as Lizarann. 
"Dr. Ferris said he wasn't sure if it was pleurisy. It might be 
pneumonia." 
"Doctor's been, then ?" 
"Oh yes I--I sent for him. She's been poulticed ever since." 
"Hope it's all a fuss about nothing." 
"I hope so. Here's a visitc.r, LizaranrL :Now don't you :ump 
upI" 
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proper inquiries made." The Baronet had done so, certainly; but 
nay be said to have been left speaking, like ]LP.'s when a reporter 
packs off an instahnent of shorthand in mediis rebus. "Of course, 
if there was any doubt about the driver of the van being sober at 
the time . . ." 
Jim showed anxiety on the carman's behalf. "He mightn't be 
any the worse driver for that, lady," he said. "It was the sart o' 
night a pint or so don't go far on, to keep the life in a man." 
"Jim won't grudge him that much, on such a night, Lady Ark- 
royd. But Sir Murgatroyd's quite right, of course! However, as a 
natter of fact, the whole thing has been thoroughly sifted, and it 
seems certain drink had nothing to do with it, this time." 
"Not likely, master! Didn't the pore feller make a shift to get 
over here a'ter work hours--took a night-turn all the way frown 
Camden Road goods station--so they told me--just for to hear the 
end of the story ? And the follerin' night ? So they said, and I'm 
tellin' ye all I know. In coorse, I never seen him, myself!" 
"NoEof course you could not." Lady Arkroyd's pity for Jim's 
blindness, which his speech ignored, is mistaken by him for regret 
at the stringency of visiting regulations. The feeling of com- 
passion in her voice seems to him only man's natural resentment 
against rules, interpreted by womanly sensibility. 
"I'll see him one o' these days, lady," Jim says consolatorily. 
Of course, he means in the days of the wooden leg to come, if not 
sooner. Her ladyship, still conscious of the desirability of a 
religious atmosphere, has some vague impression that :[r. Taylor 
has been guaranteeing Jim eyesight on a cloud, through the whole 
of an exasperating Sunday lasting for ever; and she makes up her 
mind Jim could be read to out of the Bible with advantage, and of 
course there were any number of people ready to do this sort of 
thing. She will inquire about thst. But Jim had really wanted to 
change the conversation to a subject nearer his heart. 
"[y little lass, lady !" he said. "You seen the lass once, 
round to the Schoolhouse. Happen you might see her again ?" 
"If I see Iiss Fossett, Coupland, I shall certainly ask her to 
point out your little girl. She may not be there, you know." 
"That's so, lady. But supposin'! Any guess thing you nfight 
speak about, ye know. So I was just thinkin', if you was to be so 
very kind as to bear in mind . . ." 
"Yes. Indeed I will, Coup]and. Is there something you wish 
I should say ?" 
"Well, lady, yes! And be very thankful to ye! Would ye be 
so very kind as just say to her . . . rom her Daddy, ye know 
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-then Lady Arkroyd thought he was aa Agnostic. lie had really 
only paid tribute to her superior education. But it seemed to set 
him a-thinking, tool For he added, after a pause: "]f they'd a' 
been ordered for the worst, maybe I might have had my barker- 
pipe." Tho word "Divinely" had not carried his mind outsido 
the tIospital regulations. Poor Jim had not the remotest con- 
ception that he had shocked his lady visitor. 
Nevertheless, she was shocked, and felt the case called for art 
effort. But her own religious convictions---only she had been quite 
properly educated, mind you !---were few and vapid. Itcr propri- 
etorship of a Prayer-Book, with a mark in the right place, nearly 
covered the whole ground. IIowever, there was always the Rev. 
Athelstan; she could make him responsible, by indirect engineering, 
for any amount of belief, whatever her own unprofessional laxity 
might be. So she assumed a definitely religious air, and ignored 
Jim's unfortunate remark about the pipe. 
"I feel so sure, Coupland, that Mr. Taylor has told you, and will 
tell you more, about Where to look, in tribulation for . . ." 
"Sakes alive, Lady! Me lookl . . ." Jim, who had inter- 
rupted, stopped suddenly, confused and perturbed at something. 
Iter ladyship, interpreting this as some protest of Agnosticisn, now 
felt her insufficiency to deal with the case, and only wished to 
transfer the conversation elsewhere. She felt she had done her 
duty, in what she would not have hesitated to mention in Society as 
"goody talk," when she executed that superb entrechat, so to speak, 
of the big initial W of "Where." She had done her duty, and had 
not succeeded. She would be quite justified now in relaxing from 
the exalted serenity, tempered with due humility, of a spiritual in- 
structress, and referring to the minor consolations of this earth. 
She ignored Jim's exclamation, and continued speaking as though 
her last sentence had been completed. 
"Besides, in a very little while you will be able to have Eliza 
Ann back again, and really you'll be able to move about quite 
easily." 
Ji]n laughed out--a big hearty laugh of contempt for any mere 
personal mishap of his own. "I'll have the less weight to carry, 
sure!" he said. And then her ladyship looked at her watch, and 
asked the nurse whether that clock was right; who promptly replied 
that that clock was, if anything, slow. Seeing the good effect of 
which, she went on to say that it was slower still. However, this 
was not needed, for the visitor was only feeling about for de- 
parture, which, in view of the possible indefinite postponement of 
[r. Taylor's return, was given up with insincere professions of 
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shore-boat waves God-speed to the ship set frce, his hearer seemed 
to shake off some of the gloom that oppressed him. "I'm martal 
glad to see ye back," he repeats, "by token of the good lady." 
Athelstan takes the hand that seeks his. "Why the good lady, 
Jim " he says. 
"Why, master, the good lady she says to me, she says, did I 
know where to look for soomat or other Lard knows what! And 
I says to her, 'Me look!' I says, because 1 was thinking belike 
this drawback on my eyesight might have slipped out of mem- 
ory .... " 
"Not very likely, Jim! But if it did, Lady Arkroyd's recollected 
it by now." 
"Ye think so, master ? But put it she hasn't! I'd be sorry she 
should come to the knowledge late in the day. These here ladies, 
master, they ain't a rough sart, like we"--this did not mean his 
hearer, only himself and his congeners m'' and she might easy get 
tender-hearted what with thinkin' over. And I'd never be the 
morse, bless you l " 
"I see what you mean, Jim." The light dawns; the speaker had 
been till then in the dark. lie has a laugh ready for it, as he adds: 
"' You thought the lady would be unhappy when she found she'd 
been talking to a blind man about his eyesight ? Wasn't that it ?" 
That was it, clearly. But Jim discerns a justification for his idea; 
when he learns that his blindness had been fully talked over. 
"There's just what I said, in that, ye see!" says he. "The lady 
wouldn't be talking, not to hurt my feelings! Jim Coupland's 
feelings now! . . . where are we at that," They seem to be a 
rare good joke o Jim. But there $ material for regret in the 
background. "'Tain't a matter to cry one's eyes out over," says he, 
" but a bit of a pity, too! . . ." 
" What is, Jim ?" 
"' If I'd kept a lookout ahead, I could have steered the good lady 
clear of any fret about me and my eyesight. And if we'd only 'a 
known, I might 'a told her the starry o' the Flying Dutclrman--just 
for entcrtai,ment like! A yarn's a yarn, master!" 
Athelstan Taylor was puzzled on his way home by the curious 
selection of a restless conscience as aliment for disquiet. But 
thinking back on his own past, he found that his disquiets had not 
been about his mistakes that had most harmed oihers. Could he not 
remember his on prolonged remorse, at five years old, when an 
overtwist brought of[ the wooden leg of a mnute doll, and he had 
the meanness to put the limb in place, and leave it, sound to all 
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ann to refer to the fact that Daddy would never enjoy Uncle Bob's 
society again; there may have been ambiguity hero--was it all uno 
mixed disadvantage t--and still longer, quite late in the day, in 
fact, before her reflections reminded her that Mrs. lIacker's mar- 
ried daughter Sarah, having wore her cloze out, took up with Mr. 
Brophy, her present husband. A reminiscence evidently recording 
the exact language of older persons than herself. 

" What did you say was the name of that gentleman you met at 
Royd, Yorick --the amusing one  . . ." 
" ]3rownrigg " 
" 'o---the other." 
"Challis." 
" The same name as the author ?" 
"IIe/s the author. Titus Scroop is his nora-de-plume. Why do 
you ask " 
" Because it must be his wife I wrote, Mrs. Steptoe's character 
for last week. ]l[rs. Alfred Challis, The IIermitage, Wimblcdon." 
" Oh yes--that would be. IIow did you know of her ?" 
"That 5[rs. Eldridge--she's a sort of cousin, you know--wrote to 
see if I knew of a cook." 
" But you knew nothing about Sirs. Stcptoe's cooking." 
"lh'o--but she can try." 
"I don't call that conscientious." 
" Oh, my dear Yorick ? Isn't that just llke you now ? If every- 
one was such a dragon, no one would ever do a good-natured ac- 
tion." 
" Was it good-natured--to Mrs. Challis " 
"It may turn out so. frs. Stepoe may be a real treasure." 
The above is short and explains itself. The time of it may have 
been three days after the previous story time. 



CHAPTER XIX 

HOW AUNT STINGY BECAME :MARIANNE'S COOK. A MOST OFFENSIVE 
BIBLE CLASS. :MR. CHALLIS'S JUDITIt. ESTRILD AND TIIE OSTROGOTHS. 
THE ACROPOLIS CLUB 

IT was certainly our friend :Marianne at the IIermitage, Wim- 
bledon, to whom :Mrs. Steptoe, now a free-lance, was going to apply 
for a cook's place. It was rather an audacious piece of effrontery; 
so also are two-thirds of the applications the Registry sends you 
on, and charges you five shillings for. _Mrs. Steptoe was a very 
poor cook indeed; but, then, it was so long since she done any cook- 
ing reg'lar that it was easy for her to forget how poor it had 
been. 
The coincidence was not a miraculous one, and it will not appear 
so if you will image to yourself :Mrs. Charlotte Eldridge coming 
down very late one morning and opening letters. Further, imagine 
that the contents of one takes her aback, binds her attention, and 
excites a sort of torpid curiosity in :Mr. John Eldridge, who is just 
off to catch his train; but the nine thlrty-eight will do if he misses 
it. Then that the lady throws the letter down, and says: "Well, 1 
declare! Elizabeth Barclay, of all people in the world!" 
Don't try to imagine :Mr. Eldrldge, nor his hat, nor its band, nor 
the woollen comforter he buttons his coat over. It isn't worth he 
effort. But take the story's word for it that he said "Elizabeth 
Barclay?" six times, and ended with, "What's she been had up 
or ." 
"John, you're a fool! She's :Marianne's cook, and she wants me 
o find her another. Of course!" 
"But what's her game? What's ][arlanne's cook's little game? 
What's she been a-takin' shares in ? Vhere's she been selling her 
dripping to ? Tell away, Lotty!mspit it out!" But he does not 
forward matters, for he again says "Elizabeth Barclay" several 
times, and finishes up with "Well! " 
"When you've done." A pause. " She's going to marry a corn- 
factor." 
:Mr. Eldrldge closes one eye. "Females do," he says; and then 
adds, quite inexplicably: "I shouldn't wonder if he was in the 
Brixton Road." 

236 
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condition," and had then revealed the corn-factor with such a tre- 
mendous accent on his first syllable that an impression followed it 
in the mind of Bob Challis, the boy, home for the holidays, that 
factors of many other goods had been under consideration, and that 
:Mr. Soul had been the fortunate candidate, lor his name was 
actually Seth Sou]. 
This, of course, was at the Christmas following Challis pre's 
visit to Royd. But lfrs. Barclay had kept her condition unchanged 
for the time being, to oblige Miss farianp_e, which was how she as 
often as not spoke of frs. Challis. That lady had really exerted 
herself to find a substitute, any plausible application having been 
referred for settlement to the corn-factor's fiancee. That very 
honest woman had denounced and rejected every candidate for the 
place so far. She applied the same formula to all: "It don't speak 
rnuch for her "--that there was such a flaw in her register, or such 
a defect in her demeanour. It didn't speak much for one that she 
had just taken a twelvemonth's leisure at a relative's; or for an- 
other.that she smelt of spirits at that time in the morning; or for 
another that she nearly came tumblin' down the kitchen flight, and 
Couldn't walk straight. It certainly didn't. But it spoke vol- 
umes for ]frs. Barc]y's integrity that she rejected them all, when, 
by accepting one, she mght have flown straight to the corn-factor 
and nested under his wing, the minute her things were got. 
The acceptance of our friend Aunt Stingy was the result of 
desperation, as we have hinted, on l[rs. Cha]lis's part However, 
to do her justice, she tried to shift the responsibility off her own 
shoulders. 
"I should not have dared to send her packing after what you said 
this morning, Titus," said she; scarcely, perhaps, quite fairly. But 
Titus replied good-humouredlyfor think how well that chapter 
had started !" Never mind, Polly Anne! I'll be responsible. 
She'll turn out all right enough, I dare say." 
And thus it had come about that {rs. Steptoe ound herself, 
within six weeks of her husband's death, in a situation where, al- 
though its standard of cooking was no better than that of most 
English houses of the same type, she was hard put to it to keep up 
the pretence of any knowledge at all. A very slight early experi- 
ence had to go a long way, and detection and convction would have 
ensued if lfarlanne Challis had profited by her dozen of years of 
housekeeping. But Elizabeth Barclay had been a treasure; and 
treasuresthat {s to say, persons who don't drnk, can roast and 
boil, and know three sorts o soupmake it quite unnecessary for 
any English mistress to give any thou'ht to the subject. The new 
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eavesdropping to listen to it ? He decided that he might, as Mari- 
anne would surely never say before the children anything she would 
not wish him to hear. But he wanted to know, too. Still, he was 
conscious enough of his wish to know, to find it necessary to im- 
pute his reluctance to be influenced by it to that mental vice he had 
invented a name for. 
"How did you know your mother meant her? IIow did you 
know she didn't mean the new cook ." 
",'o fear! Her name's Priscilla. Besides, the mater calls her 
Steptoe. Besides, Aunt Lotty did it, too." 
"Did what ? What did Aunt Lorry do ?" 
"Called her Judith. Cat heard her, same as me." 
"Probably you ought to say 'same as I,' young man. But it 
may be an open question." Challis paused, half-minded to request 
his promising son and heir to keep his confidences in reserve. But 
the evil genius of himself or Marianne stepped in. and caused 
Catharine, the little girl, who was still under seven, to sing with 
her mouth shut as she hung over the bannisters in the passage out- 
side. ][aster Bob immediately left off pulling his father's hair and 
rushed to the door, shouting loud enough for the Universe to hear, 
"Didn't she, Cat ?" and ended a perfectly orthodox interview for 
the collection of evidence by lugging the witness in, nearly upside 
down, to testify. 
"Put your sister down, you young ruffianmdo you hear ?" And 
Challis adds under his breath: "Much good your school's doing 
you! " But the young persons explain simultaneously, "That's 
how we do," not without pride in an ancient usage. 
:Now, this little provincia]isn, or scrap of folklore, had its sharo 
in moulding events. For consider!rail a Sabine woman, after 
Rubens, had been put down right-end-up, anxious to make a state- 
ment, who could have reftsed to listen to her ? Challis, who would 
not have objected to hearing no more of what Aunt Lotty said, felt 
bound to take the readjusted maiden on his knee--she wasn't 
Sabine, and he couldand get at the upshot of her disjointed testi- 
mony. Master Bob, following ascertained usage, dictated or sug- 
gested her evidence; and nipped anticipated statement in the bud, 
at his convenience. Between the two of them, however, it was clear- 
enough what sort of talk had gone on between their mother and 
Aunt Lotty. 
"After all," said the vexed man to himself, after packing off his 
young informants to presumable mischief elsewhere--" after all 
what can it matter if ][arlanne did say in a moment of irritation 
that I might go away to . . ." he paused on the next two words, 
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honestly to him at breakfast, "Recollect, to-night's the Acropolis 
dinner " IIe was in such a state of sensitive irritation that, just 
as he was getting into stroke again, he had a new upset---caught 
a crab, as it were--because Estrild reminded him of Eldridge, and 
brought the whole vexation back in full force l 
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remember, is barely ten minutes cab from Waterloo, so this way 
did perfectly. 

"John finds it do better," said Yrs. Eldridge, arriving in due 
course. " Only when he wants a walk he goes by East Putney, 
because the District saves him at the other end. Eight o'clock din- 
her, I suppose. Besides, they won't be punctual. They never are, 
nowadays." rrhis was said to show how thoroughly au fair the 
speaker was of the ways of fashionable life. It was mere talk by 
the way, unspiced by direct reference to any Eros, respectable or 
otherwise. 
"I know nothing about them," said Marianne damningly--that 
is, so far as a suggestion that she was none the worse thereby could 
condemn. Another, that it was best to know little of the class re- 
ferred to, was latent. It rankled though, all the more that :Mrs. 
Eldridge's expressive silence recognized its existence better than 
words. A garrulous person's silence may have all the force of a 
pause in a symphony. When the bton of [rs. Eldridge's con- 
ductor, lischief, allowed the music to steal gently in again, it 
came on tiptoe, with subtle finished skill, a pianissimo flute-phrase 
in the stillness, harbinger perhaps of a volume of sound. 
"Couldn't youm[arianue dear---couldn't you . . . " 
"Couldn't I what," It may be unfair to use the adjective 
grumpy to describe this question. Vhen a lady beds her chin in 
both hands, with her elbows on her knee., and gazes at a slow- 
conbustion stove doing its best, while she speaks, her words may 
have an altogether false effect. 
" Ahmwell! Perhaps I oughtn't to say .... .,ever mind. 
dear! Let's talk of something else. IIow's Mrs. Steptoe getting on 
with her soups" A brisk rally of the orchestra--a rousing thrill 
on the drum. But too artificial! 
"Elizabeth Barclay's been here o-day, to show her about blot- 
ting-paper. Greasy, and then Titus grumbles. But what did you 
mean to say" 
The conductor hushes the orchestra--gives gentle permission 
again to the flute. "No, dear, I oughtn't to say. Because I know 
how you feel about it, exactly. But what I thought of saying 
wa, . . . " 
"Yes. Do go on, Charlotte!" 
"Couldn't you have made up your mind to go--ust this once  
Iecause you were asked, this time." 
"I sholdn't have enjoyed myself." 
"Of course not, dear! either should I. But you know what I 
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own, would have drawn from her a more genuine laugh than her 
last. But she was in no mood for laughing, and the greatest booby 
in Christendom might have passed muster with her as a parallel to 
her husband. We are not prepared to say he had not done so in the 
present case. 
Marianne got up uneasily frown the low chair she sat on before 
the fire; took another, but did not keep it long; rose again, and 
walked restlessly about the room. Unlike her!--so thought her 
companion, glancing up at her keenly, but furtively. ]Irs. 
Eldridge had no definite plan of mischief; she only wanted the luxo 
ury of caressing her favourite subject. She felt a little alarmed, 
and rather wished the disquieted one would sit down again. But 
]Iarianne showed no tendency to do so. On the contrary, the said 
suddenly: "I forgot to tell Iartha those underthings must not 
go to the wash. That woman always shrinks them," and left the 
room. ]Irs. Eldridge heard her bedroom door close above, but no 
sound of colloquy with ][ar1ha. Then her attention was taken off 
by a tap at the door, whose executant she gave leave to come in. 
It was :Mrs. Steptoe, meek and creditable as an evening-cook; to 
wit, one that has done her washing-up. A sense of chapel hangs 
upon her, and the cough she gives as preface to speech seems con- 
scious of its indebtedness to a pause in some sort of devotional 
service undefined. Her widowhood and the distinction of her sud- 
den loss have given Aunt Sting T a chastened identity. But 
though in the ascendant-, she will not obtrude herself. Irs. Challis 
--servants seem lately to have left off saying missis and master-- 
not being to the fore, she will retire and remain in abeyance, ex- 
ceptin' rang for. It was only to remind about ordering Itunt]ey 
and Palmer, [r. Challis being that particular. But [rs. Challis 
would be back directly, said Mrs. Eldridge. Aunt Stingy, nothing 
loth, would remain to chat. 
Interrogated, Lizarann's aunt is finding the place comfoable. 
The ketching chemley draws a little imperfect, certainly; but the 
boiler full up, if hot over-night, lastls on the next day, and any 
quantity. A great convenience! It is noticeable about Irs. Step- 
toe's speech that it does not improve when she tries to talk up 
to her company. When she spoke to her equals in Tallack Street, 
without desire to impress, she was provincial and unpolished, but 
seldom Cockney. Now, her attempts to be classical and win re- 
spect from [rs. Eldrldge are failures. 
"What sort of a place was .rs. Fossett's! ' 
"" Mss !--excusln' my makln' bold to correct. ]3ut not in a place 
there. Only as a reference." " 
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readiness to wait for enlightenment, and becomes seated, but 
knocks nothing over. IHs wife throws him a gleam, to live on. 
"We are discussing the identity of a photograph," she says. 
An occurrence interposes, ]Iaster Bob's arrival; the toleration for 
a few brief moments of exultation over the evening's successes, 
and his dismissal to bed, rather disgusted at Europe's want of ap- 
preciation. Then Mrs. Steptoe, who had retired to admit him, re- 
enters and resumes. 
" Those are the parties I told you, ma'am," says she, in an un- 
dertone of confidence brought forward from the previous con- 
versation, rather definitely exclusive of the newcomer, who had 
overlapped it. But lm has his ideas, and as soon as he has thor- 
oughly polished with his wrist the bridge of a nose he has just 
blown, he offers counsel: 
"No name on 'em  Look on the back. Look on the edges where 
they tuck in. Nothin' like lookin'!" tIis wife accepts the sug- 
gestion without tribute to his sagacity; and when the photo is 
slipped from the passepartout, there on the back is plainly written: 
"B[r. and Mrs. IIallock, Nelly, Totty, and self. June, 1888." 
"She'll be all right," said ][rs. Eldridge, returning to her hus- 
band in the drawing-room a quarter of an hour later. For 'Mrs. 
Challis, already upset by her previous interview with her friend, 
had been in no condition to have it burst upon her suddenly that 
important events--which she could not the least understand, so 
farwrelating to her sister's life, and perhaps to his own, had been 
concealed from her by this husband whom she was now called 
upon to have so much faith in. She had completely broken down: 
had left the room white as ashes, having been previously flushed 
and feverish; and had nearly fainted away on the stairs. She had 
been got safely to bed. and had so far recovered as to be able to 
say that she should go to sleep soon. Perhaps her chief wish was 
to be let alone. She wanted to think to the bottom of this photo- 
graph story. What was it a|l about ? 
But Mr. Eldridge perceived that this sort of weather was trying 
to some constitutions, and suggested drastic treatment, tIis wife 
said, "Be quiet while I write this," and i-norcd his suggestions. 
She wrote a brief note to [r. Challis. and left it in his bedroom 
candlestick on the hall-table outside. He was sure to see it. She 
then asked her husband whether he was coming, or was going to 
go on mooning there indefinitely. He chose the former course 
without insisting on closer definition of the latter. 
A couple of hours later Alfred Challis paid a cabman a shilling 



CIIAPTER XXI 

IIOW JIM RETURNED IIOME, ALL BUT ONE LEG, AND LIZARANN CALLED 
IIIM. IIAD TIlE DEVIL GOT UNCLE BOB . llOW BRIDGETTICKS tlAD 
IIEARD OF A SCIIEME FOR LIZARANN'S BENEFIT 
LXZARAN'S deferred hopes of being allowed to rejoin her Daddy 
made her heart sick, but they never ceased to be hopes. No under- 
current of despair made itself felt. If Teacher's reassuring tones 
had not been sufficient, were there not the gentlenan's, known to 
I, izarann's direct simplicity as .[r. Yorick--a designation remain- 
ing uncontradicted in his laughing acceptance of it. But he was 
going back to his own Rectory, in order that Gus should be once 
more in harness at St. Vulgate'sDhis own proper field of labour 
during the approaching Holy Week. The invalid was enormously 
better; so he himself said. 
IIowever, :Mr. Yorick was destined before his departure to put 
the crowning corner-stone on the fabric of Lizarann's affection for 
himself. 
" Now, ,Miss Coupland," said he, "you sit still! And don't kick! 
And then tell me where you suppose you are going to be taken to- 
day." 
Lizarann was cautious--wouldn't commit herself. "Who's 
a-going to tight me " she asked, to get a clue. 
"Me," said Ir. Yorick, falling to the grammatical level of 
company. "I'm going to take you, as soon as ever you've guessed 
where. But only one guess, mind!" 
Lizarann thought this shabby. But then, after all, when there is 
only one guess worth making, you may just as well use it up and 
have done with it. She looked from one of the faces that was 
watching to the other, and back; then risked her gess. "To 
Daddy in the Sospital!" she fairly shouted. But, alas!--disap- 
pointment was in store for her. 
"No! 'ot Daddy in tlm Sospital. Guess again." 
"Oh, Yorick, how can you Playing with the child! I 
shouldn't have thought you could be so wicked. No, Lizarann dear, 
don't you believe him! Daddy's out of the I[ospital, and you're 
263 
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find when you done some more geography." Lizarann felt awe- 
struck. 
But it was getting along towards six, and she knew she ought to 
be reporting herself to Teacher. l'erhaps she would have delayed 
still later, if she had not bccone anxious to ask that lady point- 
blank about flis fascinating bucolic scheme. As it was, she was 
received with some disp]easureon her own behalf entirelywand 
decided to postpone investigations. We, for our part, have never 
believed that that extra half-hour of exposure to the evening air 
made in the long run the slightest difference. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE EXACT STORY OF CHALLIS'S FIRST WIFE'S FIRST IARRIAGE. HOW 
HE AND ]I.RIAI'NE MISSED THEIR EXPLANATION. CHARLOTTE THE 
DETECT1TE. CHALLIS'S SECOND COURTSHIP, IN A NUTSIIELI., 

IF there had been no cause of irritation between Alfred Challis 
and his wife about his relations with Grosvenor Square, it would 
have mattered much less what he kept back from her of his previ- 
ous history. And if he had taken her fully into his confidence 
about the story of his early marriage with her sister, his rela- 
tions with Grosvenor Square would have been much less capable of 
embitterment and misinterpretation. But his palpable conceal- 
ment of Heaven-knew-what from one who conceived she had of all 
others the fullest right to know it, played the part, in this do- 
mestic misunderstanding, of poor Desdemona's bad faith towards 
her father. " She has deceived her father, and may thee," said 
]3rabantio. 
Could farianne have known what Heaven knew, she would prob- 
ably have held her husband blameless, if ill-judging; though she 
might have felt very little leniency towards her sister for contract- 
ing a marriage unknown to her family. But the ground was not in 
order for the sowing of a crop of explanation, to be reaped as a 
harvest of reconciliation. It was cumbered with the clover her 
husband was supposed to be enjoying at the Acropolis Club and 
elsewhere, and choked with a creeping weed of Jealousy unac- 
knowledged. And as the trivial things of life are" always the ones 
that play the biggest parts, so that unfortunate resolution not to 
disturb his wife, when Alfred Challis came home from the Club 
dinner, had to answer for quite ten times its fair share of the 
events that followed. Ho doubt her silenbe was a little vindictive 
--it would have been so easy to give a hint that she was awake--but 
the truth is it had very little to do with the matter. What had a 
great deal to do with it was the fact that fr. Challis had not been 
enjoying himself. Had it bn otherwise, he would have felt 
apologetic; the monitor he would not admit was his conscience 
would have prescribed amends to [arianne for contriving to be so 
jolly without her. But she had no guess that her Grosvenor Square 
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tied Marianne at all. Why should his marriage with her make it 
incumbent on him to dig up a story that his wife had already 
passed years in ignorance of, without any living creature being 
perceptibly the worse ? iWo doubt Mrs. Eldridge would have said, 
with a portentous gush of deep conviction, " She ought to have been 
told." But why ? 
At least., the story shows that Challis himself had nothing dis- 
graceful to conceal, and that all his actions were dictated by con- 
sideration for others. It is more than likely that an explanation, 
had the position favoured it, would have ended--if not by placing 
him in the position of a herowat least by a discharge with a first- 
class certificate from the high court of Morality. But the atmos- 
phere teemed with suggestions of malpractice undefined, and the 
master-hand of Mrs. Eldridge made the most of them. 
lqo explanation took place between Challis and arianne at the 
only time when it was easily possible--on the morning after we saw 
them last. Explanations are like strawberries--bottled up, they 
spoil. Now, whatever chance there would have been of Challis 
hearing of the photograph mystery and Mrs. Steptoe's memories 
was cancelled by the malign arrival on the scene of Mrs. Eldridge 
and her John, bound for his daily toil at St. Martin's-le-Grand. 
So, you see, it was early in the morning. 
Charlotte had been so uneasy about dear Marianne that she felt 
she must come over to find out. It was so entirely unexpected. 
She had been laughing and joking the minute before. So Charlotte 
thought fit to say, and Challis, to whom it was said privately, de- 
tected a flavour of an unasked-for assurance that Iarianne was 
cheerful in his absence. "It" had come quite suddenly, when 
Marianne went away to speak to Martha. Challis had no means 
of guessing what "it" had been, except :'[rs. Eldridge's note, and a 
certain demeanour of his wife's, which no doubt had to answer 
for an expression of :aster Bob's, in secret conclave with his sister 
Cat. According to him, his mater was savage, if you liked, this 
morning. Challis had gone to his wife's room to ask about "it" 
as soon as he heard that {he servant had abated; and had been told, 
coldly, that nothing had been the matter that :[,[arlanne knew of. 
tIis production of [rs. Eldridge's note was met by, "That's just 
like Charlotte!" He waited a few moments for counter-lnqulry 
about himself, rather anxious to tell what a failure the Acropolis 
had turned out; but no curiosity was shown, and he went back to 
his own room to dress, sa.ving nothing further. Had he been wise, 
he would have sat on the bed in hs py.amas, and said he meant to 
stop there until the mystery was accounted tor. 
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mained silent, and no outsider could be expected to screw himself 
up to prohibition-point in the case of a half-sister, the pair were 
wedded by a priest who knew nothing of them beyond their bare 
names, and never really became man and wife, as they would have 
done if they had been married sixty-odd years before; unless, in- 
deed, some busybody had obtained a decree annulling the marriage 
--as the Law, with a keen sense of fun, directed in the days of our 
great-grandfathers. 
The notable point in the psychology of these two marriages surely 
is that in neither case was the bride the free selection of the bride- 
groom, except in the sense that he was absolutely free to take or 
leave either. IIe never, strictly speaking, fell in love at all. IIo 
found himself in a well, and love trickled in. But even in this 
metaphor he never was over head and ears. IIc never wished to bo 
a glove on any hand, to press any cheek. To call him passionately 
in love with either of the two sisters would have been just as 
absurd as to say that Romeo "got very fond" of Rosaline and 
ffuliet. Exchange the phrases, and each fits its place. Challis 
got very fond of both his wives, being an affectionate sort of chap. 
But he remained a stranger to the diviue intoxication which is 
known in its fulness only to Romeo and his like, and which some 
men never know at all. 
Short of this last sort may often be found men who have escaped 
lomeo's experience early in life, yet whom some cunning context 
of circumstance may just upset, and convert for the moment into 
idiots as infatuated as the young 5[ontague and Capulet we have 
cried over so many a time. For our own part, we count none quite 
safe from what is really an ennobling phase of sheer madness; ex- 
cept it be, for instance, a Charles the Second, a Rochester, a Ti- 
berius, or a Joe Smith. Id genus omne is safe enough. 
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"Never mind," says she, shaking it off. "You didn't mean it. 
You're forgiven I Go on." 
" I naturally didn't think of it from that point of view. The 
cases are so entirely different." 
"]qever mind!" Judith repeats her words with more em- 
phasis. "You are forgiven. ow go on about the Ostrogoths." 
"I could put the little beauty in; she would be very useful as a 
set-off to Estrild. Besides, I want to get rid of Isarnes the Cappa- 
docian, and she wouhl work in . . ." 
Judith interrupts hi,n, calling to the little attendant, who comes 
in answer from somewhere within hearing. "Child! " she says-- 
"bring me that hand-mirror off my dressing-table," and when it 
comes, continues, interrupting a recommencement of the Cappa- 
docian, " That's right !--give it me. 'ow put your face over my 
shoulder and look in." 
The order is complied with, but an inexplicable apology fol- 
lows: "Please, miss, I know. Because I looked. And I've tried 
monkey-soap, and it won't wash out." The seriousness of the 
young voice is heart-rending. Judith bursts out laughing, but con- 
soles- "It wasn't that, child! But I like you to be a funny little 
goose, so don't stop! N'ow take away the glass, and let the 
monkey-soap alone, for IIeaven's sake l . . . You got a good 
view, Mr. Dramatist ? . . . Well l--you saw what I mean. Now, 
tell me what you were saying about the Cal)padocian." 
"x, Vhy, you see, he ought to make a showy end, after dyeing his 
hands in the blood of so many inoffensive perseus, and killing a 
Sarmatian bison wilh a single blow in the arena. IIe might be just 
giving a hideous laugh of triumph, and his innocent victim might 
be struggling vainly in the grasp of a giant--it wouhl be Jack 
]'otter; you know what a biceps he has--and a sudden arrow 
would be shot from across the Danube and pierce his brain through 
the eye .... " 
" Of course---shot by What's-hls-name?--the man that wouldn't 
embrace Christianity, but does heroic deeds. You know, Challis, 
you'll have to make him embrace Christianity. What is the use of 
being unpopular " 
"Of course he embraces Christianity in the end. The high- 
priest or bishop elevates a crucifix. I've been trying to think of a 
good name for him. Ingomar or Anthrax .... " 
" That won't do. It's what the sheep die of. IIow would Zero 
do " 
"Something between Zeno and :Nero. Very good name, only the 
thermometer'a been beforehand with us .... " And so the con- 
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like the rest of them. But I fancied you seemed at a loose end, 
and I would take pity on you. I never thought . . ." 
"Never thought what ?" 
"Don't look so empress$ over it, Challis!" Really, this woman's 
aculty for going close to precipices, foot-sure, is something per- 
fectly marvellous. Tenderness outright seemed the only natural 
sequel just now. But she will get back to safety, after gazing 
coolly over the edge. Trust her! "I couldn't say it all in one 
word, you see .... Never thought that in six months you would 
be writing a tragedy for me to play in. That's all that it comes to. 
At any rate, you seemed quite a different person then." Had she 
recoiled too abruptly from the precipice? Is there slight con- 
cession, just to accommodate a working equilibrium, in her last 
words ? Her own working equilibrium, mind you ;rain which to 
dangle her victim over that precipice at leisure, and yet to 
keep able to deny its proxhnity undisturbed, or pooh-pooh it al- 
together, at choice. For a thorough-paced female flirt enjoys 
driving her quarry mad best, when she knows she has plausible 
innocent unconsciousness enough left in the cellar to quench 
any fever of self-accusation of her own. "Who ever said a word, 
or thought a thought, about love-making? . . ." Don't we know 
the sort of thing ? 
Challis's own frame of mlndmfor the story must needs try to 
define it, however difficult it is to deal withmwas one of a sort 
of thankfulness that he had perturbation of feeling all to himself. 
Therein lay his safety; he could keep it secret. He could and 
would pay for it by additional tenderness to poor dear Polly Anne 
--who was Polly Anne, after all, mind you !when this last stupid 
bit of purposeless quarrelsomeness should have cleared away. But 
he wanted security that the conflagration whose smouldering 
he could not disguise from himself would be local. He had just, 
only just, stamped out a spark that might have become a flame at 
that precipice-edge, now a moment since. He, was willing to go 
great lengths in persuading himself that there were no fires 
smouldering elsewhere; for to what end, in Heaven's name, should 
he recognize them ? 
But suppose he should be forced to! Suppose he should find one 
day that he could no longer parade before his mind this creed that 
was his securltymthis impossibility that he was ever present in 
his absence to thls woman; as he had to confess perforce, struggle 
as he might against growing conviction, she was so oftennearly 
alwayspresent to him. He built this faith upon a rock of friend- 
ship, genial and firm, but always cold, that an exaggerated respect 
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for her characterowhich really did him honour---choso to assign 
as the only leasehold her heart could accommodate him with. Per- 
haps unfounded hallucinations about the beauty of Judith's char- 
acter were the most dangerous features of the disease Alfred. 
Challis was sickening for, if it had not developed already. 
All this may seem too many words about a simple thing. Per- 
haps Sibyl's way of disposing of the subject was more intelligiblo 
msaved trouble, certainly. "That man admires you too much, 
Judith, for it to be safe to play tricks with him. You'll do this 
sort of thing once too often. And then you'll be sorry." IIowever, 
it was clear that there could be no real danger as long as the lady 
remained detached, and very little as long as the gentleman was 
convinced that she was so. 
And he may have been so convinced---one would have said-- 
when he found himself able to answer Judith with a philosophical, 
"IIave you ever known a new acquaintance not to change com- 
pletely in the first six months?" And she may have thought he 
was running too much to abstractions when she said, "I did not 
say you had changed completely "; as though she would not have 
him suppose her too unconcerned. Ile was not to slip from the 
web she was weaving round him by a device of gossipy discussion. 
IIer remark just met the case; and the soul-brush, which had got 
a little out of gear, got to work again. 
They went back to the tragedy, and talked of it so long that at 
length it came to measuring the minutes by his watch. Then 
Judith said to him, as though she had but just recollected it: "You 
found my letter, I suppose?" :h'o, he had not--had she written 
Oh yes!--it was posted last thing last night. There was nothing 
in it, or she would have spoken about it. The fact that she had 
written lubricated that soul-brush. But he must go, or he would 
be late. A few more words, mostly about how last night's enter- 
tainment had missed her presence, and the lady the Ross Tarbets 
had brought in her stead had proved a failure, and then Challis was 
standing beside her to say adieumher hand in his. Really in- 
evitable, if you think of it, on the supposition that the forms of 
civilization are to continue to hold good. 
It was a perversity of Fate that chose this very moment for the 
only other frequenter of that room to open the door unheard. 
5udith could not see her sister through Challis as he stood there. 
tie turned to go. 
"Oh, l[r. Challis. I did not see it was you. Perhaps you are 
talking business. Don't let me disturb you. " 
"Not at all. I am just going." 
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I got 'Iovement in A flat,' and I might have had 'The White- 
Eyed Iusical Kaffir,' and it's such rot. Harmood says she's suro 
it's only music--like pianos." 
" Why don't you open it and see?" 
"Because then they won't change it. I might have changed it 
when I was out, if I'd known..But I thought it was a row in a 
house, and furniture getting broke, don't you know?" IIe gives 
further particulars of his misapprehension, but it will be as clear 
as it needs to be without them. 
"Where did you go when you were out ?" '[rs. Eldridge seems 
strangely unconcerned about the phonograph. But Bob is too high 
in the seventh heaven about it to conceive it possible that such in- 
difference should exist. He takes his hearer's sympathy for 
granted, and as for suspecting any non-phonographic motives in his 
questioner--impossible ! 
"Putney. I could have gone to the shop twice over in the time 
I was waiting." 
" What were you waiting for ?" 
" Tyepwriter. For the governor. Oh--quite half an houri" 
" What a shame! And you wasted all that time waiting. But 
you got what you went for ? I mean your father got his type- 
writing ?" 
"No fear!" This with scorn. Then, to keep the heaven of 
veracity spotless: "He didn't get it, you know. I shoved it in her 
envelope, and shoved it in the pillar-box in High Street. lot 
the one near the tobacconist's." 
"Whose envelope ?" 
"It was all right. There wasn't any other. Judith's. I say-- 
are you quite sure you can hear up here ? Hadn't I better bring 
it up, while you have tea?" For tea is coming of its own ac- 
cord, audibly, outside the door. 
"NoEafter tea. I shall listen better. Whose letter did you say 
you put in ? Judith's--who's Judith ?" 
" Oh--you know! hie and Cat. always call her Judith. Iiss 
Ar/royd." There is a trace of contempt, quite unexplained, in tho 
accent on the first syllable. But Bob will be lenient, adding, "But 
she gave me my skates." Then, for he cannot honestly conceal a 
defect. "She's duchessy, for all that. A hundred-and-one, Gros- 
venor Square, W." And leaves her, classified. 
Should Harmood make the tea ? Not on '[rs. E]drldge's account, 
certainly! Irs. Challis was sure to be back. Too probably, in 
practice, for either speaker to say cD.V." about it. But no 
atheism was meantfar from it! Harmood attended to the fire; 
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Do not suppose this ]Irs. Parminter or Westrop has nothing 
to do with the story. She will go out of it, certainly, very soon; 
because she has promised to be at the Spurrells' at six, and it 
takes a full quarter of an hour. But she has an influence on it, 
by the spell of her presence acting on the social rapports of the 
household. Briefly, we all know it's quite different when there are 
people; and this Mrs. Parminter or Westrop was quite as much 
people, ad hoc, as if she had been the Spurrells. 
When there are people, you assume a genial smile, and affect a 
crisp alacrity of interest you do not feel in their loves or their 
sheep, or even their digestions. You shout; so do they. Then 
someone else shouts louder, and you try to finish what you were 
shouting. But you don't succeed, and perhaps you give in; and 
then your family--lady-wife, mother, sister, what not !Dsays after- 
wards, need you have been so glum, and couldn't you have exerted 
yourself to make things go a little? And you're sorry, because it's 
too late now, and the [rs. Parmintcr or Westrop of your case, or 
your particular Spurrells, have trooped away with parting benedic- 
tions, and left the hush of daily life behind. And then your fam- 
ily lady looks at the cards the [rs. Parminter or Westrop has de- 
posited, and sees which of the two she is, and says she thought so. 
All this happened in the present case, the [rs. Parminter or 
Westrop having swept 3Ir. and Mrs. Eldridge away in her vortex, 
because they were going in the same direction; and having said to 
them what a delightful call she had had, and what delightful 
people the Challises were! To which Mr. Eldridge had appended 
a note to the effect that he had known Challis quite a long time. 
now you came to think of it. And tho equivocal lady had said 
dear her !Dhow very interesting ! 
The genial wooden smile, as of the visited, on the faces of 
[arianne and her husband died abruptly as its cause became a 
distant shout. It gave place to a mere puzzled look on his, pro- 
voked, no doubt, by the expression of cold fatigue on hers and her 
silence. So far as he could recollect there was nothing to account 
for this--at least, at tho date of their last parting. The interview 
about the gas-man was unleavened with tenderness, certainly, but 
then it was the merest household colloquy. But, to be sure, there 
had been Tulse Hill since then! That was it !mit was that horrid 
old woman! So it was just as well to say nothing. Challis said it, 
and went to get ready for dinner. 
"Getting ready" amounted to little moro than washing his face. 
and hands. It could not interfere with mental schemes for ap- 
proaching and conciliating his wife. Ho really wanted to do so,. 
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for he knew in his inmost heart that he had more than once this 
day turned angrily against suppositions that would present them- 
selvesnhypothetical readjustments of his life, always with Judith 
Arkroyd sooner or later working into them through a mist of the 
honour in which he held ][arianne. Suppose--oh, suppose!nail 
his life had been different! Suppose he had known her in her girl- 
hood, this Judith! IIe had let the image he had formed of the 
self he would have been, had all been otherwise--just for one mo- 
ment he had let it hunger for the hand, the lips, the eyes of this 
hypothetical girlhood. It seemed so slight a wrong to grant him- 
self that luxury, when by hypothesis he was then never to have seen 
or spoken to either of his wives of the time to come. But the mo- 
ment he had recognized the nature of this supposition he had 
flung it from him, as he had others of a like sort. Just so the 
watcher, sworn not to sleep, believes himself awake even as the 
spell seizes him; then strikes hard to slay the coming dream, and 
is awake again. Alfred Challis had been secretly guilty of this 
particular dream, was angry with himself for it, and was scheming 
now to lay some stress on his affection for his living wife. He 
knew enough from long experience of Tulse Hill to ascribe to it 
powers of producing an even greater severity of deportment than 
Marianne's at this moment. 
He judged it best "not to be too previous," and went from hs 
own dressing-room straight to the drawing-room. That would 
make the best job. He felt obliged to John Eldridge for this ex- 
pression of his. 
:Marianne followed in due course, and appeared n conflict with 
a preoccupying wrist-button. His proposed arrangement was to 
say, "Well, Polly Anne, now let's hear all about it! " And she 
spoiled it with, " Stop one moment. I must get Harmood to do 
this for me." 
A new departure became necessary. :But it would not be half 
so dgag. A certain amount of spontaneity would have to be sur- 
rendered. Try again! 
" Got it rght now?" Yes--that was best!--not to go outside 
current event. 
"Vhat--the button ? Oh yes, it's right enough! At least, it'll 
do." And then dinner, according to Harmood, was on the table, 
and the button lapsed. 
"Did you find your mother well ?" Ths followed on the heels 
of soup, concluded. By this tme Challis had gven up all hs lit- 
tle conciliations, and was drifting, a mere log on the current of 
matrimony. Oh yes ![aranne had found mamma wellmthat is, 
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"I don't know. I don't pretend to undcrstand these sort of 
people. I suppose it's all right, either way." And this lady then 
withdrew from the conversation, leaving her husband half-nettled 
and half-apologetic, but quite unable to lay hold of any excuse 
for expressing either irritation or apology. Especially the latter, 
because why should he think confessions or apologies necessary . 
Perhaps nothing could throw more light on the way the heads 
of this household quarrelled--for domestic bliss has many forms-- 
than the internal comment made by its eldest son when he returned 
by contract at half-past ten from supping with his friend Tommy 
Eldridge. Vhat ]Iaster Bob said to himself, after a short wait 
for sounds of human voices, was: "Row on, I expect. Pater and 
mater not talking!" He put his head in at the drawing-room 
door and made a statement. "I say. I'm not late." Itis father, 
who understood [aster Bob down to the ground, attached the right 
meaning to "What are you ?" which followed, tie looked at his 
watch. " Ten-thirty=three," said he. "Three minutes late! Now 
go to bed, and leave the phonograph alone till to-morrow." 
" What !--not only just one, in the breakfast-room, with the door 
shut?" But even so conditioned, it is too late for phonographs, 
and Bob goes to his couch a sadder boy but as great a goose as 
ever. Before doing so, he has to give securities that he will not 
pound about overhead and wake his sisters; and to note that his 
pater is reading and sorting letters, and his mater has settled down 
to a book. 
You know what that means, especially when the book is bicolum- 
nar, microtypical, and there's such a lot to read before it gets 
to where everyone says it's so improper. You read the first brisk 
spirt, till you get to the point at which the author's inventive power 
has flagged, and then you become strangely content to repose under- 
neath that work, with your eyes closed and your hands peacefully 
folded over your foreground. But Bob was wrong. His mater 
had not settled down to her book in the true sense of the words, 
and Challis knew it by the speed at which the leaves turned. ]Iari- 
anne couldn't read at that rate, even without stopping to think 
of the meaning. And you must, sometimes. 
Besides, Challis had glanced at that book himself, and knew his 
wife wou|d never understand local Americanisms nd Indian 
dialects in Kamschatka. It was an interesting book, though, and 
Challis remembered how the first chapter began: "2V[idnight in 
ootka Sound, and the blood still dripped monotonously from the 
shelf bove, etc." He was just thinking could he safely venture on 
asking he reader why this first chapter was called "tIello ! " when 
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will he be, without a sound tooth in his head to boast of, unless he 
has the effrontery to make a parade of his crown-and-bridge treat- 
ment. He may even wear a wig, and brazen it out, in the same 
breath with a protest against a single false tress on the head of his 
other dearer life-in-life--this comes out of Poetry, somewhere 
while as for a Venus Calva . . . simply out of the question, thank 
you ! 
Anyhow, the predestined mate of the soul was a much more 
kirtle head of cattle to shoe behind when chosen for her beauty 
from among the daughters of an aristocracy not celebrated for 
ugliness, and manipulated by photographers into bestowing their 
eyes upon the readers of the shiniest print that ever lay on the 
table of an hotel reading-room. 
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wife--probably to accompany him to Royd at Whitsuntide. So he 
postponed opening all his letters, and made the fatal mistake of 
hustling them together as though he valued them all alike, lIari- 
anne knew better. Had she not seen him pause half a second over 
that characteristic, unmistakable hand--a strong bold upright 
script that seemed to speak its contempt in every line for the 
scratchy Italicisms of its writer's ancestors ? How was she to in- 
terpret its being packed away out of her sight in this way . How- 
ever, she wished the jury in the court of her inner conscience to un- 
derstand distinctly that she did not care one straw what Titus did 
or did not do in respect of Grosvenor Square--but within well- 
defined lines. For, apart from the degree to which she relied on 
the social safeguards of that Square's aristocratic pride, she had 
about her husband the feeling many students of nature ascribe to 
married folk who are not ripening for divorce--the feeling Geraint 
had about Enid, according to Tennyson. ][arianne, for all her 
tempersomeness and jealousy, loved and reverenced Challis too 
much to dream he could be guilty of anything that would supply 
copy for a modern novel. 
A more frank nature than bfarianne's would have said to him 
when he pocketed his unopened letters, "What !--not read her let- 
ter ? Well !--I wouldn't write again, if I were she!" or some such 
pleasantry. Her obdurate silence provoked him to say what 
might else have stopped on his tongue's tip. It came just after the 
children had vanished to the nursery. "I think, lIarianne, con- 
sidering that the boy is going back to school on Monday, you might 
have... Well!--you might have been a little easier with 
him." 
"I'm sorry he is going back to school; that is where he learns 
it all Iut I expected to be found fault with." 
"Learns all what ? What does he learn ?" But the lady simply 
bristles with silence in reply to this question, so intensely does it 
call for no answer. Titus continues, letting it lapse: "I don't 
think you remember that it was I that gave him the phonograph; 
at least, I gave him leave to buy it." 
"I don't remember anything about it, and I'm not going to try 
to. Of course you gave it him, to encourage him against me. 
Very we]], Alfred, you take his part! Oh, I know !---oh yes, I'm 
not his mother. But I know what poor Kate would have said, if 
she had been here now." This was rather a favourite position of 
[arianne's; only she never by any chance fi]]ed out her c]alm to 
knowledge of what would have happened under perfectly incon- 
ceivable circumstances. She kept details secret. 
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deer and the keepers have pretty nearly kept to themselves since 
the days of William the Socialist. And when the coal comes, what 
that means in the end ismperhaps more people! lever mind what 
sort ! Don't bother ! 
Don't bother! That was Alfred Challls's view of the Universe in 
two words as he settled down to the enjoyment of faultless after- 
noon tea, which would be a little stronger presently for those who 
waited; of the society of his hostess, the Rector, and two of the 
previous chits; of whom one, the young soldier's idol of last Sep- 
tember, was drawling with sweetness, but without interest, to 
oblige. She was looking frequently towards the house. Challis 
said to himself that she need not be uneasy, because he would 
come, all right enough, in due time. He knew this, because they 
had ridden from Euston together, and talked about tobacco the 
whole way, that being their only topic in common. When the 
young man appeared, with the visible benediction on his head of 
two ivory-backed hair-brushes with no hand]esDwhich Challis had 
seen when a dressing-case was opened in the train for a momentm 
the young lady received him ceremoniously, almost distantly. 
Never mind !rethought the author to himselfmthey'll be romping 
like school-children the minute we oldsters are turned off. 
There was no one else yet, of all a large house-party; nearly 
the same as in September, said Lady Arkroyd. She apologized 
for this to Mr. Challis, who replied that he, too, was nearly the 
same as in September, if not quite, and that it was a coincidence. 
He hoped his identity would be as welcome to the house-party as 
its would be to him. Lady Arkroyd smiled acquiescence without 
analysis. She remained gracefully on the surfaco of things, con- 
fident that all would go well below it in the hands, for instance, 
of an eminent, if sometimes puzzling novelist. Lady Arkroyd had 
not the insight of Judith, Challis perceived. He indulged a dis- 
position to detect insight in Judith. Geist in that quarter made 
their relationmnot that they had any, mind you !plausible and 
warrantable. 
There may have been concession to some such relativity in her 
ladyship's remark that Judith would not be back till dinner. 
Challis fell flat over it, not knowing whether he ought to say, 
"Cheer up II can wait," or shed tears. Athelstan Taylor re- 
lieved the position by saying that he hoped Miss Arkroyd had 
stopped on her way at the Rectory, as he wanted her to see the 
little girl. Then her ladyship bestowed on Challis, for a snack, 
as it were, the odd chit, who was at a loose end; devised her to 
him by name, and went back to a talk on local games at Providence 
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profanity in the presence of anything sacred. Then you said my 
cloth was conventionally sacred, and that made matters worse." 
"I remember. We were getting very candid. You said you 
liked it." 
"So I did. I said what I said just now because I wanted to go 
on where we left off. We were just going to quarrel healthily 
when Ir. Brownrigg pointed out that in the millennium of Grau- 
bosch the impious man would have no cause for despondency. The 
class of Insulated Ideas, evolved from the theory of Metaphysical 
Checks, will at once provide the Dogmatist with materials, and the 
Blasphemer with an object to give his attention to .... " 
"I remember. If I belonged to the latter class, I shouldn't be a 
Grauboschite. Too much like Temperance Drinks, that make you 
feel as if you were drunk .... " Challis arrested his own speech, 
as if he had had enough of triviality, and spoke seriously. "I 
want you to tell me something, without any reserve." 
" Go on. I will, if I can." 
"You read one of ]ny books, I know . . . what!mtwo more 
since September !--fancy that! . . . Well--what was your im- 
pression As to what we are speaking of, I mean. Did it strike 
you that I made light of subjects usually held sacred" 
"It struck me that you did not hold them sacred. I do not 
mean a syllable more than I say. Your writing, so far as I have 
read it, is negative." 
"I have wished to keep it so. Why should any author try to 
disturb or unsettle beliefs that he cannot rcplaceeven by a Meta- 
physical Check You remember what I said to you last year, 
just the other side of where the brook runs across the road on its 
own account, by the little footbridge . . . well!--it was quite 
true. I have no antipathy to any beliefs of other people, having 
none of my own. I merely take exception to the recitation of 
Creeds." 
"Even when the reciter is free to choose silence." 
"If he stands up it comes to the same thing." 
"IIe needn't unless he likes. At least, in my Church." 
"Then suppose he does believe some of it, is he to jump up and 
down  There must be what my Bob calls a good few persons who 
believe the first seven and the last four words of the Creed . . . 
well !--the regular Creed--you know which one I mean . . . and 
you could hardly expect them to sit still all through the business 
part of the recitation and cut in at the end." 
"You're only half serious, Challis. Your inveterate propensity 
to quips of thought and par.adox, as it is called, misleads you and 
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However, he might be wrong. The dry lady seemed very congenial 
to the two little girls, her nieces, who, it appeared--hurriedly, for 
his visit was short--had engaged a nurse for their baby. Challis 
suspected that a dispute between the two children, which the dry 
lady peremptorily silenced, turned on a question of paternity. Which 
of them was to be the baby's papa . It seemed late in the day for 
considering the point, thought Challis. The oldest sister was al- 
ways the papa, said that claimant; and confirmed it by adding, 
"Eliza Ann says so, and she knows." The colloquy was half-heard, 
but this seemed the upshot. 
That little Eliza Ann in the blue cotton dress--the nurse in this 
drama--was, of course, the little girl whose mouth was too large 
for beauty; ]rs. Steptoe's brother's child. How small the world 
was! " So is the kid herself, for that matter," was Challis's re- 
flection thereon; a typical instance of the whimsical way his mind 
twisted things. He would have said it aloud with perfect gravity 
to any hearer, had he had one. 
She was a nice little wench, anyhow, the nurse, with her great 
big eyes and her Cockney-up-to-date accent. Also Challis had 
noted her quickness in repeating words just heard. "The biby is 
on no attount to be wyked," she had said, with an earnest sense of 
the reality of her part. "0 si sic omnes!" Challis had thought to 
himself. 
But the nurse forgot herself the moment after, saying: c I must 
sow this biby to my daddy, tomollow--maten't I ?" Itowever, she 
resumed her part at once, on assurance given. She was certainly 
to show that baby to her daddy. And he would feel it, and see how 
fat it was. Thereon Challis had remembered what had till then 
escaped his mind, that ]rs. Steptoe's brother was eyeless and half 
legless. Oh, what an indurated baby, for an appreciator dependent 
on touch alone! And, oh, the stony glare of its eyes fixed on the 
zenith, when roused from sleep by a practicable wire in its spine! 
A man with a permanent source of disquiet always lights on 
something to remind him of it, go where he may. Challis had 
succeeded on his way from London in persuading himself that 
the warmth of his own farewell to ][arianne had been more than 
skin-deep, whatever hers was; and had felt that he could justifiably 
stand his own self-reproaches over, and enjoy the day that was 
passing, without remorse. And then what must he needs come 
across, of all things in the world, but a slster-ln-law! Not one 
certaln]y resembling n the least the sster-in-law of a decade 
past, whom she reminded him of! There was nothing in this one 
of the girl who then, in the language of Oliver, bestowed herself 
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like a ripe sister, and was accepted with a sense that she more 
than made up tor a too mature mother-in-law, and put .he ad- 
vantages of marriage outside all question. 1h'othing of lIarianne 
then or now, for that matter, in the dry lady personally; but much 
to remind him of his own case in the way she had taken over the 
two little girls, much as :Marianne had taken over Bob. 
Was it his fault--the whole thing g For there was a "whole 
thing" by now. tie could not disguise that whole thing from 
himself, and that it was a thing that had somehow grown, slowly 
and surely, since the first days when he and Iarianne were re- 
joicing together in the dark front parlour of the Great Coram 
Street house over a letter just come frown the publishers, Saxby's, 
Ltd., which accepted "The Spendthrift's Legacy," and named 
terms which led to a calculation that success, followed by a book 
per annum equally successful, would yield two thousand a year; 
and to castles in Spain, the building ot which would have cost that 
sum twice over. 
Or, if not from that hour exactly, it had grown since the days 
of the success that followed. It was hard to say when it began. 
Was he aware of it---of "the whole thing "mwhen :Marianne re- 
fused to go with him to Lady IIorse's because the IIonourable 
:Mrs. Diamonds had been rude to her first, and encouraged her 
after  These were not the ladies' real names, but everything else 
held good. :Marianne had then said that once was quite enough, 
and she knew all along exactly how it was going to be, ever since 
that woman in skirts had given herself such airs--a reference to a 
previous delinquent. Oh dear!--now suppose the IIonourable Dia- 
monds had not "encouraged" her--how then Anyhow, Challis 
could see now, too late, what he ought to have done. IIe ought to 
have taken bulls by the horns, and bits in his teeth, and oppor- 
tunities by their forelocks, and said flatly that he wouldn't go to 
Lady Horse's unless :Marianne came, too. It was his going that 
once without her that had done it l And all because of the con- 
founded good-nature of that diamond woman, who must needs go 
encouraging her. That was what hurt the most, a thousandfold. 
The Dia:nonds might have stood on 5Iarianne's lilac silk all day 
long, and broken that little crickly man's arm with her fan, if she 
chose, and her victim would have forgiven it. But when she came 
off, she scarcely apologized. And then, after that, to encourage 
her! 
Still, in those days he was not aware of "the whole thing" 
thnt had "come about." Suspicion that something was amiss was 
followed by belief that the sonething had melted away. Intermit- 
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Why need that unfortunate propensity of the foot-passenger beset 
him, the vice of mind that ascribes every action of a two-horse 
carriage to aristocratic pride. Perhaps he wanted to file an ac- 
cusation against something or someone, and was not ready to ad- 
mit that Judith's majestic smile and head-inclination had anything 
to do with it. Anyhow, the rest of his step to the house associated 
itself with a warm forgiving feeling towards Polly Anne the tire- 
some, the miffy; and an intensified sense of outsideness as to his 
own social whereabouts; the insidedness being that of a fold with 
Sir Bernard Burke for shepherd, and Rouge Dragon and Garter 
King-at-arms for collie dogs. 
He arrived at the house to find the world flocking to dress for 
dinner, or doing it already, out of sight. Flying cordialities from 
members of the family, unseen till then, or visitors known to him 
previously, intercepted him in his flight up the great staircase; 
but innuendoes from well-informed contemporaries that dinner was 
at a quarter to eight justified abruptness and pointed to oppor- 
tunities for explanation. Challis escaped to his room, and found 
his external self of the evening to come--all but the head and 
hands he had on--laid out upon the bed, waiting patiently to be 
scrambled into in a hurry, and have its studs and buttons sworn at. 
But he was not destined to be the last in the drawing-room, al- 
though he thought it could not be otherwise. For when he arrived 
at the foot of the stairs, it was with a consciousness on him of 
having heard, as in a waking-dream, the sweetest possible drawl 
to the following effect: "It was awl yaw fault. It wawsn't mine 
one bit," and a male reply, with the climax of human content- 
ment in every syllable, "I'm jolly glad--it lasted so much longer ." 
and then a headlong rush to a chaotic toilette. 
And that young man's appearance seven minutes later, looking 
as if butter wouldn't melt in his mouth, would have done honour to 
a lightning transformationist. But the distant manner of the 
guilty couple was carried too far, as everybody guessed all about 
it, and would have done so even without the furtive looks they 
exchanged from either end of a long table. 
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that foster here and there each year the very selfsame bulrushes, to 
all appearance. And in the middle of the best one--the one, that 
is, that lends itself best to self-deception on the part of the fisher- 
manmthe fish that leaped last year, when you were looking at it 
and wondering how deep it was in the middle, does it again, and 
doesn't bore you. Because if he did, you wouldn't watch for him a 
third time. Only then he doesn't do it again, and that does bore 
you. And where the pools end and the ripples begin are the same 
infatuated stepping-stones, that think they can bear your weight, 
and can't. And then you become spell-bound on them as they 
wobble, and are rescued by extended walking-sticks from either 
side, and get across quite dry, or only a very little water in one 
shoe. 
It was all the same this time, certainly, as when Challis was 
here in the autumn; all but a black swimming-bird, who had 
nodded a great deal, and surprised him, but not his companionoit 
was Athelstan Taylor--by diving suddenly and never coming up. 
The Rector had explained the ways of water hens, and that this 
slyboots was still under some floating rubbish, with her nose out 
for breath. Challis remembered wondering whether the whole of 
this class of birds was feminine, and watercocks only existed in 
connection with the Company. There was none this tine---neithcr 
cock nor hen--and the open pastureland this side the beech- 
covert was all ablaze with buttercups in the high grass. For the 
fallow-deer found their pasture farther, from the house, and never 
a little tail wagged on a dappled back in sight of Challis and Judith 
as they crossed the bridge--one slice of an elm-tree, with the out- 
line on it of its trunk of a hundred years ago. 
"I suppose you know the legend of this bridge and the convict," 
said the lady, turning to the gentleman. 
"What legend of this bridge and what convict " IIis inatten- 
tion to his words was shown in the way he echoed themmsounds 
without meaning. 
"You must have heard it. When he was a boythe convict--he 
was sent with a small package containing a ring to a lady at Tal- 
lack's Gate--one of the Cazenoves, I think it was--and on the way 
he thought it would be good fun to have a look inside his parcel. 
So he got the ring out, and, standing near this bridge, dropped it. 
IIe hunted for it in vain, and then, in terror of his mishap, ran 
away. I never quite understood it, but I suppose in those days 
they convicted people very easily . . ." 
"]luch more than now I Was ths chap convicted " 
"Yes---and sent to Botany Bay. Twenty years after, having 
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' Your affectionate mother' at the end. Do you not believe me l 
It's quite true---all my family do it l In fact, it was a long time 
before I found out that other families didn't do it, too. I can tell 
you this letter all through." 
Then in a semi-humorous, indifferent way she gave alternately 
its actual wording and the upshot of some of its passages. Lady 
Arkroyd hoped she had been misinformel about her daughter's in- 
tentions. She was aware that she had no longer any legal con- 
trol over her, and she made no appeal to anything but her good 
feeling. She would not comment on the character of the associates 
with whom her daughter would probably be brought in contact. 
She would limit what she had to say entirely to the underlined 
deep grief that Sir 5[. and herself would experience if their child 
persisted in a course which could only lead to degradation and 
disgrace. She then forgot her promise to say nothing against the 
profession, and gave a brief sketch of it founded on I Iogarth's 
" Strolling Players." After which she wound up with an ex- 
hortation to her daughter not to break her father's underlined heart 
in his underlined old age. "And so on," said Judith, in placid 
conclusion, still continuing her persecution of the beetle. Challis's 
infatuation believed that all this was patti pr/s--mere bravado; and 
that his insight saw truly a hinterland of devoted affection to her 
parents, and consideration for the comfort of beetles. Such is the 
power of beauty! 
" And that letter determined you to give up the drama " 
" Oh no!--it was only the beginning of it. I wrote in reply, 
saying I was sorry to give pain to such an exemplary parent as my 
papa--that was not the wording, only the sense---but that I had 
made up my mind, and was not prepared to disappoint you in order 
to keep up the traditions of a rather dreary respectability. I said 
you had written this part for me, and I had promised to play it, 
and that ended the matter. Z[y ancestors had always kept their 
promises, and I should keep mine. I laid a good deal of stress 
on Sibyl." At this point the beetle got away cleverly, threatening 
a break in the conversation. This was not what Challis wanted. 
"I don't understand," said he. "Why ' stress on Sibyl '" 
"I mean on Sibyl's being allowed to indulge all her fancies, at 
any cost; and to take up trade, too--a thing that our ancestors 
would not have tolerated for a moment. Why is the Great Idea 
to be capitalized with thousands . . ." 
"And Shakespeare's trade discountenanced I see, and agree 
in the main. I suppose they said it wasn't a trade--the Great 
Idea ]" 
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" They did. Sibyl said it was Guilds and Crafts, and ][edimval, 
and quite another thing. Perhaps it is; I don't know. But I'm 
sure "Sibyl Arkroyd, Limited" is neither ]kIedimval nor Guilds, and 
that's what they propose to call it." 
"It sounds like six three-farthings, and pay at the desk. They 
can hardly be in earnest." 
"Well, I don't know! People of---of condition are getting to 
take such curious views of things. It's nothing nowadays for a 
Countess to promise punctual attention to orders. Was it you told 
me there was a Curate who preached a Sermon on the New 
Atheism in its relation to Socialism ? . . . No ?---oh, then, it was 
somebody else ! " 
Challis suspected that Judith was talking in this way to defer 
telling him the upshot of the family discussion. He said nothing, 
and the flight of a heron filled out a lapse into silence which fol- 
lowed. And then Judith, who had risen from the tree-root to 
watch the vanishing bird, turned to Challis, and resumed: 
" Shall we go on ? . . . Oh, what was I talking about ? Sibyl 
and the Great Idea. Well!--you see, the thing worked out like 
this: Papa had been wavering a good deal about financing the 
Great Idea, and Sir Spender Inglis had become very restive in- 
deed, and was ready to jump at any excuse for backing out of 
his undertaking. He saw his opportunity, and pointed out--like 
:Mr. Brownrigg--that my logic was irresistible, and that it was 
impossible to forbid my appearing on the boards if Sibyl was to be 
allowed to go behind the counter. A recent slump in Kaffirs 
had fostered economical impulses, I suppose. Anyhow, if I sur- 
render the stage conditionally, my parent will keep his money in 
his pocket." 
"Won't Sibyl Limited get it somewhere else?" 
"She thinks she will, and my brother thinks so, no doubt. 
But will they? Perhaps you know about these things. I don't." 
"I know little or nothing," said Challis. "But I understand 
that the chief point is settled. You won't play Estrild." There 
was no affectation of unconcern in his manner now. 
The two walked on together along the river-brink of Trout 
Bend in silence; until, leaving the river, a path, winding through 
scattered gorse and fern, brought them in sight of the picnic 
party in the shade of a great beech, the vanguard of the deep 
woods beyond. Then Judith stopped and said: "I suppose you 
are angry with me ." 
To which Challis replied, with vexation in his voice: "I could 
have forgiven you more than that." Said as a politeness this 
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all!" was so overtense in emphasis, if referring only to-a dis- 
appointment about a part in a play, that it scarcely left room 
for an equable society response. Her tone of voice had to keep 
at bay any hint of a meaning that might have betrayed both into a 
recognition of the precipice they were so close to. As might have 
been expected, she lost her presence of mind, and overdid it. "I 
can't see any occasio for hysterics about it," said she. "Of 
course, I am awfully sorry, and all that sort of thing. But we 
live in a world, after all! And I suppose one must sometimes 
accommodate one's views to the necessities of Society .... Oh 
dear !--these people are quite close." She referred to their near 
approach to the assembled tea-drinkers, some of whom, at peace 
with all mankind under its influence, were scattering abroad 
through the neighbouring woods and dingles, discussing religious 
education and the fighting power of nations, pigeon-shooting, and 
Psychical Research. 
"We came away from the tree too soon," Challis said. "Can't 
we turn? . . ." 
" Suppose we do. We can go round the coppice .... What 
was I saying? Ohmabout Society! Don't you think it is so? 
One has to reckon with one's Social Duties. So I'm told." 
"We could have thought of Society before," Challis said, rather 
sullenly. And then he felt brutal. "No, Judith Arkroyd, I won't 
say that. Forgive me! All I mean is--it was all just as true-- 
what you say about Society--six months ago as it is now. The 
mistake was then." 
A small thing in his speech unnerved Judith---the way he used 
her full name. This was the second time he had done so. It 
seemed to imply some new aspect of their relation--the throwing 
aside of some veil--the recognition of some discarded formality. 
She was no longer "][iss Arkroyd "; and "Judith" would have 
been either patronage or impertinence. In her case there was no 
professional name to build a half-way house to familiarity on. 
She dropped her worldly tone as misplaced or useless, as she 
said: "I had at one time half thought I would leave you to finish 
the play before I cried off. But should I have done you any 
service ? I thought not, in the end, and I wished to get it over." 
He said: "It is over now.-No harm is done. I would not 
have had it otherwise." 
She replied: "Your work will not be lost. You will think bet- 
ter of it--better about destroying it, I mean. You will finish it, 
I hope." 
"1Wo--I think I shall probably destroy it. I hate having in- 
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tacitly agreed to say nothing. Iut there was a difference of feel- 
ing due to their positions. Challis could not live with a Tantalus 
cup held to his lips, and was, moreover, constantly stung with the 
injustice to :Marianne of admission of---entertainment ofmsubmis- 
sion to love for another woman. Poor dear old Marianne, at home 
there by herself! So he honestly wished to flymfly from himself 
if you like to put it so---from Judith, at any rate, as her beauty 
had become insupportable, and to his home as a haven by prefer- 
ence, just to live this folly down and forget it. 
And as for the young woman--well!mshe didn't want to lose 
Challis altogether. She could see no reason why a sort of af- 
fectionate friendship should not be cherished between them, not 
she! It was in the nature of the animal, and it may be Challis 
had been entirely at fault in casting the part of Estrild, whom he 
had certainly not portrayed as a person who would be content, like 
]3unthorne, with a vegetable love. It may be also that the cold- 
blooded faculty Sibyl objected to in her sister ws part of this 
nature. A pleasure in disconcerting married folks' confidence 
each other may belong to systems without a heart. Only, biters 
are sometimes bit. 
Whether or not what this lady said next, after the two had 
walked, a little way apart, exchanging neither look nor speech 
until the tea-party came again in viewmfor they had made the 
circuit of the coppice-wood--whether this had anything to do with 
her wish to avoid a complete separation from her literary friend 
or not, we cannot guess. It may have, and yet she herself may 
not have known it. 
":Marianne has never answered my letter," she said. "Yo 
knew I had written ?" 
":No," he replied. "I did not. What had you to say to :Mari- 
anne ?" 
"I wrote to beg her earnestly once more to change her mind, 
and pay us a visit. We do wish her to come." 
"What good would it do ?" His question vexed Judith. Why 
culd he not help her at least to shut her eyes to a change in their 
relation each had to know of, yet to seem, in self-defence, to ig- 
nore the other's knowledge of  He evidently had no intention of 
doing so. 
"What good ?" she repeated. "XVhat an odd way of putting it, 
Scroop! Whymof course---only that it would be pleasant, and 
that we should be glad to have her! I always feel that I should 
like to know her better, for my own part." Her pique at his want 
of tact had been a bracing stimulus, and enabled her to put their 



CIIAPTER XXVIII 

TIIE BRITISII IIOUSEKEEPER. IIOW MRS. ELDRIDGE CA.ME INSTEAD OF 
TO-MORROW. I[ER ADVICE. TELEGRAPII GIRLS. A FRENCHWOMAN'S 
IDEAS. HOW TIIE CAT GOT NO SLEEP. IIOW ][ARIANNE POSTED A 
CIVIL SORT OF LETTER IN TIlE PILLAR-BOX, AND WAS SORRY 

Ix the absence of Master Bob at Rugby. and of his father with 
those Royd people in the country, Mrs. Challis had a quiet time 
in the IIermitage. She was able to keep housekeeping at bay by 
ordering in a joint for the family to prey on slowly for three days 
or thereabouts; after which Mrs. Steptoe had to help her to think 
of what to have in. :Marianne sat still and bit a pen-stick, while 
Mrs. Stcptoe remarked at intervals, "You see, as I say, ma'am. 
it isn't as if there was anything in the house." 
When Aunt Stingy had done this two or three times, her 
mistress indicated the nature of the problem to be dealt with; 
saying, as a contented giraffe might have done, " I don't want 
another neck." 
Mrs. Steptoe advanced a cautious suggestion: "You don't take 
to liver, ma'am?" hlrs. Challis did not; that was flat! But a 
piece for the kitchen was a different thing. Just as you liked! 
Irs. Stcptoe said in a soothing manner, " A nice little bit of 
liver!" and that was settled. 
Should anyone not accustomed to these islands ask why the 
question of one day's rations should be approached as though it 
had been raised for the first time in the history of mankind, no 
answer can be given in the present state of human knowledge. All 
that can be said is that an equivalent interview is going on in 
most households of the natives every other morning, or there- 
abouts. 
In time stimulated perspicuity saw a light. Shrewd discrim- 
inative subtlety ws on Aunt Sting"s face as she said, "'Why 
not the fowl to-day, ma'am, and stand the joint over for a day or 
two? Because in this briling weather it is that liable to smell 
faint!" ]larianne cogitated deeply, turning the pencil in her 
mouth; then said, " If we were to have Irs. Eldridge to-day n- 
stead of to-morrow .... It doesn't matter which, because [r. 
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"There!wI've been a fool, and I'm sorry." As she said this, 
]Irs. Challis returned to her pocket a handkerchief that had dried 
her tears, certainly, but had finished by taking a very unpoetical 
part in the transaction. The cat, bored by her demonstrativeness, 
had left her lap for a short stretch on the rug, and now returned 
with returning quiet. 
Mrs. Eldridge took a base advantage. "No, dear I--you're very, 
very brave about it. I know just what I should feel myself. 
Any woman would feel exactly as you do .... Oh no, dear !---of 
course we both thoroughly understand. There's nothing really 
wrong, and nobody is to be suspected of anything." 
" You don't see whatmImmeanI '' said :Marianne. " You never 
have, Charlotte. But it ought to be simple enough. You don't 
suppose I think Titus isn't to be trusted away from my apron- 
strings after all the years I've known him." 
"I don't know, dear. Don't ask me! ][en are men. How- 
ever, if you can trust him, I don't see what you want." 
"I can want a great deal, and I do. I want him not to care 
about other people more than his own home." 
" You want him not to care so much about this girl . Isn't that 
it ?" 
"In a certain sense, yes/" 
"Very well, dear. Perhaps if there are more senses than one 
in the business, you'll tell me what they are. According to me, a 
man either cares for a girl, or he doesn't. I can't see any half-way." 
"I can see heaps of half-ways. What I mean is, when he takes 
more pleasure in her society than he does in . . ." 
" In his wife's  I don't see that we don't mean the same thing, 
so far." 
"Then I don't mean that at all, but something else. What 
is the use of talking if you always twist what I say round" 
]farianne is like a witness in the hands of a clever counsel, but 
with an advantage. If the witness resorts to the use of a bludgeon 
against the legal rapier, the Court interposes to protect his assail- 
ant. There was no Court in 3[arianne's case. 
Charlotte retreated into the entrenchments of forbearance. "I 
don't want to quarrel, dear I" she said. "Suppose you write the 
letter !" " 
" To. her " 
"To him. Do it hOWl You may just as well." lone the less, 
Charlotte was surprised---only she didn't show it--when :Mari- 
anne shook off the re-established cat, and ro to go to the writing- 
table. The cat, this time disgusted beyond words, stretched her- 
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of you will be wishing me somewhere else all the while.' Simply 
impossible ! " 
" I cannot see the impossibility. Titus would be in a panic 
about what I should say next. I hate their rooms, full of people. 
They always make me nervous." 
Charlotte sees that interpretation down to her companion's level 
is necessary. "Rooms-full have nothing to do with it," she says. 
" He will think you meant you would be de trop." 
"Well, and what does that mean ?" 
Charlotte coughed explanatorily. " It is only used under cir- 
cumstances of three," she says, not without obscurity. And th,:n 
adds, as a full light on the subject: " One has to go." 
" Same as 'two's company and three's none,' I suppose But 
why French" 
"It means more. There are niceties." And this lady seems to 
keep back a suggestion that these niceties are beyond her friend's 
range of French. She goes on with a roused attention, having 
glanced farther on as she spoke last, absently. " And, my dear, 
look here! You can't possibly send this: 'Why can't we agree 
each to go our own way. Lots of people don't go about every- 
where in couples.' You can't send that!" 
"Well, Charlotte, I shall send that, and I think you're 
ridiculous. Why shouldn't I send it when I mean it If Titus 
would only not worry about, and think it his duty to say things, 
dmse people wouldn't want me. Why should they? And then 
perhaps we should have an end of complaining about Steptoe's 
gravy. I'm simply sick of it all." And Mrs. Challis taps with 
her foot, and shows a feverish irritability. 
Charlotte keeps well on her higher level. "[y dear Marianne, 
you are the most unworldly baby! Don't you see the interpreta- 
tion that might be putI don't say your Titus wodd put it. but 
he mighton 'Why can't we agree, et cetera?' If I were to 
say such a thing to $ohn, it would be a telegraph-girl directly." 
Marianne flushes angrily. " Charlotte! IIow often have I said 
to you that I hate you when you draw comparisons between Titus 
and your $ohn! It might be fifty telegraph-girls with him, but I 
know Titus well enough to know . . ." 
"Oh!" A slight interjection, but it checks [arlanne half-way. 
"At any rate, he has never deceived me about anything of this 
sort." The flush is vanishing. 
"Not exactly of this soft--no!" Now, Charlotte had been 
watching her opportunity to say this, having noted that the ef- 
fect produced by Mrs. Steptoe's story had been falling into 
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abeyance, owing to the subsidence of a policy of pin-pricks be- 
tween Hr. and Hrs. Challis, in view of his pending visit to Royd, 
and still more in consequence of a sufficiently affectionate fare- 
well at his departure. Harianne had in fact been gradually 
minimising the incident, and was on her way towards asking Titus 
straightforwardly for an explanation, as, of course, she ought to 
have done at first. 
It is quite possible [rs. Eldridge might have kept this card up 
her sleeve if Harianne had not nettled her by the way she spoke 
of her John. She may have provoked it; but did that matter? 
She was not going to let anyone else pelt him. Anyhow, she 
played the card, and, glancing up at llarianne, had reason to be 
satisfied with the effect it had produced. 
Harianne may have known she looked white, and wished for 
darkness to hide it, for she blew both candles out, and returned 
to her seat with her back to the window. The cat sighed, as 
lamenting the selfishness of mortals, and resumed her old place, 
now again available, with a pretence of magnanimity. 
" I shall copy that letter on a clean sheet, and send it." The 
darkness seemed to give the speaker fortitude. 
"Go your own way, dear! I've done my best." ]Irs. Eldridge 
claimed freedom from responsibility. 
"You know, I suppose, that I spoke to mamma about that 
Steptoe nonsense--the photograph? " 
" No, I didn't. What did she say ?" 
" Said it was all sheer impossibility. Said Steptoe had been 
turning the cupboards over when we were away at Easter, and 
cooked it all up." 
"That won't do us any good. How did Steptoe know the name 
of the coal-merchant ?" 
" Saw it on the back of the photo, mamma says." 
" And how did she know the name Verrall ? " 
"Because it's tob's second name. Besides, it's on a brass 
plate on Kate's old portmanteau in the trunk-room." 
" I can't say I think that accounts for anything." Irs. Eldridge 
pointed out two or three weak points in ][rs. Craik's explana- 
tion, and condemned it as worthless. She was wrong. The ex- 
planatlon was a good one per se, but, like so many explanations, 
taxed human powers of belief more than the thing it explained. 
However, no one who has the faculty of selecting his creeds ever 
stickles about the trouble one will give him. He only thinks of 
the dvntges it will bring with it. 
"lerhaps it doesn't explain. That's what mamma said, any- 
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how." Thus [arianne, as if it didn't matter much, either way. 
Then, more convincedly: "I don't believe Steptoe is lying, be- 
cause I can't see what she has to gain by it. :Besides, I pulled the 
photo out of the passe-partout, and it was gummed in, and the 
name on the back." 
"Did you say so to your mother ?" 
"Yes, and she said I must have been mistaken, because, if not, 
the story would have been true." 
" I can't see"--Mrs. Eldridge is talking reflectively, introspec- 
tivelym" I cannot see why your husband did not tell you all about 
it! Suppose your sister was married to lhis man first, I don't see 
that it was any such hanging matter. Unless . . ." 
"Unless what ?" 
"Well!mnothing, dear. That is, perhaps I oughtn't to 
say . . ." 
" Charlotte!that's you all over! You know you're wanting to 
say all the time. Do speak out and hare done with it!'" Mari- 
anne got up uneasily, and walked from place to place in the room. 
The cat went back to the sofa cushion, and resumed her task of 
getting a little sleep. 
Charlotte means to say, in time. Trust her! "You know, 
dear Iarianne, that all this is the merest speculation. We really 
know nothing! And ten to one, when you do speak of it to Titus. 
he'll be able to clear it all up. Besides, after all, it could only be 
the sort of thing that's always happening, and one says nothing" 
about it as long as the parties get married afterwards .... " 
[arianne interrupts stormily. "Will you have the goodness, 
Charlotte, to tell me what you mean, and not beat about the bush ? 
You can't mean that poor Kate . . ." 
"I can't tell you anything, dear, if you get so excited (Your 
hair's coming undone. A pin?here's one.) Remember, I'm 
only mentioning" this as one of the possibilities, and I don't sup- 
pose it's true. But if it were ever so true, I don't see that it would 
be anything to fly out about. After all these years! . . . Will 
I tell you what I mean  Yes, dear, if you'll be quiet and listen." 
"Will you go on?" 
Irs. Eldridge braces herself up to consecutive narrative, as in 
response to unreasonable impatience. "There was a marriage. 
That's understoodI mean your sister's with her first husband. 
And it was kept dark .... " 
" I wish you wouldn't talk as if it was the Criminal Clasps. 
Go on ! " 
"I can't if you interrupt. Well!$[r. Challis was quite a 
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young man then, and a friend of the first husband's, and she was 
young. You see ?" 
"I see their youngness would make it all the worse, instead of 
better. If it was true! tut it isn't." At this point 5Iarianne 
gives up the attempt to engineer the hairpin. "Can't you stop 
stopping, Charlotte, and go on?" 
Charlotte deserts the extreme of deliberation for irritating 
rapidity and conciseness. "The first husband may have been 
anything, for anything we know of him. Only, there must have 
been a reason for their parting, if you think of it. Within a few 
months! Now suppose--don't be in a rage, Iarianne dear, it 
doesn't do any good!msuppose your husband was the reason! 
Of course, he would never tell you, if Kate never did .... " 
"I was a child!" 
"I don't think anything of that Children are easier to tell 
tlmn half-grown-up people, lemember, too, as time went on, how 
much harder it would get to tell. Fancy his beginning to speak of 
it! How would he? Come, Iarianne!" And [arianne's 
silence admitted that she felt the difficulty her husband would 
have had in publishing for private circulation an early trans- 
gression of his ownuand Bob's mother, please! It may all have 
been, and yet Titus may have done rightly to let bygones be by- 
gones. That was her thought at the moment, but it jumped gladly 
at leave to go when further speech of Charlotte's brought a 
respite: "Of course, the obstacle to accounting for it this way is 
the divorce. It seems impossible there should have been a divorce, 
and your mother never heard of it!" 
"Why, of course, Charlotte! What nonsense it all is! " [ari- 
anne is greatly relieved. But we must not halloa before we are 
out of the wood. Charlotte had a reservation: 
" Only there's just one thinguI'm afraid I must shock you, 
][arianne; only, mind you, I don't believe for a moment that it's 
true--just one thing, and that is . . . yes !--I'm going on . . . 
that is, that there may have been no need for a divorce. You see ?" 
She doesn't, evidently. For, after a moment's consideration, she 
says : "If there was no need for a divorce, why drag Titus in ? What 
nonsense, Charlotte!" She is breathing freely over it--too freely. 
"No, dear--not that way! You don't understand." A pause to 
get a clear start. "Your sister Kate and this man were sup.. 
posed to be lawfully married. At least, the coal-merchant and his 
wife must have thought so. But suppose they were not! Don't 
you see, dear "--this very gently, not to tax her hearer overmuch 
"don't you see that then no divorce would have been necessary?" 
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"You puzzle me so, Charlotte! Do stop and let me think. Say 
it again." She opened to the full a window partly raised for the 
heat, and found the sweet air from the Common grateful. For 
her head had become hot, and her lips were dry. 
Charlotte followed her last instruction, by choice. " Try to 
imagine, dear, for instance, that your sister had been entrapped 
into a false marriage by this man, and that he discarded her be- 
cause he was jealous of your husband. You know if he had 
grounds for his jealousy your husband might be bound in honour 
to keep silence--especially to her own sister. And then consider [ 
--they were married afterwards." 
It was beginning to dawn on Airs. Challis that in the little 
drama her friend's imagination had constructed her husband fig- 
ured as a licentious youth, a traitor to his friend; and a dis- 
simulator, when he was posing at her mother's house as an honour- 
able suitor to her sister, his only redeeming feature being his con- 
stancy to the girl of whose second betrayal he was the guilty 
author. While, as for that young woman herself l . . . :Mari- 
anne's whole soul recoiled from the semblance of an indiscrim- 
inate liaison-monger with which Charlotte had not scrupled to 
clothe her. The intrinsic impossi_bility of associating such an 
image with her sister made her feel as though she really disposed 
of the whole question when she said, with perfect navet$, "But 
this was Kate!" " 
How perfectly clear and exhaustive! That was Kate--or would 
have been had there been ny truth in the tale--and Kate was 
her grown-up sister in the early days when her father was living, 
and they were a household. That was our Kate that was just 
thinking about being a young lady when she herself, :Marianne, 
was just beginning to take intelligent notes of her surroundings-- 
our Kate that knew how to play the piano and had a governess-- 
our Kate that became one herself in a modest way when father 
died, and it turned out that Uncle Barker had invested her 
mother's settlement money in himself, contrary to the behests of 
the Lord Chancellor. How in Heaven's name could a thing one 
knew as a girl, unlengthened, become an immoral, unprincipled 
woman, like in books and newspaper-paragraphs! Absurd l 
And yet--may not this be a question as hard for us to answer as 
poor, slow, middle-class, muddle-headed Marianne Look at it 
from the other side! How many reprobates, dashing and other- 
wise, may there not be who began good and sweet, and kept so till 
they became bad and putrid---can even look back, from the gutter 
their last stage of decay is on the watch to defile, on a spell of 
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blameless maturity . That ill-complexioned thing that thought it 
was singing as it reeled from the pothouse door but now, was once 
mmaybe--a savoury little maid enough, with a sweetheart. What 
if he saw her at this moment ?--saw the passers-by shrink from her 
and leave her a clear pavement ?--heard the mock approval of 
London humour, seasoned to the shameful sight, and unashamed, 
"Go it, old Sairah "? 
The story disclaims imputing all these thoughts to [arianne, 
or any of them. But the sum and gist of them came outmjust as 
clearly, maybe more so--in those four words, "But this was 
Kate." 
She turned from the window and looked her friend full in the 
face, in return for "What if it was."mwhich was the answer 
she got. She felt angry with Charlotte, who, for all her pro- 
fession of belief that her surmises were probably baseless, seemed 
to be always supporting the one that ascribed most lawlessness to 
her husband and sister. 
"What if it was?" said she. "Everything if it was." She 
couldn't argue to save her life. But she dealt with dialectical dif- 
ficulties in a method of her own that was quite as effectual. This 
time it told forcibly. 
"Don't blaze out at me like that, [arianne," said the enemy. 
"I can't help it. I suppose everyone was somebodys Kate once 
meven Iezebel and Iudas Iscariot!" The selection sounded 
trenchant, and no Biblical critic was at hand. "Besides, as I said, 
it-wasn't a hanging matter, at the worst." 
"I thought you said you were strict, Charlotte." 
"So I am. But this sort of thing does take place, and one 
knows it, and I dont see the use of going on nagging for ever." 
][ariannes religious feelings prompted her towards pointing out 
that the Almighty might not subscribe to this view, but she 
was not quick enough. Charlotte continued: "And how a girl 
who knows nothing can know if a ceremonys done correctly 
is more than I can tell. Look at vaccination--all the little ivories 
exactly alike! Why, you may be vaccinated from a mad bull and 
never be a penny the wiser!" 
Any metaphor or analogy makes ]Y[ariannes head go round, and 
she still keeps silence. Charlotte ends with consolation- "And 
when you come to think of it, if they weren't correctly married, it 
was all to the good." 
"What on earth you mean, Charlotte, I cannot imagine!" 
"Well, dear!--I should have thought anyone would spot that 
at once. Even ;lohn saw that! Of course, if the first marriage 
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position One or the other, or something like itwno good or 
honourable motive! . . . Oh no !--nothing dishonourable, of 
course, in that sense---so :Marianne reasoned with herself--but 
there were distinetions of honour and dishonour in higher strata 
of morality, above the gutter-ethics Charlotte would always be 
l,arping on. And yet !--suppose there had been any truth in that 
Steptoe legend, with the worst interpretations on it, might not 
Titus have eoneealed another self all along He had eoneealed 
something: that she knew. Why not many things Why not 
everything ? 
The eondemned letter was not altogether judieious, but its very 
errors of judgment might have led to plain speeeh, reerimination, 
a storm, and a reeoneiliation. Anything would have been better, 
as the result showed, than an ill eonstrueted epistle Marianne 
wrote in the end, a message for her husband to pass on to :Miss 
Arkroyd mueh on the lines Charlotte had suggested. Too many 
words for a message, too few for a letter from any wife to a hus- 
band under eireumstanees where brevity might be ascribed to 
pique. In which, too, she eould not bring herself to the point of say- 
ing she hoped to see Miss Arkroyd, either in town or elsewhere, be- 
eause she didn't. She hated Judith, but would not eonfess the rea- 
son to herself. So the letter worked out as nothing but a cold and 
eivil message, refusing a very eordially written invitation. And it 
was all the worse that it eontained a few lines in answer to Titus's 
last--not an unaffeetionate epistle, written promptly on the evening 
of his arrival. But Marianne was a truthful person when her baek 
was up, and wasn't going to tell any lies when eandour tasted sweet 
in her mouth. So she indulged in a word or two of postseript on 
the baek of the letter, and didn't quite like it when re-read. But 
really the text was just as bad without it. Look at the chilly "My 
dear Alfred," and "yr: aft: wife "! She fought off her vacillation, 
helped by a glance at Judith's letter and an allusion to her "dear 
husband"; elosed the envelope, direeted and stamped it, feeling 
determined, while she knew under the skin that she was wrong, and 
showing a proper spirit. 
Then, possessed by her evil genius, she must needs go down- 
stairs, undo the front door and walk out in the sweet moonlight 
to the red pillar-box only a few paces off, that was so eonvenient. 
Then, when she had heard the letter fall to the bottom of the empty 
box, past hope, past help, past eure, she was sorry. Then she 
called herself a coward and went back to bed. But she felt like a 
eriminal as she pushed open the door she had left unhasped. 
What a many misearriages proper spirits have to answer for! 
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Challis's produced the additional information. "Yass !--you can 
buy it at the oilshop just acrost the road from the Robin IIood. 
Only it comes to less by the quarter-hundredweight." All this did 
the greatest credit to Lizarann's power of storing information. 
But the League had been tolerating this sort of thing too long, 
and its Secretary or Solicitor--whichever ]Iiss Caldccott was-- 
struck in with, "Perhaps we've talked qui-ite enough now about 
Bridget /Iicks and her family, my dear! We mustn't trespass 
too much on Blr. Challis's good-nature." Suspicion of the sinister 
intentions of the League gleamed in Lizarann's eye; for she dis- 
believed in its representative, while admitting her goodness. She 
might have ignored her intrusion if it had not been that the ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness of childhood to impressions that never 
penetrate the thick hide of manhood made her detect in Challis's 
disclaimer an understanding between himself and the League-- 
one that civility had dictated reference to on his part, but that he 
would have preferred to conceal. :Now Lizarann might have fallen 
back disconcerted on silence, even on tears, had it not been for 
Athelstan Taylor's keen understanding of children, and the su- 
preme necessity for not letting them know allowances are being 
made for them. tie said, with great presence of mind and an ap- 
pearance of absolute sincerity: "Old :Mrs. Fox sells itwwhere your 
Daddy lives, Lizarann. She'll let you have twopenny-worth if 
you say it's for me. So mind you bring it on with you when you 
come home." For Lizarann was to call on her Daddy on her way 
back from this visit. The Rector added that he should like old 
Christopher to try it, and this confirmed Lizarann's belief in his 
bona des. She would not have believed his sister-in-law, who, 
with the best intentions, had been unfortunate enough to incur un- 
popularity by throwing doubt on the Flying Dutchman. This was 
her chief offence; but she had also questioned the accuracy of 
the surgical reports of the boy Frederick Hawkins, and other 
minor matters. So that Lizarann, while she acknowledged her 
kindness, took a low view--but secretly--of her intelligence. 
When the children had gone away dutifully to play, discussing 
by the way such things as might be played at with advantage, the 
Rev. Athelstan said, ' Now I must be getting home, or I shall be 
]ate for 3Irs. Silverton." Said ]l:r. Challis: "Then I'll walk with 
you, :Rector; I don't want any tea." Said the Rector: "Then I'll 
wnit till you've had it," and waited. Presently they were walking 
throagh the long grass, overfleld, having said little Iill the Rector 
spoke, as one who resumes conversation in earnest: 
"What was all the interesting discussion about ' 
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without involving the instructor of youth in the solution of a 
single difficult problem. Strictly speaking, all such problems will 
at once disappear with the abolition of Morality, Religion, and 
Educationmchanges which form a fundamental feature of the 
scheme of Graubosch. But each of these will be more than re- 
placed. The Great Doctrine of Retributive Inconvenience will 
result, as an inevitable consequence, in the Theory of the Avoid- 
ance of Retributive Inconvenience, which will attain all the ends 
[orality proposes to itself, but falls very short of. Religion will 
cease to be a necessity to a race of beings to whom it has been 
pointed out in their babyhood that they will do well to comply 
with the Apparent Aims of the Metaphysical Check, who will sup- 
ply more fully the place the human imagination has hitherto sup- 
plied with Deities so unsatisfactorily that even now monotheism 
is not quite agreed about their number . . ." 
" 'ever mind me! " said the Rector, who thought Challis hes- 
itated. "Go ahead!" 
" Wellmit was Brownrigg, you know; it wasn't me." 
"It's all quite right, ny dear fellow! I want to know now 
about the Education. Suppose a member of the human race re- 
fuses to pay any attention to the Apparent Aims of the [eta- 
physical Check . . ." 
"tie will come into collision, clearly, with the Doctrine of 
letributive Inconvenience. In the case of young persons, on 
whom a certain amount of Inconvenience can be inflicted without 
overtaxing the Salaried Suggesters who will take the place of the 
so-called Educational Classes, an exact system might be for- 
mulated, trownrigg gave as an example the ca of a child refus- 
ing to comply with the System of IIypothetical otification, under 
which it would be required to address propitiatory sentiments, or 
requests for personal benefit, to an unseen [ctaphysical Check, 
whose hearing of the Application the Salaried Suggester might 
hold hilnself at liberty to guarantee. He might also--this was 
trownrigg's point---endorse his suggestion, in the case of a child 
refusing to otify, by the infliction of a certain amount of In- 
convenience, tending to produce, if not an actual belief in the 
existence of the ][etaphysical Check, at any rato a readiness to 
confess it, which would be for working purposes exactly the 
same." 
The Rector shook his head doubtfully. "At present," said 
he, "the practice in this village is to threaten rebellious 
youth with the wicked fire. Would Browarigg's substitute be as 
effectual ?" 
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self, Challis wiped from his brow perspiration he ascribed to the 
weather ! 
Did he not know of old how often he had deceived himself l 
Might not all this be self-delusion, too , At least, he had as good a 
vantage-ground as the man to whom some woman may often say, 
truly: " You have looked love, and there has been love in the 
pressure of your hand, in the tone of your voice. But I cannot 
indite you. Live safe behind your equivocations." Nay, he was 
safer than such a one! For in his ease the more he could ignore 
love, the better he would discharge his duty to Judith. The 
other man would be the greater sneak, the more he did so. 
But the questionmthe question! It was still unanswered. 
When did the change come over Marianne1 Oh, he knew per- 
fectly well! It was from the day when he began, to all seeming 
at her request, to go out into this accursed Society without her. 
Very well, then !--it was all mere glamour, the whole thing. Let 
him do now what he should have done at firstminsist on her 
being his companion, among his kind as well as in his home. 
Then would the old Marianne come back, and all would be well. 
So by the time he was two-thirds through the avenue, his 
thoughts had worked back into his oht existence, and taken him 
with them. If only his knowledge of his surrounding, s in his daily 
life at home would bear him out, and help him to keep at bay this 
image of Judith that forced itself upon him new--this image of 
her as she stood in the sunset light last September, just on th-:s 
very spot ! 

What he recognized at once as the nose of a large grey boar- 
hound touched him gently, and he turned. There stood Saladin, 
satisfied to all seeming that what he had smelt was in order, but 
content to take no further steps. Challis glanced round, expect- 
ing to see the dog's mistress; in a sense rather afraid to do so. 
She was near at hand, a few paces from the pathway, and her per- 
feet self-possession reassured him. 
"I never told Saladin to disturb your reverie. lr. Challis," she 
said, quite easily, and with deliberation. "The darling actel 
on his own responsibility." Saladin, hearin. his own name, 
seemed to think he had leave to go, and trotted on, giving atten- 
tion to tree-trunks and the like. Challis had to say something. 
" Are we not late for dinner" was what it came to. 
"I believe we are, but it never matters. Did you get your let- 
ter ?" 
" .N'o---I got no letter. What lctter" 
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cleW, and to look down on it now that she had arrived. But she 
had to be talked to about something within its confines, and Chal- 
lis had to find out what. 
" I wonder what the brilliant stuff is called," said he, therefore. 
Judith's dress was the stuff. 
"Sequin net is the name, I believe." This suggested somehow 
that the stuff's sphere was one grade below the speaker's. 
"How much is a sequin ." asked Challis. 
"It is not an expensive material," said the lady. 
"I don't want a dress for myself," said Challis. 
" Oh, indeed!" said the lady. Settlements ensued. And then 
Challis's other neighbour addressed him. 
"They are in the other room this evening," said the chit. Her 
remark related to a mutual confidence between herself and Chal- 
lis, begun on the lawn on the day of his arrival. They never 
spoke of anything else. 
"I can hear them," said he. "They're making noise enough. 
But I thought they had quarrelled this morning ?" 
"This morning--oh yes!" This was very empress& "But 
they made that up long ago!'" 
"When do they. . . . when are thcy. . . . when will 
it ? . . . Clear, please ! Oh no !--that'll do beautifully. I 
meant thick." This was to the servant, respecting soup. 
"I'm so afraid it never will! Do you know, I really am!" 
"Instances are not wanting of young ladies and gentlemen who 
haven't got married .... Hock, thank you!" 
" Of corse! But they always do, if they can. Don't they now, 
Ir. Challis " 
"I admit it. Unless they meet with someone they like better. 
Of course, that does happen." 
"Oh yes---of course! But then it only matters when it isn't 
both." Challis, on the watch for copy, noticed that whenever this 
chit italicized a word--which was frequently--she opened her largo 
blue eyes as far as possible. 
"You express it to perfection. When it's both, it doesn't mat- 
ter the least. But this time it's neither, so far!" 
" Oh no !--they can't loo: at anyone else." 
" Nothing can be more satisfactory. But why shouldn't it ? . . . 
why shouldn't they I . . ." 
"Oh dear! I'm so afraid they never will. Because he has only 
his pay, and she has--nothing?" IIuman eyes have only limited 
powers of opening, and the speaker's had done all they could. 
"Couldn't a rich aunt settle something on them, or someone 
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place a fund at their disposal ? Or something of that sort  . . . 
What a shindy they are making! . . . :Not before Christmas.'" 
This was because his left-hand neighbour had said sternly: "When 
is your next book coming out, ]Ir. Challis ?" 
But the chit had a secret knowledge of the vera causa of the 
riot in the next room, when three chits and as many counter-chits, 
uncontrolled, had the small round table to themselves. She knew 
exactly what they were doing--trying to pick up tumblers upside 
down, like this!--" this" being the thumb on one side, and one 
finger only on the top. 
"I have forgotten when your last book came out, ][r. Challis." 
This left-hand neighbour seemed reproachful. But Challis 
couldn't help it. "Just eight weeks ago," said he. 
A lull came in the next room, with the young soldier's voice 
audible in it, ":Now all together, or it doesn't count!" Some sort 
of wager was being put to the test. Challis's chit murmured in 
the moments of suspense that followed, "They broke several yes- 
terday in the billiard-room." Challis, amused, waited for the in- 
evitable smash. 
It came, and was a grand one. And the chorus of contrition 
and apology from the culprits was only equalled by their indigna- 
tion at the way the Laws of Nature had proved broken reeds. If 
there was one thing more than another that the student of 
dynamics could not have credited, it was that under the circum- 
stances a single tumbler should have been broken. Challis per- 
ceived that Lady Arkroyd spoke sotto voce to Ir. Elphinstone, 
who, he thought, replied, "Plenty, your ladyship. They came this 
morning." Then followed a fine exhibition of dexterity in the 
rapid collection and removal of broken glass. Challis thought to 
himself, but did not say so, that it reminded one of being on 
board ship. 
The chit had done her duty by Mr. Challis, and now deserted 
him. Arthur had done his by ][rs. Ramsey Tomes, on his other 
flank, who had told him she wasn't quite sure if ]lr. Tomes ap- 
proved of football. She was almost certain he thought young men 
gave up too much time to rowing, and cricket, and lawn-tennis, 
and cycling, and everything else, and perfectly certain he didn't 
disapprove of anti-vivisection or anti-vaccination, but she wasn't 
quite sure which. She was not a gifted person, and was quite un- 
able to keep pace with her husband's powerful mind. She had 
been freely spoken of before now, by heedless linguists, as a Jug- 
gins. Arthur deserted her with a sense of duty done, and passed 
the remainder of the banquet in exchanging wireless undertones 
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ber. But a hundred thousand, more or less." It was a good an- 
swer, and embodied a feeling current in the book-trade. And 
conversation, thus re-established, developed on the same lines until 
the vanishing-point of the army of womankind. Challis fancied 
he saw commiseration on Judith's face as she brought up the rear. 
He certainly had seldom in his life passed a duller hour. 
He knew what it was going to be next. Dreary politics, weari- 
some ethics, maudlin philosophy, execrable--thrice execrable!-- 
Social Problems which it was every man's duty to confront, and 
every other man's duty to hear him elucidate. Yes !--there was 
Mr. Ramsey Tomes at it already! He had got a good new word 
to talk with--" noumenal "--and was brandishing it over his 
hearers' heads .... 
Oh dear!mmetaphysics! :Not even free treatment of what 
Challis's mind classed as Charlottology! That always appealed 
to our common something or other. :Now what he could catch 
at first hearing seemed bare, cold, cruel :etaphysics. :Never a 
indiscreet lady nor an unprincipled gentleman, nor even a :New 
:Morality, of any sort! :No fun at all! 
But stop a bit! Was there none? Challis listened, and per- 
ceived, before coffee-time, that the changed guest of last Septem- 
ber, who had become a Complete Christian Scientist., had denied 
the existence of matter. He took a chair nearer to the discussion, 
not to seem out of it, and so attracted to himself the attention 
of :Mr. Ramsey Tomes, whose lung-power had taken possession of 
the rostrum. 
"I appeal," said that gentleman, "to [r. Challis." He went 
on with a testimonial or appreciation beginning with "than vhom 
I will venture to say," and elucidating Challis's great accomplish- 
ments and intellectual powers, Challis seized the opportunity of a 
coffee-deal to ask what he was being appealed to about. A m;.xed 
response informed him on this point. A definition of ]fatter had 
been called for, and the Confirmed Christian Scientist had de- 
murred to giving any such definition. "No one," said he, "can 
be logically called on to define a thing he denies the existence of. 
The burden of definition manifestly lies with those who affirm 
it." 
"Personally," said Challis, "I prefer but I admit it may be 
only idiosyncrasy on my part--to know, when I deny the existence 
of anything, what the thing is that I am denying the existence of. 
Perhaps I should say, rather, what it would be if it existed. If I 
knew, I think I should always communicate my knowledge, both 
from civility and as a politic act. For how the dickens anyone 
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Agreement on these two points would enable us to approfond{r the 
question of the entity or nonentity of the appreciable Universe. 
There seemed to be no serious difficulty, unless it were the selec- 
tion of the required definitions from an embarras de richesses. 
Among those which survived the tumult of many confident voices, 
Challis distinguished the following: 
" The relation a thing has to itself." 
" The condition precedent of the concept 'nothing,' which is it- 
self a fundamental condition of thought." 
"A quality thought imputes to the external cause of every 
phenomenon." 
" The recognition by the Ego of the reality of its environments." 
"When you've nothing particular to do." This one was Arthur, 
who, however, was heard a moment after to say, "All right; I'll 
come!" in response to a summons, and thereafter went, carrying 
away his unfinished cigar. Challis heard his voice afar very soon, 
probably in the garden in the moonlight, where chits and counter- 
chits were in council on the lawn. I-Ie wanted to go out in that 
garden himself, but--he supposed--he recognized the reality of his 
environments, like the Ego, and felt that such conduct would be 
rude. Besides, he was rather amused, too. What was that Mr. 
]rownrigg was saying ? 
He was pointing out, of course. Nay, more !--he was pointing 
out that Graubosch had already pointed out, in his Appendix ], 
that we had no direct evidence of any existence whatever indeo 
pe,dently of a percipient. The Confirmed Christian Scientist ap- 
plauded this audibly, but remarked that that was merely Immanuel 
Kant, after all! On the other hand, ][r. ]rownrigg continued, 
we have not a particle of evidence that any percipient could exist 
a such, independent of a percipiendum. We could not collect his 
evidence, clearly, without exposing ourselves to his untried observa- 
tion, and thereby upsetting the conditions of the problem. 
The Confirmed Christian Scientist's face fell, and he asked 
dejectedly, What conclusion did Graubosch draw. [r. ]3rown- 
rigg replied that Graubosch considered the problem afforded a fine 
instance of Metaphysical Equilibrium, which would under that 
name continue to engage the attention of thinkers long after the 
Insolubility of Problems had ceased to be admitted as a Scientific 
possibility. The final solution of all questions could not be re- 
garded with complacency by a thoughtful world; and the recog- 
.nition of Metaphysical Equilibrium, in questions which the Prim- 
itives of Philosophy had condemned as unanswerable, was a wel- 
come addition to the resources of :k[odern Thought, for which tho 
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protest must have related to himself! What right had he to infer, 
from a tone of Judith's voice, that she spoke about him  
lie did not run, though he went near it. Self-contempt stepped 
in. What imbecile cowardice! What a mirable fear that he 
would lose the whip-hand of a fool's passion he was not even pre- 
pared to admit the existence of! IIe--Alfred Challis--who but 
half-an-hour ago had been moved to a puny heartache over that 
mcmoD- of the pearl and its wanderings and recovery! And then, 
to stagger in a fraction of time all sane contemplation of past and 
present, came the clash between that memory and his moment of 
shame, a short while since, that "poor Kate's" place in his 
heart had so soon been filled by poor slow ]larianne. tIis wifo 
now!--how his brain reeled to think of it all! There was that 
home of his, and the children, and Bob; the thought of the boy as 
good as stung him. What should heQwhat could hv--say to Bob 
hereafter, if . . . 



CHAPTER XXXI 

CONCERNING A ROSEBUD, AND IARIAINE'S TORTOISESHELL KNIFE. 
CHALLIS'S PRESEI-CE OF IIND.. THE FOOL O1 FIRE. DEFINITION 
WANTED OF DEFINITION. CHALLIS'S SUDDEN CALL BACK TO TOWN. 
HOW SIBYL I--LkD SEE IT ALL 

THERE was a little fountain in the middle of the little garden, 
with a little amorino from the court of the Signoria at Florence 
to attend to the squirting. The moon was comparing the light 
she .could make on its shower of drops with sparkles from the 
lady's dress who stood beside it. It was in no hurry to decide-- 
might perhaps ask a tiny cloud, that was coming, to help. Once 
inside the garden Challis was committed to approaching its centre. 
There was--remember !--no oglcial recognition of any change in 
the position of the two since Trout Bend. 
"I came here to be alone, but you may.come." Judith's words 
might well have made matters worse. But her tranquil, uncon- 
cerned, almost insolent beauty in the moonlight was fraught with 
a sense of self-command that more than counterbalanced them. It 
gave her hearer a sort of rangd feelingDdetermined his position m 
put him on his good behaviour, tie could trust to her control of 
their interview, but all the same a little resented feeling so much 
like a child in her hands. 
"I came here to be alone, too," said he. 
"Perhaps I ought to go?" :Manifestly not spoken seriously, 
but not jestingly enough to set badinage afoot. She did not wait 
for his answer, but went on, "Perhaps we both ought, for that 
matter. Did you find the politics bored you? . . . oh !Dmeta- 
physics, was it ? I came here because I found my little sister un- 
endurable." 
Challis thrust what he had overheard, when eavesdropping, into 
the background of his mind: "About the stage, I suppose ? Why 
do you not tell herset her mind at ease?" :But he knew Sibyl 
knew already, and this was only to help him to keep his fore- 
ground clear. 
Judith appeared to select her answer at leisure, from among 
reserves. "Sibyl knows," she said. "The indictment related to 
something else this time." Then, as though she were weighing a 
894 
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|avIessness. But perhaps these reflections are doing injustice to 
Judith. She may be capable of good, honest, downright wicked- 
ness. Remember that she is comparatively young and inexperi- 
enced. 
One should surely beware, too, of doing injustice to beautiful 
womenmascribing to them motives of overt fascination, to en- 
tangle man, in every simple action a discreet dowdy might practise 
unnoticed and unblamed. Iake an image of such a one in your 
mind--make it ropy, bony, obliging, with unwarrantable knuckles 
--let it place a flower in its bosom, if any; and then say whether 
Charlotte Eldridge's keenest analysis could detect in its action the 
smallest element she could pounce ou as seductive; the slightest 
appearance of a hook baited to captivate her John, or anybody 
else's ? No, no !--let us be charitable, and suppose, for the present, 
at any rate, that Judith was unconscious in this flower incident 
of every trace of guile--merely wanted the flower, in fact, and 
asked Challis to get it, rather than risk her "Princess" skirts in 
the thorns which would have made shoddy of them in no time. 
There are those, we believe, who hold that all the fascination of 
woman is due to adjuncts; that the thrill of enchantment that 
"goes with" adroit coiffures and well-cut skirts--especially the 
latter--would not survive seeing their owner, or kernel, run across 
a ploughed field in skin-tights--for we assume that the Lord Cham- 
berlain would allow no more crucial experiment. It may be they 
are right. High Art teaches us the truth of the converse proposi- 
tion. For that draggled-tailed, ill-hooked, ill-eyed, ill-buttoned 
thing with a bad cold and a shock of tow on its head, that is 
emerging from a damp omnibus to the relief of its next-door ueigh- 
bour, is going, please--when it has got rid of some raiment which 
would certainly go to the wash with advantage--is going to sit for 
Aphrodite, of all persons in the world; for that very goddess and 
no other !mfor her the light of whose eyelids and hair in the utter- 
most ends of the sea none shall declare or discern .... 
There !--it's no use talking about it, and stopping the story. 
Besides, k[iss Arkroyd "had on" her "Princess" dress aforesaid, 
a strange witchery of infinitely flexible woven texture, snake- 
scaled and gem-fraught without loss of a fold, rustling and glitter- 
ing till none could say which was rustle and which was glitter. 
And it all seemed a running comment on its owner-its pith and 
marrow, as it were !--a mysterious outward record of her inner self. 
Where is the gain of trying to guess how much was shell and how 
much was self. Enough that few women would have looked as 
lovely as she did, then and there. 
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She could remember every word of it, as she paced to and fro in the 
silence of her bedroom, fostering the idea it suggested. "I sup- 
pose you know"fso poor fool [arianne had written, in her mo- 
mentary fit of spleen and obduracy--" what namma always says 
about you and me--that we are not really married at all. If so, I 
ought to go back and live with her, and the sooner the better. Then 
you would be free, and I suppose it would be ;[udith." For that 
was what the stupid, exasperated woman had actually written, and 
next morning would have been so glad to plunder the postman's 
bag of, when he disembowelled the vermilion pillar-box at the 
corner. 
But, as for ;Judith, her business was to bury the suggestion-- 
which she had read, and Challis had not--in her heart.. Had she 
not a right to hide her cloven foot, if it was one--to wear over it a 
pretext of her reverence for the bond that linked this man to his 
dowdy wife, until it broke asunder from its natural rottenness. 
What was that nauseous saying male man was so fond of ? "All's 
fair in Love!" and what the fetid interpretations he felt no 
shame to put upon it? Why was all the selfishness and meanness 
to belong to one sex alone ? 
And meanwhile Challis himself was tossing through the fever 
of a sleepless night, until some wretched sleep was broken by 
Samuel calling him at 6.30 in the morning, and the hoot of a 
motor outside. Samuel explained that he had come later than 
the first time fixed, as his lordship had placed the lanhard at 
:Mr. Challis's disposal, and it would more than make up the time. 
Challis was grateful 
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at the tIall, and it seemed a shame to make this lady and gen- 
tleman late. But Lizarann was coughing again. It may have 
been the petrol, but still! Then, too, Aunt Bessy's anxiety 
would be over all the sooner. And there were those children al- 
most frantic with delight at the idea of a ride in a motor! 
So he agreed. And it was fun! Only there were two drawbacks 
--one, that it was over so soon; the other, that no sooner were 
they deposited at the Rectory gate, and the lady and gentleman in 
the motor off at great speed to be in time for dinner, than Lizarann 
had such a terrible attack of coughing that Miss Caldecott and 
her brother-in-law were quite alarmed. 
The report the Rector gave to Lady Arkroyd was too sanguine. 
Bad inflammatory colds don't yield to treatment in a coup!e of 
hours, which was about how long it had been at work by the time 
he and Aunt Bessy drove away to the IIall, to come in after din- 
ner, having been forced to cry off, with apology and explanation, 
owing to the escapade of the children. 
Lizarann's didn't yield to treatment for many days, and during 
that period was a serious source of alarm to all her circle of friends 
at the Rectory, and a frequent subject of inquiry by interested out- 
siders. For the little maid had a happy faculty of remaining in 
the memory of chance acquaintances. Also, it was generally un- 
derstood in the neighbourhood that she was a delicate protegee of 
the Rector's friend's sister, Adeline Fossett, and had been sent 
away from town to get the benefit of the air at Royd. So Lizarann 
got quite her fair share of public "nterest. 
But her attack must have been a sharp one, or we may rely 
upon it she wouldn't have been kept in bed next day, and more 
days after next day. And Dr. Sidrophel--it wasn't his real name, 
mind you !Dwouldn't have said, as he did till Lizarann really felt 
quite sick of hearing it, that it would be as well to continue the 
poultices, for the present, as a precaution. IIer own view, to be 
sure, was that inflammation was the result of mustard poultices 
and stethoscopes primarily, and that it was bound to get worse if 
you had to put a glass tube in your mouth at the bidding of well- 
meaning friends. But she concealed these convictions in defer- 
ence to public opinion, and did everything she was told to do, how- 
ever gross the infatuation might be that instituted the obnoxious 
treatment. IIer conviction that she had, intrinsically, nothing the 
matter with her was, however, not one to be slmken lightly. She 
went so far once as to say so to Dr. Pordage---that was his real 
name !who replied, "Oh ah, that's it, s it  Nothing the mat- 
ter! But you will have, if you don't look alive, as safe as a but- 
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Lizarann pursed up her lips and shook her head. But she re- 
considered her decision. "Yass! About Dr. Side--Dr. 
Side . . ." 
"Dr. Sidrophel } What about him " 
" Why's his real nime Pordage ." She had the name very pat, 
showing close observation and reflection. 
Mr. Yorick had to consider the point. "Well!" said he pres- 
ently, "I admit it's rather a bad job. But there's no way out of 
it now. It is his real name, and that's all about it!" But Lizar- 
ann looked dissatisfied. " We may call him Dr. Sidrophel behind 
his back, Lizarann," added he. 
" Supposing he was to hear us talking behind his back, and was 
to listen behind his back . . . !" IIypothetical knavery being 
admitted between these two, as a necessity in ingenious fictions, 
Ir. Yorick did not think a homily on truth-telling necessary at 
this point. In fact, he counselled bold duplicity, to Lizarann's 
great relief. "We should have to go far enough off, Lizarann," 
said he. And the stage direction indicated was so pleasant to her 
unfledged mind that she utilized it to develope the subject further 
---kept the curtain up, as it were! 
"Then if we wentited far enough off, you could tell me why hs 
nime was Dr. Spiderophel, too." She dashed intrepidly at the 
name, and nearly captured it. 
"Of course I could, and he wouldn't hear one word." 
"And what should you sye " Lizarann gave a slight leap n 
bed, from pleasant anticipation. She was told to lie quiet, and 
she should hear. 
And that is how it was that when Iiss Caldeeott came in, 
dressed cap-d-pie for public worship, a prayer-book in a gloved 
hand--for it was Sunday morning--to remind her brother-in-law 
that the bells were going to begin, and arouse him to his duties, 
she found him telling how Sidrophel was an astronomer who took 
a fly in his telescope for an elephant on the moon ; and that this 
legend was only partly cleared up by its narrator. Telescopes and 
stethoscopes remained imperfectly differentiated in Lizarann's 
mind. And Mr. Yorick's temporary acceptance of her pronuncia- 
tion led to a misapprehension about spiders and flies. Did this 
astronomer catch that fly, or did the fly get away Lizararm 
treasred hopes on its behalf, for the next chapter in the story. 
But she felt it lmr duty to look alive, and lie quite quiet in bed, 
althoughlaw bless you!she had nothing the matter with her. 
So he lay and watched a greedy bee, who seemed bent on leaving 
no honey in that jessamine, at any rate, that came across the open 
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lattice, and had its say in the mixed scents of hay and roses that 
came in out of the sunshine for Lizarann-to get her share of them. 
She lay and listened to the bells, and wondered why the sound rose 
and fell, and decided at first that it was done for the purpose, and 
was the right way. But then, how did )Tonconformity afar man- 
age to do it so exactly like ? For the Chapel tinkle rose and fell, 
too. Then came the footsteps on the garden-gravel; one big one, 
the Rector's, and many small ones. And Lizarann was so sorry 
she wasn't to go to Church, where it was her Sunday-wont, in these 
days. to drive a coach-and-six through the first Commandment., and 
worship Athelstan Taylor on his pulpit-altar in a heart-felt way, 
while admitting official obligations elsewhere. 
But she couldn't go this time, and, what was more, she had to go 
on looking alive and lying quiet while Phoebe and Joan shouted 
good-byes up at the window, as though they were off to qew 
Zealand; because, you see, Lizarann had solemnly promised, if they 
did so, not to shout back and make herself cough. 
" She hardly coughed at all when I was with her," said the Rec- 
tor, on his way to his weekly pidce de rsistancemhis Sunday ser- 
mon. "I can't help thinking Dr. Sidrophel may be making his 
fly out an elephant this time." 
"Perhaps, dear! But the fly may become an elephant. I-Ie's 
really very clever, although you do make such game of him. You 
see, he was quite right about poor Gus." 
"Ah, dear, dear !--yes. But then he says, if Gus got into a 
better climate, he might make old bones yet." 
" So Gus will, by God's mercy, dear! But I mean, Dr. lordage 
said--and I do not see that I am bound to call him out of his 
name---that in the end Gus would have to give in, and go. You 
see, he was right! Joan!" 
"Yes, aunty darling!" 
"Don't turn your toes in and out, and whistle. It's not at all 
lady-like, and there's ]{rs. Theophilus Silverton just behind in the 
pony-carriage." Joan toned her behaviour down to meet the 
prejudices of local society. "You do see, don't you, that Dr. 
lordage was right?" For this good lady wouldn't glisser, and 
always appuyait until her accuracy had been entered on the min- 
utes. Her brother-in-law said, " Quite right, aunty! " And she 
said, "Very well, then! " and seemed to find the fact that she 
was right almost a set-off against the painful fact she was right 
about. 
For Dr. Sidrophel's shrewd forecast about the Rev. Augustus 
'ossett meant exile for that invalid; and this exile had already 
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in, and the carriage may drop them at the Rectory. Oh, very 
well!--if liss Arkroyd really wants to walk. All settled. Only 
Joan puts in a demurrer; slm means to walk with papa, and hc 
vill carry her on his shoulder. Joan is an anti-Sabbatarian 
of an advanced school, and often makes her father as bad as 
herself. 
The Rectory is not really on the way to the Ilall, but Judith's 
short cut to the latter is not far out of it for Joan and her man- 
servant, or ox, or ass--whichever is nearest--who ought to be doing 
no labour on this day. So, as soon as the Rector escapes from the 
small-talk of many parishioners on the road, and turns into tho 
field path, Judith can effect an end she has in view. It was none 
of her doing, mind you !--this was the substance of her exordium 
--it was entirely mamma. What she referred to, after mmy min- 
utes in abeyance, had revived the moment the last parishioner died 
away. But the Rector disallowed her line of pleading. 
"Come, I say now, Judith!" IIe Christian-names the daugh- 
ters of the Hall when alone with them, having known them as 
children. "Draw it mild! You must have told your madre some- 
thing. Of course you did!" 
"Yes. I was obliged to. But 2Ir. Challis did not mean me to. 
It was very difficult not to say something, about what was in the 
letter .... " 
"From :Mr. Challis ." 
"Yes. [annna knows his handwriting, and asked me what was 
in it. It was too long for me to say--nothing! So I told her what 
I knew she must hear afterwards, but begged her to say nothing 
about it." 
"And then she told Bess ?" 
"I'm extremely sorry to have to turn and rend my mother 
especially coming from Churchbut you see she has her idiosyn- 
crasies, the madre. I assure you, dear :Mr. Taylor, she actually 
went straight to lIiss Caldecott, and said with the most unblushing 
effrontery that she had promised not to tell anyone, but that she 
knew she might do so safely to anyone so discreet, and then re- 
peated what I had said to her, with additions. She is a trying 
mother sometimes I" 
"And then Bess comes and tells me! You're a nce lot of 
confidantes .... " Something in Judith's look checks his joking 
tone as he glances round at her, and he says, "What ?" And then, 
"Yes--go on!" Then a hesitation leaves her, and she speaks- 
"I will tell you more than I told mamma, ]r. Taylor. I wish 
to, because I think your advice would be good. r. Challis wrot 
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to me--a long letternwe are friends, you know; I have seen a 
good deal of him .... " 
"Quite right! I like Challis, you know." 
" So do I ;nthough he might smoke less. However, we're none 
of us perfect .... Vell !--I'm sorry to say the story is true. 
He fell out with :Marianne---his wife is Xfariannethe day after 
he arrived at home, although she had received him cordially 
enough on his arrival. She was at her mother's when he arrived, 
but came back to dinner. In the course of the evening' they quar- 
relled, but I gathered from his letter that lie thought it would 
blow over. Next morning they were civil to one another, but 
short of reconciliation. She went out in the morning', and in the 
afternoon he went away to a club-dinner. Vhen he came back, 
quite late, he found a note from her, saying that she had gone 
away again to her mother's, and had taken her children with her." 
"Good God!" The Rector's voice is a shocked undertone. 
"Was that Bob, and the two little girls . . . ? Oh yes !he told 
me a good deal of his family." 
"Not Bob; he's at school. The others are her own children; he 
isn't." 
"I never was more shocked in my life .... Yes!Joanikin. 
You'd better get down and walk a bit. There we are, all alive and 
kicking! " Joan is deposited on the ground, her legs in evidence. 
"But do tell me !--' took away her children with her '! She can't, 
legally." 
" She has done it illegally, I presume." Judith is very equable 
over this point. " She has done it actually, anyhow!" 
"'What an extraordinary thing'!" The lector cannot get 
over it. 
"Well!it's true! He came back from his club, poor man, to 
find his house empty and his children gone. And no explanation 
but the note. He roused up the servants that were left, a cook 
named Steptoe and the housemaid, who said their mistress and 
the nurse and children had packed a few things and gone away 
in a cab with a friend, about an hour after he left." 
"It seems almost incredible--at first." I-te has to walk on a 
little way, fanning himself with his bandana handkerchief, before 
he can settle down from his amazement, and try for enlightening 
details. At last he says: "And then he wrote to youmwhen' 
Next day?" 
"He left us, you remember, en Tuesday. His letter is dated 
Tuesday. The Tuesday after. Just. a week." 
"Would you object to my seeing it ?" 
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IIe had wired to 3Jarianne: "Am coming home on business 
may come to lunch but don't wait Titus." The "may come to 
lunch" struck him as making this "business" seem plausible, 
without definite disingenuousness. He wanted to account for him- 
self, and to make his sudden return a very matter-of-course occur- 
rence. One thing was odd about it--and it was odder still that it 
never struck him as odd--that he should be so solicitous about not 
giving his wife an unnecessary start. He was just what he had 
always been in respect of his constant consideration of ]Iarianne's 
comfort in small matters, and had never admitted to himself that 
his affection for her had varied as a necessary result of his in- 
fatuation for Judith. Had it done so, of necessity . It may not 
have--or it may. Psychological problems need not occupy a nar- 
rative of facts. This is one that might easily land us in an at- 
tempt to formulate an exact Definition of Love. Better beware 
in time! Leave the question ina condition of ]Ietaphysical 
Equilibrium. 
How Challis would have welcomed, just at this turning-point of 
his relations with Marianne--scouting as he did the idea of a 
rupture, so far--a thorough heart-whole accolade at the front gar- 
den-gate of the Hermitage! What an all-important factor in the 
moulding of the days to come would have been an unqualified, un- 
mitigated, unreserved embrace---even before the cabman! Such a 
one as Penelope would have given Ulysses, if he had come back 
rcognizable: a greeting to send the memories of all Calypsoes flying 
like chaff before the wind! Yesmeven the appearance of Penel- 
ope on the threshold, revealing that Ulysses was just in time for 
lunch, only he must make haste, as it had been kept back to the 
very last minute, and he must keep all his news till afterwards. 
Any little thing of this sortma note, spelt anyhowDa scribble on 
the slate in the hall, where you can write messages if there's a 
pencilmthe slightest tradition of a consciousness of tea-to-come on 
the part of the departed, when departingeven a caution that 
you are not to spill, because it's a clean tableclothaything, 
in fact, rather than the dull, neglected, flat reality of Challis's re- 
turn ! 
Remembering how his last arrival at home had fallen through, 
he had organized a surprise in his own mind. He had so light a 
valise this time--one carries less wardrobe in hot weathermthat 
it would be no encumbrance. He would discharge his cab, and let 
himself in with his latchkey. 
The cabman's expression wss one of dissatisfaction with his 
career, but acquiescence in fifty-per-cent, beyond the tariff. He 
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tess to. ttow could he know that Charlotte Eldridge--for, dram- 
atist that he was, he knew that lady down to the ground !--would 
not have dismissed the case with, "You see, my dear, there really 
hadn't been anything!" 
And all the while the worst of it was that, according to his own 
canon of morals, there had been everything. He had profaned the 
temple of Love, soiled the marble floor, torn some chaplet from 
the altar; done something, no matter what, that was making him 
a secret-keeper from his wife.; that would make him flinch from 
her gaze. Were other men all like that ? No, certainly not! But 
then, they were not milksops, but [en of the World. Also, they 
worshipped at another temple, down the road, those merry satyrs; 
a temple where Pan and Silenus had altars. 
No doubt this analysis of his own case, that Challis makes as 
he gets on with that pipe--near its end now--and waits to hear 
his wife's cab at the gate, would have clashed a good deal with his 
seeming reckless speech among men; speech he was apt to get him- 
self a very bad name by, among precisians! But he was made up 
of oddities and paradoxes. Is any light thrown on him by what 
he is reported to have once said: "I can't see that it can matter 
how many wives--or whatever you like to call theresa man has, if 
he doesn't care twopence about any of them, and they all know it "? 
The funny part of this creed of Challis's about marriage and his 
fellow-men was that it caused them to ascribe to him precisely the 
same morals that he had ascribed to them; and that each one of 
them, whenever he chanced to speak of it in confidence to any- 
one he was not on his guard against, always appeared to disclaim 
attendance at the temple down the road for himself, personally; 
and, in fact., to suggest that he, exceptionally, had common de- 
cency in a corner somewhere. 
No man will ever know--one may say that much safely--how far 
any other man is like himself. He is pretty sure to inver, t a curi- 
ous monster for his fellow-man to be, based on all his own worst 
propensities; but utterly ignoring that mysterious impulse to fight 
against them which he has the egotism to call his better self. He 
credits himself, personally, with an inherent dislike of evil, and 
conceives that hi, s fellow-man is kept in check by the Decalogne. 
I-Ie ascribes Original Sin to the race, and credits himsel secretly 
with a monopoly of Original Virtue. 
But it is unfair to go on moralizing in ths way, merely because 
]l:arianne does not come back. The justification is that Challis 
spent such a long time in useless self-torment over his position; 
he all the while believing quite sincerely that real men of the 
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crush out with thegn the beautiful image of the woman that be- 
witched him. 
This sort of thing is not so uncommon as you, perhaps, think. 
You have read of it, of course--best told by Robert Browning, per- 
haps--how "the Devil spends a fire God gave for other ends." 
That was like to be Challis's case if this went on. 
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quickly downstairs. He calls out to IIarmood in some remote 
background that he is going out, and doesn't know when he'll be 
back. 
The cabman is good for information, and coherent. A petro-- 
lcum explosion on the train from Haydon's Road. Just coming 
into the Station, and hadn't slowed down enough. Guard injured 
--couldn't apply the brake. Train ran beyond platform, and col- 
lided with truck, shunting. What did they want to be shunting 
trucks for, with the train just due? Anyone might have known 
there might be a petroleum explosion, and the guard not be able to 
apply the brake. Or anything else, for that matter! Anyone 
hurt? Oh ah, yes!npeople enough hurt, if you came to that. 
All right! You two gents, if you jumped in, should be at the Sta- 
tion in no time. 
Did you ever have the ill-luck to be the seeker after a possible 
casualty in a railway accident? If you have you will be able to 
guess what Challis went through in the hour that followed. For- 
tunately for him, the crucial moment of inspection of the bodies 
of two women unknown, for identification, was soon over. To a 
certainty, neither was ][arianne. So also the few cases too bad 
for immediate removal were soon decided aboutnsome without 
visiting them; these having been able to give their names. And. 
if :[arianne had been among those who had started for home, 
whether injured or scot-free, she would have been met on the road. 
They would have been sure to see her, or she them. 
:[oreover, there were not many people in the train, and 
Challis was well known at the Station. She was a constant 
passenger by this line, going to Tulse Hill via Streatham. The 
ocials at the Station felt sure they would have seen her had she 
been in the train. No other train would follow for some time 
that :Mrs. Challis could possibly come by. Probably she had missed 
her train at Tulse Hill. Good job too, for her, said public 
opinion. 
So Mrs. Challis's husband, relieved, but with a swimming head, 
and very uncharitable feelings in his heart towards the originator 
of all this needless alarm, drove home beside that really very 
stupid person; and so far as his own condition of semi-collapse 
permitted it, gathered the story of his friend's share in the mat- 
ter, and what he considered a justification of his action. 
It appeared that [r. Eldridge had accompanied his wife to 
Wimbledon Station, on her way to an evening appointment in 
London. As she was getting into the carriage, the train on the 
other line came in from Haydon's Lane. She said to her husband 
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never a penny the wiser. "Then," said the narrator, "Judith was 
summoned, and there was a scene. The upshot was that both the 
young ladies being of age, and having a right to go their own 
way, it seemed at first that each would certainly carry out her 
tention, in spite of their parents' remonstrances, tut maturer re- 
flection showed Sibyl, whose sisterly feelings run high .... " 
" They don't hit it off ? " 
"Exactly! . . . showed Sibyl that if she made her own com- 
pliance with her parents' wishes contingent on Judith throwing 
up the play-acting . . ." 
"I see," said ][arianne very perceptively; adding, as an under- 
word, " There was tle lord, too." 
"It was what John Eldridge would have called a wipe for 
Judith. And, as you say, Lord Felixthorpe might have flinched at 
a stage sister-in-law." 
"I didn't say so, but it was what I meant." An uncomfortable 
look comes on Iarianne's face, as though something had crossed 
her mind. She says disconnectedly, " Tito dear! "---with a new 
intonation out of place at this juncture, but immediately after 
cancels it. "Never mind!mat least, never mind now! Go on 
about Judith." 
Challis glanced sharply at her, puzzled by her words and their 
manner, tut he let them pass, and continued: "Anyhow, ;Judith 
has given up the stage, and there is to be no shop with Sibyl 
Limited' over it." 
"What do you suppose you will do about the play " 
"I must leave it alone for a little, and see how matters shape 
themselves. You see, the play was written for Judith Arkroyd, 
and you can't think what a job it will be to think another identity 
--Silvia terens, for instance--into the part. Or Thyrza Shreck- 
enbaum." 
"I really am sorry for you, Titus. After writing things all 
over again and making alterations! Oh dear!" Marianne 
thought to herself, should she get up and go across the rug to her 
husband and kiss him ? But then a memory must needs cross her 
mind--that story of the Ramsate weddngmnever cleared 
Till that was done, her rle of domestic affection stopped short of 
gratuitous kissing. Some day she would get at that story, and 
know all about it. 
[eanwhile matters were comfortabler; no doubt o it! That 
odious play-acting business was at an endat least, so far as 
Judith, who was the vicious quitch in it, was concerned. Ttus 
might have as much Silvia Berens as he liked; she knew tha 
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don't burn your mouth!" She was more her old self than she 
had been for a long time. For, you see, she had seen--but slowly 
--that her cloud had cleared away. Challis's own feeling that 
--for him--Judith must cease, had worked itself into speech that 
his wife had merely supposed to relate to the chute of the pro- 
jected drama. It was a good wind that blew Judith away, what- 
ever quarter it blew from. 
She went close to her husband, giving him the right piece of 
her face to kiss. "Which tooth was it?" said he. She showed 
him, tapping it. "It's a very little hole," he said, "and a good 
tooth!" She replied: "That's why Mr. Leaver says it should be 
stopped with gold. Now, good-night, dear! Drink the toddy, and 
don't be very late!" 
l-ow, if only this woman had just gone straight away to bed and 
slept! And if that man, who had fully sworn to himself--mind 
you !--that the thing he had to do was to thrust his past delirium 
behind him, had but smoked his pipe, drunk his toddy, slept and 
waked next day a wiser man, might not the whole of the silly story 
have passed into oblivion, and left this prosy tale of ours without a 
raison-d'etre? Quite possible! But, then, no such thing hap- 
pened. 
For ][arianne seemed to hang fire and hesitate over her de- 
parture. She paused as she passed the open window; the sweet 
air, now that the rain had stopped, was pleasant after so much 
smoke. "What a beautiful moonlight night it's come out!" she 
said. But the moonlight grated on her husband. That moon was 
only a day older and a shade smaller than the full orb shining on 
the little Tophet garden and that Calypso of last night, robed in a 
stellar universe of moonsparks. Why need the rain-rack, flying 
northward after doing the garden so much good, leave conscious 
guilt exposed to the sight of Artemis---or Hecate--who knew all 
about it yesterday ? Vhy not have gone on raining a little longer ? 
Marianne took another view. She said again, "How lovely the 
moon is, Tite!" in an unusual way for her. For she was not give11 
to romantic sentiments. Her husband read in her manner a 
recognition of their rapprochement; for such it was, though no 
official recognition had been bestowed on distance, its condition 
precedent. He went and stood beside her; and, for her sake as 
well as his own--so he thought--gazed on the moon with all the 
effrontery of those experienced reprobates, ][r. Brown and Lord 
Smith. He forsook the toddy to do so, having just tried it with 
his fingers, and decided it could be touched with safety. 
They stood side by side at the window; a minute or more, maybe. 
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"Exactly! An end of it!" IIe extended the phrase in his 
mind to his relations with Royd, and all belonging to them. 
Marianne waited so incisively for anything further to be said 
by her husband, and he felt so certain that if the no-thoroughfaro 
notice were disregarded, the trespassers would suffer penalties-his 
own being enforced disclosure of what would be injurious to both, 
and quite uscless-that he was almost glad when his wife said 
stonily: "Your whisky is getting cold. Perhaps you had better 
take it." lie answered drearily, " Perhaps I had," and went away, 
but not to the dining-room. IIe went to his own study, and sat 
there aimlessly, thinking, in the half-dark. Presently, making as 
little noise as possible, he went downstairs, put out tho lights 
that had been left burning, and, going stealthily out at the front- 
door, went for a walk in the moonlight. 
But that carefully mixed nightcap remained untouched, and was 
placed by Harmood on the sideboard, as an embarrassment diffi- 
cult to dispose of where no man-servant was kept. And thero it 
reproached its maker and its non-consumer in tho morning. 
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"I can't say. I have given her no cause of complaint. She 
makes no complaint, as I understand." 
"Well!wthat s extraordinary! However, she's not indis- 
pensable. Ve can do without her. Only you'll have such a 
bother to fred someone else." 
][arianne said: "I don't think I shall." And Challis imagined 
that she referred to some possible servant or useful agency that 
she knew of. But the thought in her mind was different, as we 
shall see. Challis recalled her words afterwards. All that this 
talk of Harmood meant for him then was that a good impulse had 
been spoiled by it 
He looked at his watch, and found he would only just have 
time to get to town, get some lunch, and be ready for his appoint- 
ment, which was an imperative one. He changed slippers for 
boots, and was ready. With his hand on the open street-door, he 
called out to his wife." "Good-bye, then! I'm off." Contrary to 
his expectation, she came downstairs. 
"You are off," she said, repeat.ing his words. "Good-bye, 
then!" And rather to his surprise she kissed him, saying: "Yes 
mthen, good-bye!" All the manner of it was a little odd. But 
his instinctsmmay be mistaken onesmtold him to let well alone, 
He replied with a warmer kiss than hers had been, and a moment 
after was on his way to East Putney Station. He was very un- 
comfortable about losing sight of her for so long. But, after all, 
it might give their relations a better chance of readjustment. 
Nothing like a pause! 
A business colloquy of some warmth, with a reference to possible 
legal proceedings, was followed first by a pleasant afternoon at the 
(lub, and next by a very informal dinner of six---of whom at 
least three were amusing dogsand lastly by a saunter homewards 
ith one of the amusing dogs, who wished him good-night at 
Gloucester Road Station. All these experiences were of the sort 
that brushes cobwebs from the mind, and Challis was feeling much 
freer at heart when, after midnight, his latchkey clicked in the 
ront-door at the Hermitage, and admitted him to a silent house. 
Well !---of course, a house is silent when everyone has gone to 
bed. What would you have ? 
(hallis lighted his candle and gathered up his letters to read 
in his study. He went furtively up the two short stairflights, 
secretly hoping that Marianne would speak from her room to him; 
or, however quiet he was, she almost always heard him, the ex- 
ceptions being when he was unusually late, and she very sound 
asleep. ]=[e paused a moment to favour the chance Not a sound! 
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IIe glanced at her door with an uncomfortable feeling he could 
not at first account for, a sense that it disclaimed an inmate. In a 
moment, however, he mastered the reason of that. Nothing so 
very unusual l Only that she had forgotten to put her boots out. 
Well !--this wasn't a hotel. IIow absurdly nervous he was, and 
fanciful! 
Ife turned into his study and lighted his reading-candle, with 
the reflector. I[e would be there some tine; them were so many 
letters. First he would open the window, though, to let the sweet 
night-alr in. It was so overpoweringly hot. 
Then he sat down to his desk and began upon his letters. One 
advertisement of no value. Two advertisements of no value. A 
thick letter from Nebraska to the author of his own first work, 
etc., etc., care of his publisher; that might be amusing. An en- 
closure of slip-cuttings; so might that .... IIullo!--what was 
the meaning of this. One to Mrs. Alfred Challis among his let- 
ters! 5[arianne had overlooked it. Odd. that! 
But--but--but, that was not all! Another, and another to Mrs. 
Alfred Challis. Overlooked ?--impossible! Utterly impossible! 
She must be still out. Where could she have gone . Did not she 
say she had been at Charlotte's in the morning ? ,here else could 
she go. Where else was there to go Tulse Hill Why--she 
was there yesterday! 
He sat there a full two minutes, without dropping the letter he 
held when the thing amiss first caught him, or changing his 
posture of face or hand. IIe sat pursuing possibilities in thought, 
and overtaking none. Then, with sudden resolution in a face 
white as the envelope he dropped, he rose and went straight to his 
wife's room, lamp in hand. On the way a thought came--it was 
just a bare chance !--had she gone to bed early with a headache, 
saying she was not to be disturbed ?--and had all these letters come 
by the last post Not probable, certainly, but not impossible! 
At least, he would knock at her door before going in and waking 
her suddenly. She would be less surprised. 
IIe tapped and heard nothing. I[e listened longer than need 
was, clinging artificially to hope. Then he opened the door and 
went in. There was no one in the room. 
Was there nothing that would give him a clue at once He 
could not think coolly yet; utterly useless with this nervous ague- 
fit on him! IIe knew it would subside in time, and he would be 
able to think. But for now, was there nothing  
For instance, in the appearance of the bed. Yes--somethlng! 
Surely his recollection did not deceive him. Should not the bed, 
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by rights, be "turned down," and be yawning, as it were, for its 
occupant. Would there not be, normally, some appearance o 
night-clothes; if not laid out on the coverlid as though courting 
their contents, at least beneath the pillow He threw it aside; 
there was nothing. 
On the dressing-table, then ? Yes !rathe brushes and combs were 
not there. They might be in the drawer, though. But how about 
those stoppered bottles? One was clear in his memorywsquare, 
with horizontal corrugations and a flat disc with a statement, haz- 
arded by a writer in gold, that it contained eau-de-Cologne. 
Where was it . lot on that table, nor the chimney-piece. A great 
fear was on him that she had gone! Then it flashed upon him 
that if she had, she would have taken her jewels with her. Where 
did she keep them? In the top wardrobe-drawer. It would be 
locked, but he and she had a secret knowledge that one key 
opened all the drawers alike. He felt like an over-sensitive de- 
tective; but he got the key and opened it. The jewel-case was 
there, sure enough, butmnot locked! He opened it, and saw at a 
glance that none of her favourites were there. Oh yesmshe had 
gone! darianne was gonethere was no doubt of it now! 
He dropped back, feeling sick, on a chair, face to face with 
reality. Event agrees ill with men of (hallis's temperament, the 
sort that can become unhealthily excited by the puppets of their 
own imagination. That railway accident yesterday was bad 
enough! But thismthink of it!mat home, with the children to 
tell in the morning! 
He tried to think--what next ? Rouse the servants ? Of course; 
but which servant ? lurse by preference, certainly. Procul absi 
Steptoe, and even Miss Harmood! He rose, feeling weak; and 
without his lamp, for all the house was navigable in the glorious 
moonlight, found his way to the nursery, lurse slept in the lit- 
tle room just off it on the landing. But the rooms had a door be- 
tween, in case of anything in the night. That is nurse's phrase, 
not ours. 
Just as Challis was framing in his mind the question he should 
ask--and all orms that suggested themselves seemed to intensify 
the positionthe thought crossed his mind that it would be a 
relief to see those youngsters asleep in the moonlight. Surely it 
would !--or, would it ? He would risk it. tie opened the nursery- 
door furtively, and stole in. But darkness reigned--curtain-dark- 
ness; shutter-darkness. Challis knew that little girls that sleep 
exposed to moonbeams suffer in some mysterious waymgo blind, or 
go silly, or are witched away by bogles. He wasn't sure which. 
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"][rs. Challis said Tulse IIill, Irs. Steptoe." The delicacy of 
the position is recognized, and the intercessor and mediator in- 
stalled. Who repeats the words officially, and adds, as a mere 
human creature: "My word a mercy, what a turn it giv'!" 
"hat did your mistress say? Vhen did she go? Did she 
leave no message?" 
"Not with me, sir!" Then officially: "Did ][rs. Challis leavo 
no message, Harmood?" Which, substituting as it does a name 
for an offensive designation, confirms and ratifies the claim to 
mediumship niade by the speaker, who accordingly repeats the sub- 
stance of Hiss Harmood's communication from above, replacing 
the offensive designation in the text where it had been ignored in 
the original. 
"The mistress didn't leave no message, sir, only a note. She 
was taking the young ladies to their grandmamma's, and we was 
not to expect her back." 
"Vhere's the note ? . . . Did she name any time." To this 
]Iiss Harmood, overstepping delicacy, and speaking, as it were, 
with the direct voice, replies: 
"[rs. Challis said no time, sir, but you would know. She took 
her things to stay, and the young ladies, and went about three." 
"About three." ]'Irs. Steptoe confirms, adding: "The note is 
]eft on the 'all-table." This anticipates the question on Challis's 
lips, and also reinstates delicacy, making further direct com- 
munication unnecessary. 
Challis says abruptly, "You had better get back to bed, both of 
you!" and goes to bring the lamp from the bedroom. He sees at 
once that he had overlooked the letter, which must have been at 
the bottom of the handful he brought up. Of course, it would be, 
if it was written before three. All those later letters would have 
hidden it. 
Yes--there it was, directed to "Ir. Challis" and nothing else. 
He brought to the surface a memory of having noticed it at first, 
and thought it a tradesman's account or a begging application. 
ow he could see the handwriting, tie could not have said 
whether he was more anxious or afraid to open it. Perhaps the 
former, so great was his wish to know how it would begin. But it 
had no definite beginning, such as letters usually have. 

"You do not really care for me, so I have made up my mind 
to leave you--it is all at an end between us, for you do not really 
care for me--now you can go away to Miss Arkroyd if she will 
have you--it will not be bigamy, and you know why--I am Kate's 
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Challis sat still after reading this, becoming calmer, and think- 
ing. At last he said: "It's all nonsense! :Polly Anne will come. 
back fast enough when I've got tho kids back. She can't keep 
them." He seemed quite satisfied of it. 
He thought he should not sleep if he went to bed. But he did 
both, and was a sad man in an empty house when he awoke late 
from a happy oblivion, and slow remembrance came. 
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It shows a state of nind not fully alive to the reality of his posi- 
tion. He was, in fact, pooh-poohing the idea that ]Y[arianne's 
action was more than an outburst of ill-temper, the result--he ad- 
mitted this---of a perfectly natural resentment under the circum- 
stances. Of an unjust one--yes! He said this to himself again 
and again, but never exactly located the injustice. He could 
perceive that this resentment was due to gross misapprehension of 
the facts of the case, but he cautiously avoided details of the 
misapprehension. He may have felt misgivings that :M:arianno 
was not so very wrong, after all. Women can decide this; no 
man's verdict has any weight in such a matter. 
He attached a certain value to I-Iarmood's concessions of 
warmed-up coffee, and eggs which were a caution to poachers. He 
took no advantage of them, or very little, as breakfast; but till 
they were finally left to perish of cold neglect, he could postpone 
his answer to the question, "What's to be done next?" However, 
it would have to be answered some time. A cigar in the garden 
would help. There is nothing like a cigar after breakfast to 
clear one's head. But first he must answer that question of Har- 
mood's. Would ZIrs. Challis and the young ladies be back to 
lunch  
"Just ask Mrs. Steptoe again exactly what your mistress said," 
Challis takes a pleasure in rubbing in the obnoxious expression. 
Harmood's conduct has been detestable. But she is conscious, 
from ][r. Challis's manner, of her success. From )[rs. Challis's 
she had been able to form no opinion. 
][rs. Steptoe testified from the basement, and ttarmood returned. 
No--Mrs. Challis had said nothing but what had been reported 
last night. She was taking the young ladies to their grandma's, 
and we was not to expect her back. 
"Back to lunch, or what?" Challis raises his voice over the 
question, and Itarmood refers to her authority, with an air of in- 
difference to trifles of this sort. Bald confirmation comes of the 
wording of the message; no interpretation. 
"Very well, then! Your mistress didn't say she wasn't coming 
to lunch. Of course she is coming to lunch." Challis repulsed an 
attempt of [rs. Steptoe to entangle him in the problem of how 
some abhorrent remainders from the larder--which she offered to 
show--might be best utilized, and got away to that cigar in the 
garden, to think .... 
Damn interruptlons!--no, he couldn't see anybody .... 
Stop! who was it? ]l:iss Harmood, who had not been explicit 
enough, now testified to :M:r. Eldrldge; whereupon Challis asked 
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sionally found himself under her roof. Moreover, Challis had 
made a great concession in surrendering Bob to Marianne. IIis 
way of describing this surrender of his son was shockingly blas- 
phemous; in fact, he used to indulge in parallels founded on recol- 
lections cf his own short church-going experience in a way that 
wouhl have estranged his second wife and her mother for ever 
from hin had their information on the details of their own faith 
been equal to their conviction lhat they held it. As it was, the 
impression somctines produced on their minds by Challis's ir- 
reverent whinsicalities was that there must be the raw material 
of Salvation somewhere in a person capable of repeating so many 
correct religious phrases. The story only dwells on these things 
now because Challis did so as he sat waiting for the appearance of 
his mother-in-law, and wondering what form her indignation 
would take. 
IIe had just recollected an occasion when, after a visit to the 
old lady, he had said to his wife: "Really, Polly Anne, I think 
I produced quite a devout iml)ression on grandmamma to-day," 
and her unsuspicious reply, " I thought you spoke very nicely, 
dear!" when the old lady herself became audible in the lobby 
without, mixing an asthmatic cough with reprimands to the 
servant. 
"You gurls, t "" The speaker seemed for a moment almost para- 
lyzed by the force of her indignation against the class she de- 
nounced. Then it burst forth in almost a shoutm" Wi" couldn't- 
you-do-as-I-told-you-and-say-your-orders-were . . . ?" and so on. 
But the very vehemence of the fusillade that followed the artillery 
was suicidal, for the cough cut short what might almost have been 
printed as a continuous word. Then speech got a turn again, on 
a revised line, ",qy-can't-you-do-as-you're-wor.D?" the gunshot 
coming this time as a wind-up. Variations followed, to the same 
effect. 
Emma the gurl seemed of a thnid and sensitive nature, prone 
to dissolve in sobs and sniffs. IIer defence, Challis gathered, wa 
that he had walked in through the kitchen-door, and that her 
troops were outflanked by such an unusual nove. IIe felt the 
defence was good, and that he ought to help. He showed him- 
self at the room-door. 
"Don't scold Emma, grandmamma," said he. "It was no fault 
of hers. If she had given me your message fifty times over, 1 
should have come in just the same. Vqmre's Mariamm?" 
"Be good enough not to interfere between me and nay servants. ' 
She had a proper spirit, this old lady, and it was shown at in- 
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c I am here to speak for ][arlanne. She refuses to see you, or 
to give up her children to you. You will gain nothing by re- 
maining here." 
"Come, grandmamma, do be a little Christian-like, and help to 
make things comfortable again .... " 
" Christian-like indeed! What next" 
" Perhaps I used the wrong word. Couldn't you manage a little 
Heathenism for once, and be jolly? At any rate, grandmamma, 
tell me what the accusation is. The vorst criminals are allowe 
to hear the indictment." Challis was just a shade uncandid in 
this, because he believed he knew the worst of the indictment. But 
he excused his conscience on the score of his right to any means of 
finding out whether his character, sadly soiled by that unfortunate 
letter business, had not been well smudged over with soot by Mrs. 
Eldridge into the bargain. 
This conversation will have shown that grandmamma, though 
she had achieved a narrow-mindedness of a very choice quality, 
while preserving a virgin iozorance of the meaning of the popular 
teaching, or perversion of teaching, by which vernacular bigotrie 
are usually fostered and nourished, was by no means a stupid per- 
son when she had an end to gain. ,Vhether her end in the present 
case was the final separation of ][arianne from her husband may 
be questioned. A working hspothesis of her motives might be that 
she merely wished to pay her son-in-law out for the slights he was 
always heaping--as she knew, while she could not understand or 
answer themon her cherished booth iu Vanity Fair. Whatever 
her ultimate object, she was unable to resist the opportunity of 
hitting hard that the culprit's application to hear the indictment 
afforded her. 
"What the accusation is! " she echoed derisively. "Ask your 
:Miss udith what the accusation is. Ask her, and then look me 
in the face, BIr. Alfred Challis!" The old lady seemed quite vain 
of this formula of denunciation, for she picked up the missile and 
reloaded her arbalast. "Ask your fashionable friends--oh yes! 
they look the other way, no doubt, but they have eyes in their 
heads, and can see for all that. Ask them, and then look me in the 
face, Mr. Alfred Challis! Ask your neighbours .... " 
" .[rs. Charlotte Eldridge?" asked Challis sharply. 
"No, Alfred Challis !--not [rs. Charlotte Eldridge only, but all 
the neighlours--ask them all! Ask them to say what they've 
seen .... " But the good lady lost the luxury of her climax this 
time, because Challis interrupted. 
" Could you mention any responsible householder who would tell 
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shall gain anything by talking any more about it. Good-bye 
again!" This occurred before the exodus from Glenvairloch, or 
Challis might have been less unconciliatory, with an eye to keeping 
open a possible channel of communication with his wife, even 
hough it would involve communication with a woman whom he 
now thoroughly detested. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

TIIE EMPTY IIERMITAGE. A COMPROMISE ABOUT BOB. IIOW ZIRS. STEP- 
TOE IIAD NOTIIING TO CONCEAL. IIOW CINTILLA CAUGIIT MR. CIIALLI.. 
CALYPSO.q RL'G ISLAND. GOOD-BYE! PROMISE .NOT TO COIE TO 
BIARRITZ I TIlE SKEIN WOU.N'D 

T-IE unhappy author hung on persistently at the Hermitage, 
in the face of the candid neglect of every duty by the servant who 
had given warning, and the uncandid pretenccs of Mrs. Steptoe 
that, in the absence of her mistress, which she treated as a thing 
de die in diem, the one object of her life, deep-rooted in her heart 
of hearts, was the comfort and well-being of her master. Her 
catering took the form so common in the British household, of a 
joint twice a week, twice re-incarnate as hash and mince, and a 
nice little bit of rump-steak on the odd day out. IIer potatoes 
were hygro]netric, owing to their being the wrong sortmthere was 
great latitude for physical defect in that! ]Icr other vegetables-- 
lettuce, cabbage, what not!--had all lost their hearts, whatever 
was not stalk being flamboyant exfoliation. Even her brockilo 
sprouts were diffuse, and her cauliflowers wept. The bread was al- 
ways second-hd--owing to the price of flour, said the baker's 
man, and he knew--and The Cheese was an affliction, a nightmare, 
which was supposed to be American or Cheddar, but whose days 
in the States or in Somersetshirc were long, long ago. 
Why did Challis endure it, when he might have thrown off all 
disguise and lived at his Club, where there is a capital library to 
write in, which nobody ever uses? Simply because of a pleasant 
dream he flattered his mind with, of a cab with luggage atop, and 
a sort of revised Marianne alighting, and the voices of his chil- 
dren. He was lying low for the fulfilment of this dream, with- 
out ever saying aloud to his heart that it was a possibility. Or, 
ratlmr, he as fending against her return to tlm damper of n 
empty house. That would be altogether too sickening. 
It was horribly dreary in the empty house. IIow he would 
have rejoiced to hear but one short torrent of unruly fury., but one 
complaining whimper, from the tmrevlsed -Jarianne of the past! 
But he was given over to the Silences and the intermittent sounds 
that drive them home---the tradesmen's boys--the postmcn's 
481 
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hideous story told to him by a gaol-chaplain, an observer to whom 
he was indebted for much material for copy of a most popular 
sort. This particular atrocity was unfit for publication, even in 
a modern novel, and made Challis feel grateful to its miserable 
perpetrator for what would otherwise have been the crowning act 
in a series of betrayals. He sometimes even felt uncertain whether 
he ought not to feel unreserved thankfulness, and ascribe credit 
to him for what may have been the only noble motive of his life. 
Ile had endeavoured to trace the ex-convict, but without success. 
Perhaps the way in which Challis regarded this man's relation 
with his first wife and himself may suggest itself from the gaol- 
chaplain's having laid great stress on the interest this man ex- 
cited in his colleague, the surgeon of the gaol. If the patching up 
of an absolutely rotten profligate, that he might complete a term 
of penal servitude and return to his sins, was a thing to be desired, 
then that surgeon had a right to his triumph. That does not come 
into the story. But those who have given any attention to the 
pathology of disorders incidental to the ways of destroying body 
and soul adopted by this wretched creature will be able to under- 
stand why every year that added to ]faster Bob's stature, and ino 
creased his impudence, without a trace of any visible taint of con- 
stitution, was one more nail in the coffin of a painful misgiving, 
which Challis was only too glad should never have been shared by 
the mother of Bob's sisters. As Marianne never came to a 
knowledge of the ugly story, we may dismiss it finally, having only 
cited it because it appears to supply a justification of Challis's 
persistent concealment from her of her sister's former marriage. 

The story draws a long breath of relief as it returns to Bob, who 
had come back from school fuming with an uncharitable jealousy 
against a boy named Tillotson, who had two Camberwell Beauties, 
while Bob had only one. So the few days he spent at home were 
chiefly employed tearing over Wimbledon Common and Richmond 
Park with a butterfly-net in a tropical heat. Then he ate his 
linner too fast, and rushed away to his phonograph, at whose maw 
he gloated over incidents of Love and Jealousy in the plantations 
of Louisiana. As his father allowed him to do exactly what he 
liked, he was able to give full vent to his devotion to this pestilent 
abomination. He even wound it up to stand at his bed's head and 
soothe his first sleep with "Bill Bailey." 
But when Bob departed for Broadstairs, the desolation was 
worse than ever. Challis met it boldly, writin persistently all 
day, and spending the evening at his Club. He was rather glad 
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island through the ddbris. On the island was its Calypso, the 
only member of The Family in town. 
Judith was as beautiful as ever, as she extended both hands to 
him. "I'm so glad the child caught you, Scroop," said she. Ab- 
solute self-possession !---Estrildis herself could not have been more 
collected. "But I'm sorry for things, lgow sit down and let us 
talk reasonably .... Yes--ttmre!" This was to Cintilla, fix- 
ing a nicely chosen distance for Challis, neither too far nor too 
near. Cintilla would have liked to supply a chair a little nearer; 
she had no idea of people beilg so artificial. 
Challis's self-possession was far from absolute. In fact, he was 
tremulous. "You were good to send that letter," he said. But 
the lsst word sounded like "letterm," as he checked his speech short. 
"You were going to say ' ][iss Arkroyd,'" said slm. "At least, 
do not let u be prigs. 0all me Judithmat least, for now." 
Could it matter, either way . "You were good to send that let- 
ter, Judith," he repeated. "But, as I told you, it did no goodq 
has done no good." For he had written as much, and solne more, 
to Ro:d. But his pen had always stopped short o.f a full account 
of his desolation. 
"I suppose we're all human," said she absently; and the remark 
seemed to want application. "What leads you to suppose she will 
never forgive you. What she says." Challis shook his hea& 
"Her manner ? . . . No ?mthen what ?" 
"You don't understand. . . . Well!--I have never told you, 
certainly. 2k[arianne . . . I have never succeeded in seeing her. 
She and her mother have gone away from Lo.ndon, and in order 
that my boy may not be separated from his sisters, I have been 
obliged to promise not to follow thexa." Ite explained the position 
more fully. 
Judith lauhed, and Challis heard nothing sinister in her 
laugh. But., then, he was on Calvpso's island. 
"You are too soft-hearted, Scroop. Really, you mut forgive 
my laughing! But you are so very. Arcadian!" Challis waited 
visibly for an explanation. " Couldn't you see that what this dear 
good woman will want, when she gets tired, will be a golden bridge 
to come back across ? Something to save her face! She'll never 
admit she was wrong. But for the sake of the children, don't you 
ee ? We are in the region of high unselfish motive at once." 
Marianne would never admit she was wrong! Very likely; but 
the point was, was she wrong. Challis caught himself almost 
taking sicles with Penelope against 0alypso. Tho point was 
danger-point in these seas. Never was a stranger clash in a 
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"I was going to ask you to do so. I shall hope to hear that 
your homo is happy again, and that all goes well. This sort of 
thing has happened before--oh dear, how often!" 
As Challis sat during the short silence that followed, not looking 
at all at his companion, one might almost have fancied that he 
shrank away from her, as one afraid. He found a voice to an- 
swer her, but not easily. 
" I will write," he said. "And, believe me, Sudith, in what I 
am going to say now I am speaking truth. I look with hope to the 
softening of my poor wife's heart, to the sound of her return to my 
empty home, and the voices of my babies .... " 
" Why should you suppose I doubt you  Of course you do!" 
" Yes, but, dearest !--I must call you so, or call you something 
with some heart in it; pardon me !--can I tell the reason ? Can the 
reason be told  . . . Oh yes, of course, I know what you are go- 
ing to saymit is reason enough that she is my wife, that the kids 
are my kids, that the home is my home. So it is; but there is 
more reason than that, and I am at a loss to tell it .... Wnat ?" 
But Judith left whatever it was unsaid, and exchanged it for 
" No---go on! " 
"Perhaps I do wrong when I use the only words I can find when 
I say that I long for 7[arianne back again to help me against 
you? Ought I not to say to help me against myself Where is 
the fault in you that you are what you are? You are blameless, 
at least. It is I that must needs love you!" 
And perhaps the story does wrong to allow a suspicion that, in 
the heart that beautiful face belonged to, was a half-formed 
thought that the speaker was even more Arcadian than the owner 
of both had suspected, tut it creeps in--this suspicion--with the 
telling of a smile kept under by lips on the watch to cheek it. Oue 
thing may be relied on: [iss Arkroyd was not the least agitated. 
Challis saw nothing of her face, as he never raised his eyes, and 
his face was half averted. IIe continued: "I cannot help an ex- 
perience that no one will believe. I have no appeal against it. 
But I tell you thlsmthat when I came home after . . . after that 
evening at Royd, when I forgot myself and told the truth, for a 
few hours I forgot you too. As I sit here now, it seems to me a 
thing absolutely incredible. Even when Iarianne turned against 
me on grounds that seemed to me almost a pretext, no memory of 
you or my folly--call it so if you will--anything you like!no 
memory came back to me. Indeed, it is almost as though I had 
been two men by turns." He raised his eyes to hers, with a slowly 
drawn breath, as of fatigue, from the turmoil of his own feelings. 
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"is Athelstan Taylor. Well, I suppose he's aleut the only man 
I know that I could speak to. You know he came to see me 
straight away. You told him " 
" Yes, I told him. I showed him my letter--the one I wrote to 
your wife. IIe said I could not possibly write a better one. And 
she tore it up and sent it back" 
"She did. You know he went to try and see her, and only suc- 
ccled in getting at the old hag, her mother. I had built on his 
being a parson--thought it might be some use for once. But I 
suppose he was the wrong sort somehow--out of the wrong cuvJe." 
"Did he give offence over the--the Deceased Wife's Sister ques- 
tion +. " 
" Why, yes l The hag said he ought to be unfrocked for saying 
he didn't care a straw about the legal question, and only wanted to 
clear up what seemed a painful misunderstanding. The cloth fetl 
through, and the old body drove him out with religious hoots." 
" There's a thing you won't mind my asking  . . ." 
 Go on ! " 
"People are saying--political people--that the Bill will pass the 
Lords next summer, and that then all past marriages of the sort 
will be legalized, because it will be retrospeciive--I believe that's 
the proper word. Suppose it passes, what shall you do then ?" 
"Get the kids back,.of course! And then Polly Anne will come 
to her senses. But she will-she will, you know--before that." 
" Suppose she laid claim to having annulled her marriage, 
while she still had a legal right to do so  " 
"It wouldn't be allowed. She's a woman. Women's claims 
ae not allowed in law-courts. It's heads Law wins, tails they 
lose . . . Yes !--I should stoop to take advantage of it in this 
case." 
"Perhaps you would be right, this once. We must hope it will 
pass." 
" I do hope it--with most of my heart. Do you believe me+ 
Can you believe me, in the face of what I have said to you'.+" 
'or Challis knew quite well that this profession of a hope was only 
what he knew he would be able to say when the soul-brush stopped, 
and that he said it now mechanically. Wait till he was 
Cal+vpso's island ! 
Judith left his question unanswered; put it aside, rather. "I 
suppose you know it's all settled about Frank and Sibyl@" she 
said. Oh yes--Challis knew. When would it be? As soon after 
Christmas as possible, Judith supposed. An interruption--Cin- 
tilla with a letter--was not unwelcome. But she needn't light up; 
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the author--" Titus Scroop" in a parenthesis--in the list of re- 
cent arrivals at Biarritz, and did not mention the fact to her hostess 
or any of her friends. But she met [r. Challis on the esplanade 
next day, and introduced him to them equably as a friend of her 
father's. She must have forgiven him his broken promise, or ig- 
nored it. 
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simplicity. As long as his father and mother were satisfied, Bob 
was content. And as long as his sisters felt in some sort of touch 
with "at home," through his own holiday visits 'at grand- 
mamma's," their inquiries took no very active form. Challis 
could not ask his boy the questions he longed to ask. IIow was it 
possible, for instance, to say to him, "Do ChobbIes and lumps 
never ask after their Pappy." IIe was constantly in dread of 
saying something that would set the boy's curiosity on the alert. 
And he was thankful, when the time for school came agah, that 
it was still, so far as he knew, at rest. 
But the joy of oblivion, in change of scene and association, 
grew on him. lie left England for the South of France, as we 
lmve seen, shortly after Bob departed for Broadstairs the first 
time, midway in his summer holiday. IIe wandered about a lit- 
tle in old French towns after Judith returned for her sister's 
wedding, catching the last half of Bob's Christmas holiday, that 
youth having spent the first half partly at his grandmamma's 
and partly in a visit to a school-friend. If you know and under- 
stated boys, you will feel no surprise on hearing that this was 
lotson! Bob had a high old time at the Deanery at Inchester to 
tell his father of when he went to the IIermitage in January. 
.ad his spontaneous narratives of the distinguishing features of 
Inchester and' Broadstairs, to the disadvantage of the latter, did 
more to bring an image of Marianne and her present surroundings 
to her husband's mind than more carefully prepared statemerrts, 
substantially true, could have dorte. Grandmamma was not a 
stinking old Salvation Army Dissenter. but a properly enrolled 
member of the Establishment. Nevertheless, Bob's contrast be- 
tween what he called "her style ' and that of the Venerable Deau 
was full of suggestion to his father, whose imagination could 
supply the merely acadencal accuracy needed for a perfect pico 
tureo 
When Bob went back to school Callis remained at th 
Hermitage long enough to complete the correction of the proofs of 
his forthcoming novel for the Spring issue. "The Hanoznan's 
Orphan" had been already announced in the press, and only a re- 
vise or two was wanting to complete it. He arranged that this 
should be posted to him at [entone, where he expected to remain 
through January. He could wire corrections if needful. 
Whether his selection of Mentone for a winter sojourn was the 
result of a suggestion from Judith or not is of little importance 
to the story. What does concern it is the question how Challis 
came to be admitted on the family visiting-list, a a]:l when he left 
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Challis entirely to his irregular marriage, and "pointed ut" that 
if the legalizing Bill passed next year--" and it would, yes!"--the 
Bart. would look like a fool. "What a parcel of geese you are," 
said her Grace before a whole roomful of people, " to suppose the 
man wants to marry Judith! . . . Well! he'll have to look sharp 
about it, anyhow!" The Bishop turned purple; but there!--a 
Duchess can say exactly whatever she likes. 
xN'o doubt the confidence her Grace expressed that the "legal- 
izing Bill" would pass--backed as her opinion was by that of 
many others--had its fair share of weight. For both Judith's par- 
ents, with a probably well-grounded faith that their daughter, if 
only from self-interest, would do nothing irregular, could not 
hide from themselves that they would welcome any change that 
would define the position, and keep the suspected couple perma- 
nently apart. 
This feeling may well have increased and taken a more heart- 
felt form when Challis, pohsibly with the written sanction of 
Judith--but nothing came out to that effect--made his appearance 
at Mentone. Lady Felixthorpe and her husband joined the party 
later. It must have been during their short stay that the little 
scene occurred so graphically described by the butler to Mrs. 
Protheroe. This little scene, the news of which reached England 
a few days before its actors, prepares the story for a change in its 
conditions. It has to adapt itself to a new state of things--a 
state three words of Z[r. Elphinstone's narrative suffice to show. 
Judith is speaking of Challis as Titus. 

IIad the lonely and reserved young widow with the two little 
girls, who lived with her mother at Broadstairs, and was called 
by the few who had occasion to call her anything "Young Mrs. 
Craik "--had she been told that that other woman, whom she 
hated as a Choctaw hates a Cherokee---to scalping-point--was 
actually speaking and thinking of the husband she had renounced 
by the name the pride of her heart in his first great success in 
authorship had chosen and kept for him and, although less frequent 
in speech than of old, it was the name her own mind still gave 
him--would it have added anything to her resentment? Would 
she have been one scrap more miserable than she was, for knowing" 
it  The story has to report otherwise. 
As a mater of fact, Marianne would in a sense have welcomed 
the knowledge. She had made up her mind to kill her love for 
the father of her chihlren, and it may be she found it died harder 
than she expected. Did you, who read this, ever have to kill any- 
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matter of course that he will never imagine that she will suppose 
he has fallen in love with her ? . . . %Ve hope this is intelligible. 
[ore might be added to the same effect, but let it stand. 
Judith's father never saw any fault to be found with his 
daughter's conduct; so why should the story ? However, it is true 
that Sibyl always said that papa was a bat; and her ladyship sug- 
gested that, socially speaking, conflagrations might break out all 
round, and Sir :Murgatroyd never notice them until she called his 
attention to them. When the Duchess said what the story has al- 
ready reported about Challis and Judith, it only presented itself 
to him as a sheer joke; his Arcadian mind could not receive the 
idea of Judith--our Judith !--nourishing a tedresse for . . . a 
married author! It was not the authorship, but the marriage, or 
marriages rather; for if we considered larianne null and void, 
what should we call her residuum? A wido@er at large, with a 
doubtful record ? 
The fact is, the old boy had a fine chivalrous heart behind his 
occasional absurdities, and any advantage taken of a legal tech- 
nicality to shuffle out of a deliberate contract would have been 
branded by him as it deserved. And, although it was quite untrue 
that he was the maker of the fuss her ladyship disclaimed any 
hand in, it is certain that he inaugurated a fuss of his own inven- 
tion after that outbreak of the Duchess, when he heard--to 
deglutition point--the full story of [arianne's revolt. It had 
been placed before him some time since in an imperfect form, but 
he had swallowed barely a mouthful. Now that his wife satisfied 
the curiosity her Grace's escapade had excited, and gave him full 
details, he became keen to justify :Mrs. Challis, and was for a 
while secretly intolerant of her husband. He would know all 
about it; and in spite of his informant's appeal to him to be most 
careful on no account to say anything to Judith, he seized an 
early opportunity to get at that young lady's version of the subject. 
"Oh dear !--that tiresome woman!" was her spoken response. 
But the kiss she bestowed on her parent's shaving-area was com- 
miserating, tolerant of the inquiry, not absolutely unamused at 
the Arcadian simplicity of the kisss. Dear old man, leaving his 
manures and eleventh centuries and things, to meddle with Us 
and the World! A kiss that sad, "\Vhat a shame of mamma to 
disturb such pastoral tranquillity!" But Judith would keep 
nothing back, not she! She dropped into the visitor's chair of the 
]art.'s sanctum, to tell the tale, throwing her hands in her lap, to 
lie there till wanted; a sort of despairing submission to lip-bore- 
dom to come. "I need not drum through the whole story; it's too 
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stringent morality has never enrolled someone else's Live Wife's 
Sister among prohibited degrees of consanguinity .... " 
 Do say what you mean, Frank, instead of going out of your 
way to make fun of Will, and talking nonsense!" 
"I mean, dearest, that it's too much to expect of any fellow 
that hc's to stand his wife bolting on the plea that the wedding- 
knot wasn't tied, and lugging away his kids, and refusing to see 
him, and him not be allowed to marry somebody else." 
But William Rufus, who had-been slighted by an American 
beauty, and was 'loomy in consequence, shook his head and said: 
"Can't see itnever shall!" And Sibyl settled the matter. " If 
he -ants to marry anybody else's husband's Live Wife's Sister, let 
him ! Only not mine !" 
So it had come about that discord reigned in Grosvcnor Square 
when the Family returned from [entonc. But the outer world 
krunv nothing about it. Mr. Elphinstone and Mrs. Protheroe 
talked of what they heard to each other, and nothing reached the 
lower stratum of the household. Conjecture must supply a motive 
for delay n the part of this betrothed couple: for they must be 
called so. If they intended to ignore Iarianne and defy public 
opinion, why not do so at once  Was it because no certainty ex- 
isted that Challis's marriage was invalid . No legal means of dis- 
solving a marriage no recognized by Law seems to exist. It was 
impossible to make a clean slate and start fair. Who could say 
that time would be sufficient to cah the family tempest and put 
the ship in commission so as to be sure of sailing before that Bill 
was brought forward in the Commons? Suppose it was rushed 
through, and overtook the wedding l Was Judith's thirst for wed- 
lock intense enough to run such a risk . Was it not, rather, com- 
mon prudence to wait for the rejection of the Bill, and have a coo,1 
year to turn the matter over. Our own impression is that the 
young lady was not in love enough to say yes to the first question, 
or no to the second. 
Whether Challis's arrangement of his affairs and his where- 
abouts---always favouring what Harmood would have called "keep- 
ing company," while thrusting himself as little ,s possible on the 
Family-r-was in consequence of a definite pla, of campaign, ar- 
ranged with Judith, is not known .to this story.. There is a sus- 
picion that fle attack of influenza that laid him up at Marseilles 
on _November 6 was made the most of, in order that he might 
slfirk fle receipt of knighthood in persan on the 9th. There is 
his name among the Birthday IIonours of the year; and, as we 
all know, he is now Sir Alfred Challis. He was able, somehow, to 
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get enough degrees of fever certified to make his presence at tho 
Palace impossible; but whether he knelt to receive them subse- 
quently, or whether they reached him through the ether, like a 
3[areonigraph, we do not know. IIe had certainly shaken off the 
"flu " very completely when he came to England after Christmas. 
The story is a bit hazy on many points at this period. What 
made Challis, with all his impatience with what he called the 
"performing classes," accept a knighthood? One theory--a 
plausible one--is that Judith ordered him to do so. :Not from 
any idea that her parents or Sibyl would soften towards Challis on 
that aeeountmmueh they eared for knighthoods! But she was 
woman enough to wish to have the World on her side. It might 
be a snobbish world; but what a big one it is! And what a lot of 
power one's elbow gets from the sympathy of it! Anyhow, to our 
thought, Challis, having accepted the honour at Judith's bidding, 
ought to have overcome his reluctance to conform to usages, and 
not run his temperature up to 103. As it was, the little ther- 
mometer had its way. 
He remained abroad, then, until the Easter holidayDwhieh co- 
incided, you see, very nearly with the return of the Family to 
Grosvenor Square---when he came to Wimbledon for some more 
Bob. All we want to know about him at this time, and for a little 
time yet, is that his correspondence with Judith continued, and 
that during the season in London the two of them contrived to 
meet very frequently. It was a wonder they managed to steer 
clear of gossip as cleverly as they did. 
But an anxious time was approaching. Suppose that Bill 
passed! . . . 
Did Challis ever say to himself, to put a finishing-touch on the 
oddity of his position, "What would it matter? If it did put a 
barrier between me and Judith, would it not give. me back my 
old home and the kids ?" The story can conceive his doing so, and 
also that his mind would then wander back on his old days . . . 
not always perfect; but still! . . . and then would shudder at 
its own brutality, for never asking what of Judith, in that ease ? 
What would be left. for her? For Challis, though he had spec- 
ulated a good deal in his writings on the many ways o loving 
that there are, had scarcely applied his conclusions to himself. 
Some theorists will have it that no man ever has the slightest con- 
sideration for the woman he loves--in one of the ways, mind you! 
msuppose we say the volcanic way! They hold that it is himself 
he loves all the time. 
However, the Bishop said it was impossible that Bill should pass. 
And he ought to have known. 
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dwelling on thoughts of old times brought back by his old story. 
The fact was that her unfortunate reference to Lizarann "getting 
quite strong" had been slowly gathering force in a mind that 
found it hard to receive, and was beginning to call aloud for ex- 
planation, lie began uneasily: " When you mentioned, lady, just 
now . . ." and stopped. 
She saw what he meant, and saved him further words. "About 
Lizarann's health?" she said. 
",h ! Is anything amiss ? " 
"Oh no---nothing amiss!" She had begun too confidently. 
She lind to retract somewhat. ]3ut there was nothing to cause the 
least uneasiness. A fatal word that! She saw its marked effect 
on Jin. and, though she felt about for seine reassuring phras 
that would not suggest the question, " Why reassure ?" she found 
nothing she felt confident of getting to the end of successfully. 
When she did begin, Jim cut her short: 
".kre ye keeping something back from me, lady?" IIis voic 
was firm and collected. 
Adeline Fossett saw that it would have to be told n the end, 
and Jim would have to bear it. Better to rely on his manhood, but 
make the least of it. She replied with what was effectively an ad- 
nission that something had been kept back. She said that the 
Rector had wanted to tell Jim the whole story at once, and ex- 
actly what the doctor had said, but 2[iss Caldccott had dissuaded 
him. What the doctor had said came to no nore than thisthat 
the child would want a good deal of care while she was growing. 
This phrase, which she had invented for the occasion, seemed good 
to her; it implied such confidence that Lizarann would grow. She 
decided against repeating the doctor's exact phrase, " She'll out- 
grow it with care---oh yes! " as it seened to her somehow weaker, 
as a hopeful expression. 
lim was reD- silent over it, and [iss Fossctt felt that nothing 
would be gained by fragmentary attempts to soften her main fact. 
Having said it, best leave it to be looked in the face. If it could 
be safely diluted, the Rector's testimony could be relied on to do 
that later. Rather than dwell on the subject, she preferred to won- 
der why the bee-inspection was so long on hand. 
"I'm thinking maybe the young folk are too many for the old 
mother," said Jim. "But I doubt we shall hear the lassie sing 
out one o' these minutes." Then he went on quietly asking ques- 
tions about Lizarann; as how long had the "uneasiness" been 
felt; to which the true answer, which was not given, would have 
been, "from the beginning." For Dr. Ferris's stethoscope had not 
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given an absolutely clean bill to the child's left lung. Then, what 
did the Rector himself really think . "Would he be minded to tell 
me himself, if I made bold to ask him ." said Jim. 
"Tell you at once, of course! " said Miss Fossett. "He would 
have talked about it before, only he didn't want to alarm you. 
Text time you see him, ask him." This was much the best line 
to go on. But it as rather  relief when the bee-party came back, 
elevated by natural history, and anxious to impart new discoveries. 
"I ne'er did shouted out 'Pi-lot,'" said Lizarann, "because 
Teacher said not to." And she was rather offensively vainglorious 
over this achievement, referring to it more than once. " 

When Miss Fossett returned to the lecto-, she said to Athelstan 
Taylor: "A nice mess I've made of it, Yorick!" 
Said Yorick then, laughing: "Wl,at's the rumpus " 
"I've told Jim Coupland about Lizarann's chest." 
"Hm-hm-hm! Ah well!mhe"s got to know. ttow did he take 
it ." 
"Very well--but . . ." 
"But, of course! _Never mind, Addle. Dont you fret. I'm 
going round that way after lunch, and I'll call and see Jim." 
This was about a month after Challis and his wife parted. But 
is it necessary to synchronize the events of the story so closely . 
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given official sanction to the efforts of customers; who, when very 
small, had to way-ut till soombody else coom for t' wa-ater. Ob- 
viously, Jim was made for the place, and the place fer Jim. And 
he-poor chap!--for whom all personal life had merged in solid 
gloom and hampered movement, felt like the prisoner in solitary 
confinement whom the boy threw his pegtop and string to, through 
the bars. 
It is hardly a fair comparison, though, for the lonely gaol-bird 
had to spin his top with never a soul to speak to, day or night, and 
Jim had constant intercourse with his species; for as soon as the 
cottagers round became alive to the fact that they could send littl 
,Mary or Sally with a pail to t' wa'all, with a reasonable chance o. 
return in half-an-hour, his services were in constant requisition. 
Royd village is at least five hundred feet higher than Grime; and 
the light soil, though good for the beech-woods, is bad for the 
water-supply. That is why the Abbey Well, so-called, has a clear 
bucket-shoot of fifty fathoms before it strikes the water. So, even 
in answer to Jim's effective appeals, the supply came slowly; and 
there was plenty of time, before the responsible bucket came in 
sight, to hear family history from Mary or Sally, or the latest 
news from seniors with two large pails stirruped on a shoulder- 
saddle. 
Besides, there was/Iim's chief resource, to which all these were 
as nothing. There was his little lass. Whenever she was not 
complying with the Education Act, and whenever the weather per- 
mitted, the child was pretty sure to be with her father in the little 
mi-enclosure, half-hidden by hawthorns, where the well with its 
interesting parclose-some of it as old as the thirteenth century, 
if you choosetempts the passing excursionist to stop and be anti- 
quarian for five minutes; and to put a little jewel of a memory 
in some close corner of his brain, to be found there on a winter's 
night in the days to come, when all the excursions are over and the 
merry year is dead. 
The fine warm months that followed /Jim's entry on his duties 
were surely the halcyon months of his broken life. Because for all 
that he and Lizarann, with a sort of ex-post-facto optimism, had 
decided to construct an image of a glorious past from their 
memories of Bladen Street and Tallack Street, misgiving of the 
soundness of its materials would creep into /is mind, at least; 
never to the child's. That image was all beaten gold and ivory 
to her. Tallack Street, that would have seemed to you and me a 
sordid avenue of hovels, grudglntzly complng with a Building 
Act, and enclosing imperfectly a rich atmosphere of Lower ,Middle 
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be if I couldn't bide to hear a word about my own bad luck ? It 
don't make it neither more nor less, ye know! And it might just 
as easy have been anybody else." Jim's meaning was that the 
sum of human misery had been arranged, and this tribulation had 
to be borne by someone, to balance. If /e had it, someone else 
escaped. "1o, no," he continued; "that's not to be thought on, 
mother ! " 
But there had been a something, very distinct; and it was 
equally clear that l[rs. Fox would like to know what, without ask- 
ing intrusively. Besides, Jim wanted to make that wrong guess a 
thing of the past. He would try to explain why he was so moved. 
" It's none so easy, mother, now and again, to say just what you 
have an ink]in' to say. Not if the other party's to understand, 
mind you! But . . . did ye never see the sea, mother?" 1Wo-- 
_%[rs. Fox had never seen the sea. But she had been in Worcester- 
shire, to her uncle's, many was the time. Jim declined Worcester- 
shire, but gently, not to seem scornful. "It might be a far-off 
sight," he said. "1Wot like seafaring folk see it, from sun-up to 
sun-up; just a fair offing all round ye, and the sky overhead." 
However, Worcestershire had only been referred to that the old 
lady might not seem quite untravelled. So Jin returned to his 
explanation. "It was just a queer feel I had," said he, "about 
the sound of it again, after such a many years." 
]irs. Fox's slip of the tongue had given her a fright, and she 
sat silent. A log tumbled on the great open hearth, and a shower 
of sparks went up the chimney to whirl away in the wind that was 
roaring down it about the cold white drift of the winter night. 
Jim sat and thought of his watches out upon the sea, and the same 
wind whistling through the shrouds, and his strong arm and keen 
eyesight in the days gone by. All gone--for ever! lqights by the 
gal]ey-ilre, or in some warm corner of a steamer's 'tween-decks, 
welcome in the spells of look-out duty, when the look-out was for 
icebergs in the At]anticDthe sort that wait till a ship is well along- 
side, and choose a clever moment to turn turtle and catch her in 
the nick. lights in sailing tradersthere are some left still 
on a still sea in the tropics, with not a breath of wind below, and 
strange activity of meteors in an unresponsive universe of stars 
above. Nights of battle with the storm-fiend--of whirling spray- 
drench and decks swept by the torrent of the crested seas, all 
vanished in the past, with that little wicked reason in between 
that lay in ambush for Jim's eyes on the quay at Cape Town, in 
the bunghole of an oil-cask. 
And then the broken sailor said to his heart: "Can we bear it, 
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you !--twinkles in the speaker's face as he blows a cloud from his 
invariable cigar. 
" Lizarann's getting on capitally, according to the latest ac- 
counts. Samson's become a public character, and is making him- 
self useful as a sort of human pump. Do you want a large bucket 
of water " 
" Not at this moment. But I may some time. WhyS" 
"When you do, Samson will wind you one .up from under 
the chalk, as fine a bucket of water as you'll find in the country. 
It isn't good for gout, certainly. But otherwise it's perfect. 
the ghost of a microbe!" 
"Perhaps the microbes were gouty, and died of it. An image 
of a well presents itself to me, with Samson everlastingly raising 
water, and villagers bearing it away in pails." 
"You've got it exactly. We'll pay Samson a visit." 
"Of course we will. I like the idea of Samson at the well- 
head .... But, I say, Reverend Sir! . . ." 
"What's the question " 
"IIow about the little wench . Samson's little wench." 
"I told you. She's getting on capitally . . ." 
"That's just what I mean. What business has a little wench 
to be getting on capitally  IIas she been ill ?" 
"I should hardly put it that way. No--I think I may say she 
hasn't exactly. But this chest-delicacy made the womankind and 
the doctor a little uneasy. On the whole we thought it best to 
send her down to Chalk Cliff to get a good dose of sea air. It ap- 
pears to be setting her up." 
Challis glanced shrewdly at the Rector's face of discomfort. 
"Sea air's the thing," he said. "Does wonders!" And both 
felt very contented with the effect of imaginary sea air on 
imaginary human lungs. 
That remark we made, a page ago, about the way one uses up 
one's material for talk so heedlessly, was made with a reserva- 
tion. It should only be applied to caseres, not to serious debate 
of deep interest. There are two distinct strata of conversation 
with all people; the thngs that nterest us generally are the top 
stratum; those that touch us are the second. Go a little deeper, 
and you will reach those that put us on the rack. Only, when 
comes to that, is it conversation any longer  What is it ? 
These two men had plenty to talk about in the top stratum 
enough to fill the day out had they chosen. But the Rector had 
no intention of leaving the second untouched, and no fear of dig- 
ging down to the third, if need were. There was, however, no need 
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the water-supply. He smells every applicant for water carefully, 
to see that all is right, and he glances into every bucket be- 
fore it leaves the well-head, and occasionally tastes the contents, 
as though in search of microbes. In his opinion it is entirely 
owing to him that the well has not been poisoned by bicyclists, who 
are afraid to stop and effect their wicked purposes because of the 
promptitude with which he runs out and barks at them. IIe ap- 
pears to sanction Challis and the Rector, and to explain them, 
obligingly, to his principalr perhaps we should say employee. 
"I caught the sound of ye, coming down the road, master," says 
Jim. "You're a glad hearing to a man, a marning like this. _k 
sight for sore eyes, as the saying is." Which was said with such a 
serene, unconscious confidence that it almost imposed on his hear- 
ers. Jim didn't let the Rcctor's hand go at once. ",N'othing 
further, I lay " said he anxiously. 
"Not since yesterday, Jim. I thought the letter a good one. 
I've brought it back in my pocket .... We're talking about his 
little girl, Challis, down at Chalk Cliff .... This is Sir Alfred 
Challis, Jim, a friend of Lizarann's." 
Jim seemed puzzled for a few seconds, perhaps not recalling the 
name in its present form; then experienced illumination. ".Ay, 
sure, sir! . . . I lost my bearings for the moment .... The 
little lassie, she's talked of you many's the time. But that'll be a 
while back " 
"Over a twelvemonth, Jim," says Challis, and his inner soul 
adds, "And what a twelvemonth!" But he has to talk about the 
child. "I'm sorry she's not here, Jim," he says, and means it. 
"We made great friends, your little lassie and I did. She said 
she liked me better than she did her aunt." 
Jim laughed delightedly. "There never was love lost between 
the lass and her Aunt Priscilla. They weren't cut out for berth- 
mates." Nevertheless, he didn't want to leave his sister quite out 
in the cold. "Priscilla's a good-hearted woman, ye know, too, 
when ali's told. But she's had some bad times . . . a bad hus- 
band .... " He hesitated on his condemnation, and went for 
palliation instead. "Well!mperhaps that's too hard a word. Poor 
Bob Steptoel--he'd have made a better end but for his drawback. 
tie took a good rating as a cobbler." Jim paused, perplexed by 
some reminiscence "I don't hear much nowadays of my sister 
Priscilla; not since I come down here. I make out she's in service 
ith a lady at Wimbledon." The fact is, Jim and Aunt Stingy 
were drifting apart by tacit consent. 
Challis ought to have been able to contrive a reminder that Aunt 
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mild reproach, not without confidence in his companion. "But 
why didn't you say so  '" said he. 
"You mean when you mentioned her just nowmjust before wo 
came to Jim Well!mbecause I didn't want to spoil our 
walk .... There's the carriage!" 
The carriage was there, in the road some distance below, and 
was whistling for Saladin. IIe appeared to accept the whistle as a 
courtesy on its part, intended to keep him au fait of its move- 
meats and whereabouts. Otherwise he had a short time at his dis- 
posal, and would pass it in giving sanction and encouragement to 
his present companions. The horses' hoofs and the whistle passed 
and grew less in the distance, but Saladin remained undisturbed 
and statuesque. 
"No," said Challis; "I didn't want to spoil our walk. Indeed, 
I'm in two minds if I shouldn't do better to say nothing at all 
about it." 
"About what " 
"Well !--that's just the point.. IIowever, as I've leaked out this 
much, I suppose I may as well tell. About myself and Judith 
Arkroyd." 
" Oh dear!" said the Rector, "I had been supposing--I mean 
I had been beginning to hopethat was all at an end .... " 
Saladin had no more time to spare for nonsense of this sort. 
IIe went with a rush--the rush of a sudden whirlwind--crashing 
through mero valueless briar and fern like gossamer; but sug- 
gesting that it was for their sakes, not his, that he steered clear 
of timber-trees. The carriage, still audible, became aware of him, 
and stopped whistling. 
"I want to tell you all about it on my own behalf. And I sus- 
pect Judith will on hers." So Challis spoke, when the lull came. 
lie then went on to tell all that this story has told, and it may be 
more. And the narrative lasted all the way back to the Rectory. 
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You think me a fool, and I am one. But the fact that my folly 
is carried nero. cot. won't get me out of the difficulty it has got 
me into. Blame it as you will--but your blame won't answer the 
question I ask myself every hour of the day: what sort of value 
will Judith set on the love of a man who hung fire about carrying 
out his pledges till it was too late, on the miserable plea that it 
was ten chances to one another twelvemonth of vacillation might 
be possible What right has any man to put expediencies, cal- 
culations of chance, the unforeseen outcomes of this or that, 
against the well-being of the woman he is all the while coolly ask- 
ing to give herself away to him ? 'o, Yorick, I haven't got it in 
me to go and say to Judith, 'I love you; it is true. But if I wed 
you now, while we know we are free to wed, and then some time 
repentance comes, it will be a bitter thought to me thatmhad I 
waited ' . . . et cetera--don't you see ?" 
"My dear Challis, I am no match for the eloquence of a gifted 
author who is pleading the cause of his own inclinations .... " 
"Even when he ends up with 'et cetera'?" 
" Even then. But remember this--that what I am saying to you 
now is scarcely meant as urging definite action upon yourself. It 
may have seemed so in form, but my actual meaning has been to 
show the sort of advice I shall give Judith if I have the good 
fortune to speak with her in time; if, that is, she gives me the 
right to speak by speaking first herself. I shall do the same with 
the Bart. and her ladyship. If they don't take me into their con- 
fldence, I shall presume they don't want me to share it." 
"Talk to Judith by all means. But Judith won't counsel delay 
I feel sure of it--if she supposes that I shall think she has 
done so for my sake. She knows perfectly well that the readier 
she is to sacrifice herself for me, the keener I shall be to confiscate 
the knife. If she were to plead against this hasty action that she 
herself felt insecure in it--would rather run the risks, on the 
chances--that would be quite another matter. But she won't do 
that." 
"If it comes to cross-flres of reciprocal misgivings and misunder- 
standingsor understandings, if you like---between you and Judith 
Arkroyd, I give up, and there's an end on't!" The Rector's laugh 
made the atmosphere happier. " But I'm afraid my general con- 
clusion is that man is never at a loss for good reasons for doing 
anything he wants to do, especially when it involves a lady." 
"You may be right. But it's a horrible perplexity." 
Athelstan Taylor was lighting candles for bed. For it was past 
midnight. As he took Challis's hand to say good-night, he said to 
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IIe was on his feet in a momcnt, and on his way to meet her. 
He had a double-barrelled kiss ready on his lips, supposing the 
coast clear at the moment of their meeting. Saladin, who was 
present, was in confidence, and didn't count. Botheration take that 
old woman gathering sticks !--did she matter 
Judith thought so, evidently, and payment had to wait. "Com- 
pany!" said she. She was looking as beautiful as ever--more so! 
" She's a hundred and two, I believe," she added. "But one has 
to lay down a rule in these matters, and stick to it." She was 
referring to the old woman, who most likely neither saw nor heard, 
or if she did, only harked back to eighty years ago, and thought, 
"Why not ?" 
All Challis's cloud of doubt and self-reproach vanished as her 
consolatory hand lay in his arm. Something of her masterful 
naturewas in the touch of it, communicable through nerve-cur- 
rents. It reassured him, and he could respond to its pressure, old 
woman or no ! 
It was an arranged meeting: much taken for granted. Con- 
versation to go on presently where our last meeting left it.. ]Rean- 
while, short recognitions of current event. 
"When did you come ?" 
"The day before yesterday." 
"The voice of gossip cannot say you followed me down here. 
Not that it would matter!" 
"I fancy we are pretty transparent." Challis dismissed the 
matter as a slight interest only. " Are we peaceful at the Hall ?" 
"Oh--well! One short row--a very small one! It's rather un- 
fortunate that some people who were expected have cried off. And 
another gang had just gone. So my dear parents . . . to whom 
] am really devoted; and they are so good and upright and that 
sort of thing . . . what was I saying about them ?---oh yes !--my 
dear parents and I were alone. It was unlucky." Challis threw 
up his eyebrows very slightly, and made a barely audible note of 
interrogation through closed lips. She replied to it- "Yes--the 
usual sort of thing." And they walked on slowly arm in arm, not 
speaking. 
lresently the lady resumed, seeming always the more talkative 
of the two: "Compulsory truce this evening, I suppose. :Most 
likely Sibyl and Frank, who, I understand, is ridiculous about 
Sib. Besides, Ir. XVhat's-his-name is coming.., what s his 
name?" . . . 
"Tell me who he is, and I'll e if I know." 
"Oh dear !--man that talks metaphysics .... 
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"Should I ever have been offended at anything you did, dear 
love, '' l[cr hand was pressed between his arm and the other 
hand, that had come across to caress it. 
The two of them had the little secluded path well to themselves; 
certainly Saladin didn't count. Now was the time for those kisses 
that had waited, and others, if need were. Challis, as he took 
Judith Arkroyd to his heart, felt his own past grow insignificant 
and dim. This was Life! 
A phantasmagoric presentment of Great Coram Street and 
Wimbledon ran rapidly across the background of his mind. It 
was wonderful how many images he could feel the dimness of at 
once. Even so, the man who fell off the [onument marvelled at 
the incredible grasp of his powers of recollection, stung to a 
paroxysm of self-assertion. Why need so many things appeal to 
be forgotten; each one a bygone to itself; a faint spark, surely, 
but craving a separate extinction ][e could feel--oh yes Ihe 
could feelthat the nourishments of his life in those days were 
the merest refreshments. This was a banquet! lie had attained 
to a satiety of Love. But why need those all-but-forgotten satis- 
factions of an unpretentious past thrust in their claims for recol- 
lection, each with its ill-timed reproach" You did not despise us 
then ! " 
There was no need for him to forget Kate. She was little more 
now than a bad nisadventuro of his early hfe. But there was 
many a little memory of [arianne in the earlier days that he 
would have to oust from the future unless his every hour was to 
be cross-textured with a weft of self-reproach. One little paltry 
thing went near to madden him with its importuiity. Could he 
never touch the damask cheek of his enchantress of to-day without 
an intrusion into his mind ofMarianne's mole? Too ridiculous! 
many will say. But there it wasthe mole--back in this man's 
inner vision, to plague him with a reminder of that long-ago when 
he rallied its proprictorMarianne was eighteen thenon its pos- 
session, but congratulated himself at the same time that it was 
not in the best place. 
The stor3." knows Challis too well to attempt to make the oddities 
of his mind plausible; it can only vouch for them. About minds 
it cannot vouch for, only speculation is open to it. It makes no 
pretence to know the inner heart of the beautiful woman whom he 
eoneeives to be so entirely his own. Whether what followed was. 
on her part, schemed to make all wavering on his impossible, nd 
to bind that skein of h-'.s life fast in hers, or whether it was really 
what it seemed, she alone could tell. The story has no blame for 
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sealed the compact on her lipsmon her cheeks. It was a fat 
accompli. 
But nothing could keep all those memories of the past quite, 
quite in the background. They were all in evidence---dim evi- 
dence; yes !---even that confounded mole on :hlarianne's cheek. 

The day had become quite hot when the centenarian faggot- 
binder saw the lady and the great dog say adieu to the gentleman 
in the light summer suit, and noted with some satisfaction that 
! o 
the adieu was a lowng one. The gentleman seemed to watch the 
vanishing sunshade, in such request against the heat, across the 
little bridge and out of sight, to the last; then lit a cigar, and, 
passing near her, said " Good-morning," and unprovokedly gavo 
her what she thought a welcome sixpence. That old lady and her 
great-great-grandchild called at the Hall next day to say the gen- 
tleman had given her half-a-sovereign by mistake, and, inquiry 
connecting the gentleman with [iss Arkroyd, procured the opinion 
of t-he latter that of corse the gentleman meant old [rs. Inder- 
wick to have it. Who thereupon consioaed it to a Georgian purse, 
and departed with benedictions. 
But before Challis and Judith parted they had planned their 
campaio-n. And it only just came short of a prompt marriage by 
special licence. Concession was made on two points; one was re- 
garded as almost out of court--namely, the chance that such a 
union could be regarded as bigamous. For was it conceivable that 
a law that quashed his paternity of his own children could indict 
him for his marriage with their mother It seemed grotesque; 
but was worth a word, n view of the pranks of Themis. 
The other point was this: So great a certainty might exist 
.mong political informants that the Bill would be thrown out in 
the Lords as to make the proposed step a ridiculously strained pre- 
caution, and needless under the circumstances. Unanimity of 
one or two strong Parliamentary suthorities would be practical 
certainty, if they held to heir opinion up to the brink of the 
division. If the political sky changed, causing them to waver, 
prompt action might be necessary. 
In any case Challis was to procure a special Hcence, o be. used 
or othevise, at discretion, the date chsen being as late as he 
should think safe under the circumstances. Several minor diffi- 
culties had to be disposed of, but the only point necessary to the 
story is that Judith was to hold herself in readiness to become a 
bride at a short notice, and that Challis was to be answerable for 
time and place and the making o all the necessary arrangements. 
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rrousseaux, travelling gear, and the like, did not need considera- 
tion at present. For, in fact, both parties distinctly understood 
this marriage to be a mere precautionary measure, legally ir- 
revocable, but otherwise nil. The bride would return to her 
paternal hearth, and might even make no allusion to the little 
event of the morning. The birds would not nest, but their names 
would be entered as man and wife on some parish register. 
Challis said nothing to Athelstan Taylor of this scheme. IIe 
did not wish to put his friend to the necessity of either concealing 
it and assenting to it, or declaring it and fighting it. It seemed 
to him that the Rector would be compelled to an attitude of pro- 
test by his position, and that the most prudent as well as the fair- 
est course for himself wouhl be to hold his tongue. 
So he finished his visit at the Rectory, and said farewell. 



CHAPTER XLVI 
I-IOW LIZARANN SAW THE SEA, AND A CItINESE LADY WROTE A BAD 
ACCOUNT OF HER TO HER FRIENDS. HOW IT h'EVER REACHED 
AND IISS FOSSETT WAS WIRED FOR. tlOW THE RECTOR HAD TO GO 
TO CItIPPING CHESTER. 

THE tide was coming in at Chalk Cliff, and the Children, mean- 
ing thereby all those on the coast at the time, were little glowing 
pots of perfect unconcern; entire freedom from care, from 
memory of the past and apprehension for the future; things as un- 
encumbered of responsibility and pain as tracts of smooth and 
furrowed sands, beneath a broiling July sun, with endless pools at 
choice awaiting the returning flood, and little boats to navigate 
them, and nets to capture prawns, and sand-castles and spades and 
wooden panniers you could pat the sand into, could make them. 
And the Children were paddling in the pools, and insuring swift 
and prosperous passages to the vessels under their control by 
pushing them--for there was never a breath of wind--and chasing 
elusive prawns and unknown specimens beneath the rocks, and put- 
ting their fingers in anemones, and molesting crabs, and not suc- 
ceeding in removing limpets suddenly from their holdings, because 
the limpets were too sharp for them. Also they were hard at 
work, the more purposeful ones, erecting sand castles the very 
self-same shape as the limpets, and meeting in the middle, when 
they--the Children--burrowed from opposite sides to complete 
the said castles with four or even more tunnels, essential to per- 
fect structure; and, ending with their country's flag, in tin, upon 
the summit, contentedly awaited the coming of the tide to wash it 
all away, and leave them new clean spaces for to-morrow. 
Why is Lizarann content to watch the Children in the sun, to 
be dissociated from them as she lies upon the sand in the shade 
of that big white umbrella a guardian nurse manipulates in her 
interest? Why does she not seize the glorious opportunities of 
Life at its best; of Life those babies yonder, too happy now to 
measure their own happiness, will look back on one day not so 
very far hence as a sweet Elysium of the past,'a heaven of un- 
questioning content the clouds of the years to come will never 
let them know again? Why does Lizarann--our Lizarann!--- 
574 
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"Those are ships. Some big, some little." 
" Are they on the scoast " 
"Oh dear no!--milcs away." Then Lizarann was beginning, 
languidly, a demonstration that her Daddy, when voyaging on 
board ship, could not also be on the coast and observe the tides, 
when the landarinmgood, well-intentioned woman that she was-- 
must needs feel her patient's pulse, and say she mustn't talk too 
much and make herself cough, and advised her to lie quiet, and 
even go to sleep. Lizarann repudiated sleep, as she wanted to 
watch the life around, and was only wishing she hadn't got so 
tired with that railway-journey yesterday. It would have been so 
nice to catch prawns and make sand-castles, like the Children. But 
she acquiesced in inaction, to her own surprise; and to her still 
greater surprise waked suddenly, shortly after, from a dream of 
]3ridgetticks and her small self building sand-castles in the gutter 
in Tallack Street, and terribly in dread of the Boys. 
Still, through it all, the little patient saw nothing strange in her 
own readiness to submit to being nursed. She was first and fore- 
most among the disbelievers in the seriousness of her malady, and 
ascribed all the solicitude that was being shown about her to an 
epidemic of public benevolence, more or less due to misapprehen- 
sions set on foot by Dr. Spiderophcl's imperfect auscultations. It 
was a whim he had inoculated a kind-hearted world with; and she 
felt, for some reason she could not analyze, that it was easiest to 
indulge it. 
So when her eyes opened again on the glorious vision of the 
great wide sea her Daddy had told her of so many a time. as she 
nestled to his heart by that dear bygone fireside in the London 
slum, with Uncle Bob ending the day in a drunken drowse, and 
Aunt Stingy adding a chapter to her long chronicle of her 
vorld's depravity and her own merits, she made no effort towards 
rnovementjust lay still unexplained, and watched the flood com- 
ing nearer, ever nearer, to a grand sand-castle just below: and 
listened to the music of its ripples, and wondered at the buihlers' 
exultation over the coming cataclysm, the wreck of their morning's 
work. It seemed illogical, that shout of joy when a larger wavelet 
tl,an its fellows glanced ahead of them, and catching sight of the 
majestic structure, rushed emulously on to be the first to under- 
mine it. But not illogical neither, to be proud of the gallant 
stand that castle made against the seas; a miniature Atlantis dy- 
ing game, protesting to the last! Nor when the final effort of the 
British Channel made of it mere oblivionan evanescence in sand 
and foam and floating weedto mingle a general concession 
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i'raudulcnt black pipe! If she were still the little pilot of her 
eyeless Daddy through the crowded streets, what would she now 
be to Teacher, who had got to be a sort of mother to hcrmwhat 
but one of a swarm of little girls in time, or otherwise, for 
religious instruction at a quarter-to-nine, and breaking loose in 
possession of two hours' more secular information at twelve, ex- 
cept Saturday What but an unknown unit of a crowded slum 
to Mr. Yorick  Just think !mif there were no Mr. Yorick . . . ! 
"I think we may put it down to the fatigue of the journey 
-esterday. You'll back me up in that, doctor ?" 
But the head physician of the Convalescent ][ome, who answered 
:Miss Jane, the Blandarin, wasn't a firmly outlined character. "I 
see no objection to that," he answered. "]3ut there's very strong 
feeblenessvery strong feebleness! Shoulchl't say too much about 
anything." 
"I see," said Miss Jane. And that was all she said. But Lizar- 
ann, who heard more than she was supposed to hear, this time, 
formed a very low opinion of her new medical adviser. As if she 
had anything the matter with her! She had a better opinion of 
:Miss Jane; and when that lady asked her, referring to a letter 
she wrote that afternoon to Adeline 'ossettwho was a friend of 
hers, it seemed--what message she was to give on Lizarann's be- 
half, the patient had no misgiving about entrusting a full cargo 
of loves and kisses for delivery to her. 
As she lay and listened in a half-dream in the sunny room, with 
the air coming in from the sea, to its distant murmur mixing 
with the drone of those untiring flies on the ceiling, and the 
scratching of BIiss Jane's pen near at hand, the recent arrival 
at the Home had no suspicion how serious a report of her case that 
lady was framing. She lay and wondered when that long letter 
would come to an end, and looked forward to the sweet ex- 
perience of rejoining her Daddy, and talking more to him about 
the sea he had known so well in the days when there was no 
Lizarann. She knew it now too; and was going to know it better 
still to-morrow. 

"We shall have to make up our minds, ]3ess," said Athelstan 
Taylor two or three days later to his sister-in-law, at lloyd. 
"To . . . ?" said :Miss Caldecott, in brief interrogation. 
"We shall have to make up our minds what to say to Jim Coup- 
land. You see what Addle thinks " 
Aunt Bessy saw, she said. But after reflection hit upon an 
escape from painful inferences. Didn't Addle sometimes look on 
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being made the best of, for his sake. And in the greatness of his 
hearb--for Jim had a great heart--he felt pity for those who had to 
be the bearers of ill news; none of them cut out for indifference 
to the suffering of its hearers. If he lost his little lass, the Master 
--so he still called Athelstan Taylormwould have to come and tell 
him; and Jim would have been glad he should be spared the pain, 
after so much kindness to himself and the lassie. Only, that pain 
would not be outside the range of pity; a practicable human pain 
that could be thought of and dealt withmnot a pain like his own 
if the lassie followed her mother. Or rather, that last pain would 
be no pain at all; merely the dumb extinction of a soul. Or would 
it be like the anaesthetic that multiplies suffering tenfold, and 
leaves its victim inexpressivejust mere adamant. So much the 
better! Death would come the sooner. 
But all the information ;lim received was softened down, and 
he knew it. A murmur he could not have found voice to speak 
aloud was always in the inmost chambers of his mind, prompting 
doubt of the reports that reached him. But he never showed a sig 
of his growing consciousness of the gathering cloud, unless it were 
that he listened to his news, as he got it, more and more in silence. 

"I-Iow would he be the better if we did send him ?" said Athel- 
stan Taylor to his sister-in-law, less than three weeks later. "tie 
might just arrive to find her dying. How would he know his little 
lass? Not 'by the feel' now! Addie says she's gone to a mere 
shadow, lot by the voice .... " His own broke, and he 
stopped. Aunt tessy sobbed in a window-recess, and thought she 
dried her tears unnoticed. 
They had been walking to and fro and about the room in restless 
perturbation, she interlacing the uneasy fingers of hands that 
wandered to her brows when free, then interlaced again; he some- 
what firmer, but with llps not quite within control, lie held the 
yellow paper of a telegram to hand an hour since, and kept re-read- 
ing the twenty-odd words that made it up, failing" always to read 
any new and better meaning into the heart of their brevity. It 
had come enclosed in a letter from Adeline tossett, who had the 
day previously been wired for suddenly by liss ane, the Chinese 
lady at Chalk Cliff. A short and grisly summons she knew the 
meaning of at once, following as it did on a forewarning letter 
thirty-six hours agora letter that teemed with excruciating assur- 
a.ce that there was no "immediate danger," but that when there 
was the writer would send a telegram at once. She had kept her 
word. 
.... 
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That letter, forwarded protnptly on to the Rectory, had made 
heart-sick discussion between Athelstan Taylor and Aunt Bessy 
since its arrival by this morning's post. What ought to be said-- 
what could be said to the father of the dying child, who was now 
looking forward to her near return home, buihling still whatever 
structures of hope the hesitating, irresolute tidings of a month 
past had left a weak foundation for Who was to say to Jim that 
the time had come to give up that sweet vision he to this hour was 
trying hard to cherish, of a miraculous late summer and his little 
lass again, beside him at the well-head, in the sunshine? Who was 
to shatter the thin crust of artificial hopes that still kept under 
the fires of his misgivings, and leave them free to break loose 
through the crater of a volcano of despair ? 
"How would he be the better?" the Rector asked again pres- 
ently. "And if I say to him now, ' Lizarann is dying, but you 
cannot be beside her when she dies '--why--will not that be quite 
the worst thing of all ? I can only judge by imagining myself in 
his position. Poor Jim!" 
" You must do as you think best, Athel dear," said Aunt Bessy. 
She was not a tower of strength in a crisis, this good lady; but 
she wouldn't hinder, though she couldn't help. Only, there are 
ways and ways of not hindering. IIer brother-in-law would have 
liked another sample, this time one with less flavour of protest. 
"Just look at it this way, Bessy," said he. "If I could say to 
Jim, 'The doctors are sending bad accounts of the little one, and 
you must come with me straight away to see how things are go- 
ing'--well!--that would be quite another thing. But to prepare 
him for bad news, and the rest of it, and then leave him alone in 
the cottage . . .!" 
"IIe will be alone in the cottage. I had forgotten t.hat. But 
it won't be so soon.., surely...?" The hushed voice 
shows what is referred to---the "arch-fear in a terrible form" on 
whose face Europe at least cannot bear to look. tIow rarely does 
even the bravest among us speak of the grim terror by name, 
with reference to a particular case! What does it matter? Ways 
of saying the same thing are provided by conventions that seem 
quite alive to the whereabouts of the sting of Death, of the vic- 
tory of the Grave. If the language of the daily press is any evi- 
dence on the subject, the Ixnmortalism of the Creeds is only 
skin-deep. Disorders terminate fatally; folk breathe their last; 
they share the common lot; they succumb; none is so old and 
weary with the storms of Fate that the vernacular forecast of his 
release will not " anticipate the worst." But nobody dies, except 
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paupers, in contemporary speech. Did you ever hear of a dis- 
order "terminating fatally" in a workhouse . Or perhaps insolv- 
ents die---was one ever known to succumb . 
Aunt ]3essy was flinching before the inexorable, and pleading for 
uless respite. "I know what it means," said the Rector, "when 
telegrams like this begin. The old story! " He put the point 
aside with a sigh. "Ah well!--anyhow, Jim may be alone for 
eeme days. It isn't even as if I could be with him now and again. 
I must go to this [emorial business at Chipping Chester, and I 
can't get off stopping to marry Audrey: she would never forgive 
me." He enumerated other engagements--things that would keep 
him absent a week---even longer. They were matters quite outside 
the stor, v. 
"When do you suppose old 3[argy will be back ." 
"How can I tell. When do you suppose her niece's baby in- 
tends to be born ." 
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"[ustn't I be took to my Daddy in free dyes, by the rilewye ?" 
The sound of the railway-whistle through the window has helped 
to this. 
"Yes, darling; in three or four days you shall go to Daddy. 
There's a big grape with the skin of[ for you to suck. Such a 
big one! Try if you like it." 
Lizarann gives her old nod, with the grape in her mouth. She 
is refusing other diet now, and it was clear two days since that 
nourishing food and stimulants had been given every chance ancl 
failed. She is to be allowed to die in peace, being in good hands. 
"I do love you, Teacher, very, very much!" 
" So do I, darling .... There are no pips to spit out, because 
I took them all out. Another ? . . . To ?--very well, dear; ther 
I won't bother you .... The counterpane.--it's too heavy. 
Very well, dear, we'll have it off . . . so! " 
Which of us, over five-and-twenty, has the luck to be still a 
stranger to the penultimate restlessness of coming Death--to the 
hands that will still be weakly seeking for God knows what !- 
the speech that cannot frame some want its would-be speaker may 
be helpless to define, but will not give up attempting ? Lizarann 
is nearing that stage fast--faster than Adeline Fossett thought 
when Iiss Jane left her but now. 
But her mind is quite clear still on the great main point of her 
small life. The words " Only Daddy most! " show the continu- 
ous current of her thought, coming as they do a long pause after 
her apostrophe to "Teacher." 
"Of course Daddy most, darling child! " says the latter. "But 
l:r. Yorick very much too ! " 
The name arouses enthusiasm. " Oh, very, very much too!" 
But this is too great a tax on the poor little lungs, tubercle- 
gripped, and sn attempt to follow with a schedule of loves deserved 
and granted fi|s, and quiet is imperative. 
Adeline Fossett turned down the light sgain, and remained 
silent, listening to the heavy breathing, with its ugly little spas- 
modic jerk now snd again. She was unhappy in her mind, over 
and above grief. Here was this little thing with only a few days 
at most to live--she was convinced of thatand utterly uncon- 
scious of her state. Was it rlghtwas it fair--to lesve her so? 
All the trsditions of her re|igious cult from youth upward said 
no; according to them, the dying were to prepare, or be prepared, 
for death, tut when the patient vas simply slipping almost pain- 
less]y awayseeming at least to suffer on|y from an inexplicable 
everish unrest, never from acute pain that could not be dcn-.'ed 
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"Like when your Daddy went sea-voyages." But this has been 
a long talk, and has gone slowly against obstacles of speech. So 
when Lizarann ends with a half-inaudible, " I sould tell my 
Daddy that," the orpor is returning, and it may be she really 
sleeps, for all that the breathing is so difficult. She has per- 
sisted that she suffcrs no pain; so 5Iiss Fossett fries for satisfac- 
tion on that score. But the fear is that having no pain may 
only mean that the pain eludes description. Still, there is room 
for hope, of a sort. 

" I've heard many cas talk like that, quite brightly, just be- 
fore," says Miss Jane, standing by the bed. She has come to 
relieve guard, and has heard her friend's report of her night's 
watching. Lizarann has not moved since she spoke last, an hour 
ago, and still lies in what may be sleep, breathing heavily. The 
jerks in the breathing do not wake her, strangely. 
" She was almost chattering, one time," says Miss Fossett. 
"Poor little darling l " 
" About her Daddy ?" 
"Yes, and about the high and low tides, and how he went sea- 
voyages." 
"Fancy thatI The little soul! But no delirlum" 
" I think none. Just a little feverishness--in the half-waking. 
:Not delirium." 
" You go to bed now. I'll call you if there is anything." 
"Promise to! " A nod satisfies the speaker, who goes away to 
lie down. As she looks out, from a window on her way, across 
a sea without a ripple, she understands why the tide was unheard. 
Even now, scarcely a sound! She pauses a little to look at the 
planet blazing above the offing, and its long path of light upon 
the water--wonders is it Venus or Jupiter --and passes on to rest. 
How callous is the bed one lies down on in one's clothes, with 
something over one, to get a few hours' sleep! And how hard they 
are to get, sometimes! 

Adeline Fossett had had over three hours when she waked with 
a start in response to a hand on her shoulder. "I should like you 
to come," said Miss Jane, who then returned at once. 
Lizarann, or the shadow that had been she, was propped up with 
pillows on the bed when Iiss Fossett followed her friend two 
minutes later. " Is that Teacher" was what she seemed to say. 
tut speech was very faint indeed. 
" I don't think she sees you," said Miss Jane. 
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 Nowt amiss has gotten t' [aistcr," said the bee-tender, taking 
time. "Not for to reach ny ears, this Inarn'n." 
" Thought I heard some guess-chap give him his name, Jarge. 
Yonder along, a good cast down the road. Who might you have 
been talking to" 
"Po-ast." 
"Ah !mand what said the Post " 
Jarge took more time, during which Jim urged him to fix his 
mind firmly on the Rector. Jarge had understood that the Rector 
had come home, and that the Post's son had just gone off to him 
with a telegram when the Post left home. This was as much as 
Jarge couhl be expected to know all at once, outside bee-craft; so 
Jim spared him further catechism. " Thank 'ee kindly, Jarge! ' 
said he. " What o'clock might you make it?" Jarge made it a 
qwoo-aater to eight-yut by th' soon, and Jim thanked him again, 
and stumped back to the well-head. 
In his sanguine mood. he took a rose-coloured view of that tele- 
gram. Lizarann and Teacher had not come back yet, but it 
heralded their coming. Why!what else could it be, unless it 
was no consarn of his, anyhow? IIe lit another pipe, and gave 
himself to happy anticipations; for the influence of old David's 
early experience was strong on him. Being alone, he talked to his 
little dog, to whom he could speak freely; for with his keen hearing 
he could be sure he was alone, even if the young pup's quiescence 
had been no proof. It wouldn't be but a day, or two at mostso 
Jim told that pup--before Jack Read could reclaim his property; 
if, indeed, he hadn't got a better little tyke by now, as very like 
was the case; a superior article altogether, to whom Keating was 
unknown, and who especially never ran after chickens. IIowever, 
it wouldn't do to xnake too sure. because maybe the little lass 
wouldn't, just yet awhile, be allowed out by the doctor on cold 
raornings, in which case things would have to remain as they were 
for a bit of time. But a day would come when little tykes would 
be superfluities, and Jack Read might have this one back, and 
see what he could do towards larning him better manners in the 
house. The object of these remarks misconceived the drift of 
them altogether, and, taking them for recognition of his own 
merits, heaved a sigh over the shortcomings of other little dogs, 
and fell asleep in the sun. 
Jim sat again alone and smoked, and listened to the growing 
sounds of the day, the insect life stirring in the sunshine, the 
brds that meant to sing the summer out; growing fewer now, but 
zevived by St Augustin, evidently. He could hear, at the inter- 
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dead," and the chauffeur. Then a little dog came barking down 
the road, and went after the motor-ear, lie could see it was bark- 
ing. That was all he could tell. IIe laid his turf-spud aside, and 
went along the road to find Jim and learn what he could of the 
mishap. 

Athelstan Taylor left the Rectory, with a heavy heart, shortly 
before nine o'clock. He knew he should find Jim at the Abbey 
Well, and he wanted to make sure the news should not reach him 
through any other channel. It would inevitably leak out now. 
IIe knew well how things of the kind will travel, contrary to all 
calculations. 
It occurred to him just as he was starting that if he took his 
dog with him, Jim's prevision of something wrong, which he looked 
to as likely to make his task easier, would have time to mature 
before his arrival. Jim would hear the dog's bark, and recognize 
it, long before his own footsteps could reach his ears. lie had 
not at first intended to have the animal with him, but he now 
went back and released him, and felt that the idea was a good 
one. IIe could cover the ground, going by the short-cut near the 
Rifle Butts, in less than half-an-hour. IIe might be hindered on 
the way, but at least he would be as quick as he could. No one 
should be beforehand with Jim, if he could help it. 
The hindrances were few and slight. Two or three colloquies of 
as many minutes each, ending with apologies for their brevity, 
made up the total of delay. Twenty-five minutes may have passed 
since Challis left Jim to keep his appointment, when the Rector 
reached the Rifle Butts and took the path that goes across from 
them to the Abbey Well; it branches off from the path Lizarann 
and Joan followed to go to the cottage. 
What ensued does not explain itself, unless it is made quite clear 
lhat the curve in the road round the Abbey Well was no mere 
kink, but a full curve, like the letter U. One side of this U 
looked towas the Hall. the other to the village; and beyond it 
the turning for Thanes Castle, along which the motor-car came 
last night. The pint to keep in mind is that the entrance to 
the Abbey Well gave towards the IIal], not the village. Never- 
thclcss, the Well was visible from the Rifle Butts through a gap 
in the trees, which grew thicker on each side of the curve of the 
road. concealing a portion of it very completely. It was into this 
the motor-car vanished from the eyes of the deaf turf-cutter. 
Athe|.tan Taylor, half broken-hearted s he thought of the task 
before him, had a struggle with himself not to flinch from it, and 
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discussion of it. "I see," he says. "It was only your inference. 
I wonder if that crazy French chap has come to his senses. It's 
no use my talking to him. I can't understand three words he 
says." Then, at Sibyl's suggestion, he went away to his son-in- 
law, who was still with the injured man, to get him to interview 
the bewildered chauffeur, and see what could be made of his testi- 
mony. During Lord FelLxthorpe's absence he remained by Chal- 
lis, still perfectly insensible on the bed, but apparently only 
stunned, like a man in a deep sleep. He breathed regularly, and 
though his pulse dragged a little, it was quite steady. Sir Mur- 
gatroyd felt only moderate uneasiness about him. IIe had himself 
been thrown from his horse in the hunting-field, and remained in- 
sensible till next day. 
Lord Felixthorpe returned. The chauffeur's account of the 
thing, now that lfis mind was more settled, was that, in order to 
avoid a collision with a man in the road, he had swerved at a 
harp corner. Challis started to his feet at the moment, and was 
thrown over the edge of the car, falling on his head in the road. 
' -ffademoiselle "so ran I. Louis' testimony" 6tait terriblement 
pouvante, mais elle ne s'est pas 6vanouie," Lord 'elixthorpe 
translated, for the benefit of the Baronet. "Alors," said :M. Louis, 
"' nous avons soulev le corps, nous deux, dans l'automobile, et 
2kfademoiselle m'a cri6--en avant, rite, vite l Et moi, j'ai retourn 
rite, rite! Qu'est ce qu'on aurait voulu de plush" Questioned 
as to where Challis had got into the car, he repliedat the Park 
Gate; as to what he understood its destination to be, that he did 
not know anything except that it was about forty miles off, but 
that Monsieur had a map with the route marked; as to when Miss 
Arkroyd had requisitioned the car, that she had spoken about it 
to him overnight. :Milord had instructed him that it would not 
be required during the day, as he himself should monter  cheval, 
and $Iiladi would remain at home. It was to be at Iade- 
moille's dislosal, or Iiladi Arkroyd's. "Effectlvement," said he, 
in an injured tone. "j'al suivi rues renselgnements, et je ne uis 
pas  bl.mer." IIis lordship had t]mn explained to him that he 
need not be so touchy; no one was blaming him. There was an- 
other point. Who was the man who caused the car to swerve, and 
was he hurt :Monsieur Louis replied with the Frenchest of 
shrugs, "[ais je ne sais pas! Comment voulez-vous que jo sache  
---quelque vagabond---quelque mendiant!" He turned the con- 
versation to the damage done to a lyre. 
Had Lord Felixhorpe heard the chauffeur's words on his first 
arrival, a suspicion he now felt that 2d:. Louis was keeping some- 
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of the facts. Perhaps Sir ][urgatroyd would have done more 
wisely not to remind a witness under examination that he himself 
was a Justice of the Peace; it tended to invest him with the 
character of a Juge d'Instruction, and lI. Louis with that of 
"the accused." The latter was as strange to the idea of waiting 
for a proof of guilt as the former to that of demanding a proof of 
innocence. 
Oh ye!--there was a man in the road--what did ]L Louis 
know ? lie came from a sentier by the roadside. But, said his 
master, speaking French de rigueur, as English was not under- 
stood, "Cet homme tait au mi-chemin," meaning in the middle 
of the road. [. Louis misunderstood, or pretended to. "J'avais 
pass le mi-chemin," said he, meaning, apparently, half-way to the 
village. Then he tried to assist by speaking English. "He wass 
bloke ze hackross," and then finished naturally with, " Que diable 
allait il faire au milieu de la rue ?" 
"Ouavezvous--vudernirementcet homme?" said the 
]aronet a loud word at a time, to make sure of reaching that 
strange organism, a foreigner's brain. [. Louis understood, any- 
how. 
"A peine l'ai-je vu! Je n'ai fait que jeter un coup d'oeil, et pst! 
,:l est disparu. Je ne l'ai pas cru bless. Pour mot, il n'a pas 
souffert la moindre gratignure. Que voulez-vous? On ne peut 
pas avoir l'ceil " tout! " But his speech was not absolutely con- 
sistent, for he added, " Pourquoi diable ne put-il s'abriter sous la 
hate?" He evidently thought the road belonged to the motor in- 
terest, and that the world ought to run for the nearest sheltered 
corner at the sound of hs horn. 
Lord Felixthorpe endeavoured to impress him with the advisabil- 
ity of telling the truth, as a mere matter of policy..There would 
be a case to go to a Jury, unless the inquest decided that Jim 
Coupland had died by the Vsitation of Providence. But ][. Louis 
might feel secure of fair treatment; and, unless he had sinned 
grossly, need be under no apprehension of serious consequences to 
himself. As the chauffeur knew he had sinned grossly, in not 
slacking speed at the curve, his apprehensions continued. But he 
seemed convinced, when he went away, that it might be wisest to 
say the least possible for the present. 
"We must look out sharp," said Sir ][urgatroyd, "and make 
sure the Coroner's Jury is fairly chosen. I cn't have any leniency 
shown to County Families, Frank. I'm inclined now towards see- 
ng what I can make of Judith. I see no use putting it off .... 
:By-the-bye, Frank, what did that story-telling Mossoo mean by 
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talking about a blind man--avoogle's blind, isn't itmand then 
saying he hardly saw Jim1 . . . what . . ." 
"I didn't hear him say anything about a blind man." 
"No, no--before you camewhen he first came back. lie said 
' avoogle.'" 
"I expect he knows all about it. See what Judith has to say! " 
Sir Iurgatroyd didn't seem at all in a hurry for his interview 
with his daughter. IIe hung about, finishing topics up. 
dropped his voice to say, "Poor Jim! Taylor said he was just 
expecting his little girl back. And now she'll come back and find 
him lying dead." 
"Ah--the nice little girl, Lizarann. YesmI had forgotten Lizar- 
ann. Poor little woman!" For remember it was this young swell 
who had made Lizaranns acquaintance near two years since, in 
Tallack Street. Do you recollect ?--when William Rufus called 
him Scipio. 
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pathzc abot that; she knew the sort this Judih was! Indeed, 
Charlotte had been liberal in her realistic suggestions about Judith, 
who may have been in some ways no better than she made her out, 
but who was certainly short of the standard of depravity this 
moralist vouched for in telegraph-girls, her btes-noires in all that 
touched the purity of the domestic hearth. Charlotte's sidelights 
on the Tophet incident, as explained in "that hypocritical letter 
from the girl herself," would have done credit to Paul de Kock. 
Chewing this cud--or these cuds; which should it be?--would 
take the poor woman so perilously near a fit of exculpation of Titus 
that she was often forced to have recourse to the old story of their 
consangtlinity to keep her resentment up to the mark. 
she would--she could--go through a mental operation technically 
called "forgiving'' Titus. But go back to him? No! She had 
sinned, all those years, in ignorance, and with a false ideal of her 
husband, who had now fallen from his high estate. And look you ! 
--it was not only this Judith business. IIow about that other 
story How about that Stcptoe story, not an hour's walk from 
here'. She found the neighbourhood of Iamsgate oppressive to 
her. 
No---she could never go back to Titus, whatever happened. Not 
even if this Bill that was to come into Parliament were to make 
marriages like hers and Titus's lawful for the future. What was 
wrong was wrong, and how the IIouse of Lords could make it right 
was more than ZIarianne could understand. She wasn't aware 
that it was the IIouse of Lords that originally made it wrong. 
But if she did her duty towards the supposed instructions of 
Holy Writ--which she did not doubt could be found somewhere, as 
her mother was so positive about them--she might claim as a set- 
off the pleasure of reading the literary colunms of the daily Press 
in the hope of coming on Titus's name. She did more reading in 
that year-and-a-half than she had done n all the rest of her life 
put together. And as she was not literate enough to skim, she 
had to plod; and plodding is slow work in the columns of a 
voluminous Sunday paper--the largest possible paper in the small- 
est possible type. But one does get a lot for one's penny, whether 
it's Lloyd's Wee'ly, or the Dispatch, or the People; and there's 
sure to be all the theatrical news and recent publications, which- 
ever you take. So Iarianne pored intently over one or the other, 
every Sunday afternoon, on the sofa; while her parent dipped into 
sermons, or ran her ey through the Prayer-book, now and then look- 
ing at the newspaper. Not, that is to say. in the mere cant sense 
of the phrase, but glaring at it wolfishly over her own nore 
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to keep. The old lady broke out, "You know perfectly well that 
]Ir. Tillingfleet said that, if this Bill was given a retrospective 
character, you would have to be ][r. Challis's wife again, and live 
with him, whether you liked it or not." 
" I don't recollect that he said any such thing. I don't believe 
he did." 
"You can get his letter and look at it, if you doub your 
mother's word on Sunday." This was not an admission of fibs on 
week-days; it referred to the intensification of unfiliality as a 
Sabbath vice. The speaker closed her eyes and began saying 
nothing about the subject again, in fulfilment of her manifesto. 
[arianne ran her eyes over the scanty fringe of letters stuck 
in the mi'ror-frame over the chimney-piece. /[r. Tillingfleet's 
business handwriting was soon found. "IIe does say no such 
thing," said she, after reaing it to herself. "What he says is 
solutely and entirely different." 
"I am corrected. When you are quiet once more, perhaps you 
will kindly tell me what he says " 
"Grandmamma, I tell you plainly it is no use trying to rnale 
me out in a temper, because I'm not .... " 
"Go on. I am accustomed to being snapped at." 
"I shall not go on if Sou talk like that." 
"I have no wish to hear the letter again. Don't read it if you 
don't want to. I know perfectly well what's in it." The venerable 
lady then murmured to herself, most offensively, "Three little 
Liver Pills." It was one of her practices to sketch correctives for 
controversial opponents, the doses increasing in proportion to the 
degree of diversity of opinion. 
Marianne, armed with a combative immobility of face and 
monotony of accent, read aloud from Mr. Tillingfleet's letter. 
"'The retrospective action" of the measure now before Parlia- 
ment will, if carried, seriously affect the relations of Sir Alfred 
Challis and your daughter. It will undoubtedly determine the 
technical legitimacy of their children, and give their de facto 
father a legal right to their guardianship.' There l" says Mari- 
anne in conclusion, replacing the letter in the looking-glass. 
But her mother rallies her forces with asperity against the as- 
sumptions of this monosyllable, saying enigmatically that she is 
"not going to be 'thcro'd.'" It is ridiculous, she say, to pre- 
tend that she said that 21?r. Tillingfleet said there was anything in 
the Bill to compel anyone to do anything. But, for all that, Mari- 
anne would have to live with her husband again, or go without 
her children. 
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loved Tilloson was staying there with an ecclesiastical relative-- 
where he would stop the night, and whence he would walk back next 
day, accompanied probably by Tillotson. Well!--it was only 
eighteen miles ! 
farianne was as sure that her husband was safe, leagues away 
from Royd Hall, yesterday morning, as she was that she had packed 
off Bob with sandwiches and cake after an early breakfast twelve 
hours ago, and that he and Tillotson were enjoying Choral 
Services and Purple Emperors alternately to their hearts' con- 
tent. She was satisfiedmnot reasonably; but then, it was com- 
fortable to be unreasonable--that he had posted the letter as soo 
as it was written; and as it reached on Sunday, it was posted on 
Saturday. What could be clearer' 
She was so comfortable about it that she re-read the paragraph 
once or twice, not quite without a kindling hope that Miss Ark- 
royd's motoring about with a gentleman unnamed might "mean 
something "--mean something, that is, that would end the chapter 
of Titus's admiration for, or "connection with," Miss Arkroyd. 
It didn't matter which you called it.. 
One thing was clear enough. The injured man was a stranger 
to the purveyor of the news; not the owner of the car, just men- 
tioned, nor any other of the habitues of Royd Hall, all of whom 
would be well known in the neighbourhood. Oh yes!--that was 
all right. She hoped, however, that if he was an aspirant to Miss 
Arkroyd's hand, he was not seriously damaged, so as to diminish 
his probabilities of Success. As for "Blind lim" she was sorry 
for him, with a general feeling that "handsome ;ludith" was re- 
"sponsible for his mishap, but without any definite recollection of 
him. She may never have heard him mentioned at all, for ]frs. 
Steptoe was not communicative about her brother; and although 
Challis had certainly made Lizarann's acquaintance before ]lari- 
anne left her home, it was only on that last day of his abruptly 
terminated visit to Royd. And that was all ancient history by 
now. 
She resumed the reconstrtction question quite at ease in her 
mind; if anything, with a sense of something not unpleasant hav- 
ing happened. Further search yle]ded two or three more wafers, 
and the ship was completed and launched. But the resistance, to 
shering-force, of the bolts that held the fore and aft parts together 
had not been properly calculated. A dissension between the own- 
ers led to an attempt to drag her two ways at once, and--to use very 
un-nautical language--she gave at the wafers. ][umps, seized 
with despair, was told that if she roared and stamped, she shouldn't 
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that :Marianne had money, so this attempt to hinder her departure 
only hastened it. She was not one to submit to coercion tamely. 
To be brief, she put a few necessaries in a bag, hugged her chil- 
dren well, consoling them as best she could, begged that the news 
should be kept from :Bob till mor.e was known--for this Iarianne, . 
with all her faults, had a. strong leaven of family affectionuand 
cught the quick trainfor London. 
She would have travelled, all night had there been a train. As 
it was, she was up very early at the I]:..otel, got a poor breakfast, 
and left Euston by the first express, before eight o'clock struck. 
Would Titus. be alive on her arrival ? 
:For the item of "Stop-the-press lews" that had caught her 
eye, and thrown a light on the paragraph she had just read, ran 
as follows: ":Name of ,_entleman thrown from motor-car yester- 
day morning at Royd, Sir Alfred Challis, well-known author and 
playwright; condition precarious, but not despaired of." 
In the greatest stress ot trouble absurd thoughts hang about like 
imps, and vex one with their nsignificance. All through that 
tive hours' rail :Marianne was plagued with the question :uSuppose 
those people chose to address her as "Lady Challis," what should 
she do . 
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"Yes---ffudith Arkroyd. Do you not rememberS" 
"Judith Arkroyd--yes--a--oh yes!" There was an amiable 
air about him of a wish to be civil--an evasive acquiescence he 
might have shown to an attractive lady he had met in Society, and 
now met again and took the word of for her identity. IIe would 
talk a little, and something in the conversation would soon re- 
mind him whom he was speaking to. That sort of thing! His 
provisional pretence of recognition was more convincing a thou- 
sand times of his forgetfulness than any amount of denial of it 
would have been. 
What could Judith do? Attack the position at once Say to 
him: "Try to think! Try to recall all our love-passages of this 
year past I Remember the little garden in the moonlight, and 
your arms you found it so hard to restrain within the rules of good- 
breedingI Remember your mad, hot outburst, and your flight 
from an eTtichement you found insupportable; your quarrel ;ith 
you wife; your troth-plight and mine; the tension of that Bill 
question. And last and most, or worst, that automobile and the 
man ahead, already as good as slain! Think of any of these 
things, and surely you will remember that this is ], Judith, that 
was to have been your wife I" All that this man must have for- 
gotten, to forget her, rushed through Judith's mind, to take form in 
words should she nerve herself to utter t., or any choice from it. 
But the next thing he said clashed so ruthlessly with the last of 
her thought that speech on those lines was made hopeless. 
"My head aches so confoundedly that I feel quite an idiot, and 
can't think of anything. But 
being very kind to me. I think if my wife were to come she 
would be able to thank you for me. Is she not here  Can she not 
be got My wife Polly Anne?" 
Yes--the barrier of his utter lack of recognition could not be sur- 
mounted yet, if ever. She must accept the r$le of a stranger; for 
now, certainly--perhaps for good. Luckily, he had closed his eyes 
es his voice grew fainter with his effort, and died out on his last 
word. She fought bravely against the tremulousness of her own 
to say: "We do not know where to send to her. Can you tell 
US   
"Yes--but don't frighten her. Send it as from me. Say I have 
had a slight accldent--that is it, I suppose . . ." 
"Yes, you have had an accidenta fall." 
"... And am doina; perfectly well [iud you say that I" 
"Oh yes--that shall be worded all right. But where are we to 
send " 
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Wife's Sister still undeceased, and to be legalized retrospectively 
on Wednesday! Be it noted, though, that this is only conjecture! 
The story has no warrant for saying that any such thought crossed 
Judith's mind. 
She made a clean breast of the whole matter to her father., She 
told him all about that last interview of hers with Challis at 
Trout Bend three or four weeks since; and of the arrangement they 
had made, and confirmed by subsequent correspondence. Challis 
was to reside for fifteen days at some place far enough from his or 
her ordinaryresidence to insure practical secrecy, where there was a 
parish-priest qualified to receive his affidavit and issue an ordinary 
marriage-licence. "I forget what he called him," said Judith. 
" Something like IIarrogate." o doubt it was "surrogate." If 
in Challis's judgment the passing of the Bill should be put beyond 
reasonable doubt, he was at once to procure this licence, and make 
every necessary arrangement, keeping her fully informed. He had 
at first intended to procure a special licence, but had been deterred 
by someone telling him that such a licence might be refused, or at 
least delayed. He preferred the idea of dealing with a country 
parson with whom he could make acquaintance, and to whose local 
charities he could subscribe liberally. Besides, he could mesmerize 
that parson. You can't mesmerize Doctor's Commons. 
The young lady then narrated, almost more graphically than 
seemed quite canny under her circumstances, her reception of a 
telegram the previous evening, fixing the time and place of their 
meeting in accordance with the terms of a letter of her own, which 
had told how her brother-in-law had placed the automobile at her 
disposal. She described the meeting at the Park Gate, minus its 
salutations; the rapid spin along the mile of road, till they reached 
the curve; Challis's appeal to the chauffeur for caution, and ]. 
lossier's contemptuous disregard; the sudden appearance of Jim 
as the car whirled round the corner; and how Challis, springing to 
his feet, was shot straight into the road at the very moment when 
she knew well, although her eyes had left him, that Jim was under 
the wheels; and then her own dazed condition, that almost grew 
to stupor as she rode back; and her arrival at home, when her 
mother, brought out by Flphinstone, simply ran back terrified. 
The Baronet suspected a shade of exaggeration here, and headed 
off an indictment of his wife for panic. 
"But why the motor-car at all ?" said he. 
"We turned it all over," said the young lady, "and could see 
no other way. The railway was out of the question .... " 
".Wy " 
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sort of difference--the difference between subservient conciliation 
and conciliatory self-assertion. 
What caught and retained Judith's second look was that this 
person answered to neither description. Her manner was 
generis, and the genus had in it a touch of something odd that 
wasn't insanity. Was it desperation? It was creditable to 
Judith's penetration that she at once dismissed the only idea that 
suggested itself. An image shot into her mind of Jim Coupland's 
sister, employed as cook by Challis, humorously described by him 
more than once. Stuff and nonsense !Bout of the question! 
"Are you . . . being attended to ." She threw a slight smile 
of protest into the question, to guard against the possibility of 
wrong form. If she had mistaken the facts, her hearer would un- 
derstand the implication of courtesyDno fear of misunderstanding 
between us 1 
"The young man went in. I can wait." The speaker looked 
away from iss Arkroyd. Her manner was not conciliatory. But 
even then no idea crossed Judith's mind of who she actually was. 
In fact, prohibitives were at every point of the compass. How 
could the news have reached arianne. How could she have 
come so quick to Royd . 
"Is it anything I can do" This was bald civility on the 
face of it; almost stipulated that it should be refused. The 
speaker's arrested foot on the next stair waited to go up when 
the refusal should warrant it. But it had to wait, long enough to 
make its owner wonder what was coming. 
"Yes!--you can, iss Arkroyd." Judith's good breeding con- 
eealed her surprise. She stood committed, and awaited the instruc- 
tion. Was this tiresome person going to give it, or be choked by 
it ? It came a last. "You can tell me whether my husband is 
dying or not." 
And then Judith knew that she was face to face with ]arianne 
Challis, the woman she had injured. 

Sir ][urgatroyd found his wife talking with Athelstan Taylor, 
of course about the current events. "This is good news about 
Challis," said the Rector. "Lady Arkroyd tells me he has recov- 
ered consciousness." 
The Baronet demurred slightly. "Ye-es. At least, he has 
spoken." . 
"And not incoherently ?" 
"N-no. Oh no--not incoherently." But the stress on this word 
had reservation in it, and her ladyship exclaimed impatiently, 
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lhe blankest interjection: " Oh-h-h! " with the minimum of mean- 
ing sound can conve " 
Then poor :Marianne, with no Charlotte at hand to suggest pos- 
sible ugly interpretations, bursts out, "I am not Lady Challis. I 
am nothing of the sort. Dear Lady Arkroyd--:ou must remem- 
ber me ?--you came to see me at home. Do let me gomlet me go 
to my husband ! " 
Lady :krkroyd was puzzled. Perhapfi after all, there had been 
 mistake at the outset, and there had been all along "some- 
thing against" this impossible wife. Nothing suggested itself to 
her as a practicable course. This lady had turned to her with a 
beseeching face, for which she had "Why, of course! " ready ir 
her heart, being quite a good-natured woman, but there were such 
odd complications afoot she could not utter it. Judith, from her 
security behind Marianne, was endeavourihg to telegraph without 
audible speech the words "Deceased Wife's Sister"; and, indeed, 
after two or three repetitions, her mother caught the clue. But 
she was little, if any, the wiser; and it was then the prompting 
-came to rush for succour to her husband, still talking to the Rector 
in the drawing-room. 
"Do you mind my speaking to my husband for a moment first ?" 
Marianne minds nothing, so long as it is on a road that leads to 
her object, and her ladyship goes quickly away. 
"May I leave you alone for a few moments, Lady Challis ." says 
Judith, going. "Please step in here till my mother returns, and 
sit down." That is, into the little room off the landing. Judith 
goes upstairs quickly; and Samuel, always on the watch, officiates 
as pilot. 
Lady Arkroyd walked back into the drawing-room. She looked 
despair before trusting hersel.f to speech, and the action of her 
hands laid an imaginary case for despair before the two gentlemen, 
who stopped talking to hear its spoken particulars. Her husband 
encouraged revelation by saying "Well ." interrogatively. 
"Oh, my dear, what is to be donee. It's the Deceased Wife's 
Sister! I wish you would come." 
The Baronet gives the slightest of whistles. "Where have you 
got her ." he asks. 
":My dear, she's in hysterics !" 
" Yesmbut where? " 
' In the front hall. And Judith is there with her!" 
"I say, we'd better go." Thus the Baronet to the Rector, who 
assents without reserve. Observe that this colloquy has gone on 
in undertones. Not that anyone could hearthey might have 
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" Oh, indeed. I hope she won't upset him. I shall find Lady 
Arkroyd downstairs .... Oh, by-the-bye, :Miss Arkroyd, what 
did your mother say was the name of the big parsonwReverend 
what " 
"Reverend Athelstan Taylor." 
"I thought so." And the nurse, a well-defined and explicit per- 
son, went downstairs as Judith passed on along the lobby. 
The figure on the bed was moving slightly as she entered the 
room, feeling how venturesome her conduct was; and was evidently 
fidgeting, as the nurse had said, about the bandage. She went up 
and stood beside him, hiding a kind of desperation under an im- 
movable exterior. Should she speak to him by name ? If so, by 
what name? As his memory was playing such tricks, might not 
his present style and title be strange to him? Besides, she had 
never called him " Sir Alfred." And if she called him "Scroop," 
as she had done almost throughout, and still he did not recognize 
her, how then ? But surely he was speaking again! 
"You're very goodwbut what am I being kept here for . I say ! 
mI hope Polly Anne's all right .... " 
"Please don't pull at that bandage; it shall be taken off as 
soon as the nurse comes back. Why shouldn't 'Polly Anne' be all 
right " She couldn't help the inverted commas. 
"Because she hasn't come. Did you send to the address I gave 
3udith replied stonily, "Your wife is here. She will come 
reetly .... Listen! Do you not know me." l%r she knew 
how short their time must be; how brief and abrupt the farewell 
that had to be packed into it, whatever form it might take. She 
did not certainly know whether she hoped he would say "Yes." 
Ie kept her waiting, to turn his eyes full on her and consider 
the point. "N-n-n-no!" said he, prolonging the first letter. 
don't th I do." His civil manner was heart-rending to the 
woman beside him. Recollect that only three days before, though 
they would not have become de facto man and wife, their compact 
of marriage would have been irrevocable! He kept his eyes stiIl 
on her with a puzzled look, adding immediately after "Could you 
not tell me of something to remind me . "" 
What to remind him of, and avoid all claim of tender memory 
for the past, in view of the fact that he might disallow that past 
altogether !--that was 3udith's difficulty. She must keep to sug- 
gestions prosaic and bald--just the colourless events of daily life. 
She tried to speak with absolute calm indifference, tempered by 
good-will. 
"Is it possible you do not remember this roomthe room the Gero 
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"The nurse will come directly," she repeated. "I have to go 
now. Good-bye !" " 
He opened his eyes again, rousing himself. "Oh--good-bye-- 
good-byel" said he. "I am sorry you have to go." He took her 
hand shaking it frankly and warmly. She was afraid the touch 
of her own hand might bring back the pastmthe useless pastmand 
almost stinted to return its pressure. 
She turned in the doorway, and said, referring to footsteps ap- 
proaching the room without, "Perhaps you will know this gentle- 
man who is coming now, and he will tell you who I am." A 
bitterness in her heart made the last words come, and then she said 
to the nurse and Athelstan Taylor, who was with her "He's been 
talking again, quite like himself, only he doesn't know me from 
Adam. But I fancy he'll soon be all right." 
"That's good hearing," said the Rector cheerfully. "You'll "find 
the Duchess downstairs. She's asking for you, to take you to 
Thanes." 
"Oh, is she ? I think I shall put my things on at once, and go 
with her." She went to her room and rang for her maid, whom she 
sent with a message to the Duchess. She would be ready in 
minutes, she said, and meant to stop the night. 
When the little handmaiden had finished her ministrations, and 
her mistress and the Duchess had driven away, she was found in 
tears by a fellow-servant, and explained them by saying [iss ;[udith 
was angry with her. Because she had never once called her Cin- 
tilla, but only Clemency, which was merely her proper name. 
"][y dear sir," said Challis to the Rector, standing by his bed, 
"you say, ' Don't I know you?' And you say it so confidently 
that it convinces me I ought to know you. But I can't say I do. 
ttonour bright !" 
"Never mind! Don't try to think about it. You'll come to 
rights presently. Let this good lady get that thing off your head. 
The best thing you can do is to lie still." 
So Challis lay still and listened to the conversation. And this 
is what he heard: 
"I hadn't flattered myself you would remember your humble 
servant., ]l:r. Taylor, but I felt pretty sure you wouldn't have for- 
gotten the incident." 
"I wasn't likely to do that. Faugh !--I've got the flavour of the 
place upon me still. That antiseptic sack and rubber gloves!mall 
the horror of it! But apart from that, the story the creature told 
was such a queer one." 
"Seal of confession, I suppose  
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rose and fell; and every little chance that Yorlck's voice was going 
to be less good-humoured and genial, and come from his heart with 
a proper sound of love in it, made her own heart pause on a beat. 
But, alas!--the voices only went on as before. Oh dear !--would 
nothing come of it, after all? 
It went on for a long time, that talk. And till half-way through 
that time them was hope on he face of the listener, following its 
sounds without distinguishing a syllable. Then the irritating 
bonhomie, the equable fluency of the masculine tones, the vexa- 
tious household dryness of the feminine ones, became maddening to 
ears that expected at least cordial warmth. Oh, if she could only 
enter unseen, and prompt the apathy of the speaker! She bit her 
lip with vexation, and found it difficult to resist the temptation to 
listen outright. Surely Yorick must have reached the crucial 
point by now! Or were they, after all, talking of something else 
all the while . . . 
Them, that was emphasis, anyhow! And any evidence that 
the topic had been fairly broached was welcome. Only, the warmth 
was on the wrong side; it was Aunt Bessy's voice for one thing; 
and, for another, was a good deal more like indignation than af- 
fection. ow, very likely you know that, when something you can- 
not hear is repeated several times, it becomes audible however hon- 
ourably determined you may be not to listen to it. At about the 
third repetition Iiss Fossett, though she sincerely believed she 
hadn't been listening, had become aware that the phrase was, "Why 
can't you make her marry you herself?" and, moreover, that her 
own self was the one referred to. Her heart went with a bound, 
and her breath got caught in a gasp; and then, somehow with- 
out sense or reason, her hair had got loose and come down, and 
she was getting it arranged at the mirror over the chimney-piece, 
with the bevelled edges and the ebony frame, and trying to make 
out she had never begun to cry, when Yorick came back into the 
room, saying: "What do you think Bess says, Addie She says 
if I were to ask you, you would marry me yourself." She didn't 
know precisely what reply she made. But she certainly had no 
grounds for complaining of the coldness of the Rector's reception 
of it. 
When, five minutes later, .[iss Caldccott followed her brother-ln- 
law into the room, the lady and gentleman were still before the 
looking-glass, apparently very much pleased. And the latter, 
without taking his arm from the waist of the former, said: "I say, 
Bess, what a ghastly couple of fools we have been I" and broke into 
one of his blg laughs. 
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"Took my advice and made a goose of himself--I know. I 
plead guilty. Yes . . ." 
"Well--I wish I had then been able to speak with . . . a . . . 
certainty of this . . . a... possible arrangement. But it 
was only when I referred to the change in Athel's plans that Mr. 
Brownrigg . . ." 
"But you haven't seen him since I . . . since our engage- 
ment . . . Oh, Bess !myou wrote off to him at once." 
"I did nothing of the sort." Dignity was manifest. "I was 
writing to :Mr. Brownrigg on quite another subject, and referred 
to it incidentally. It was only last night that I got his answer 
in reply, and I think it need be no secret that it contained an offer 
of marriage, very beautifully and clearly e.xpressed. He pointed 
out that, however painful it might be to me to relinquish the 
charge of my sister's children, even to a step-mother who is al- 
ready almost as much a mother to them as myself . . ." 
"Oh, Bess dear, I will molly-cosset over Phoebe and ;[oan. I 
will, indeed ! " 
"You'll spoil them, Addie. But that's neither here nor there. 
Sir. Brownrigg went on to point out that I could now consult my 
own welfare and his, without any detriment to the interests of the 
two children." At this point :Miss Caldecott became quite natural, 
saying: "IIe would never have asked me, Addie, as long as he 
thought I was wanted hbre." In which few words :Miss Fossett saw 
more of the little drama that had been going on in the last six 
months than in all the rest put together. 
"But his opinions, my dear, his opinions l" said she. "How- 
ever will you get on with his opinions. I thought he was an 
Atheist, and all sorts of things." 
:Miss Caldecott replied that whoever had said such a thing of 
2Ir. Brownrigg had libelled him grossly. The exact contrary was 
the case. :ho one ever approached sacred subjects in a more rev- 
erential spirit than :Mr. Brownrigg. She was not qualified to re- 
peat his elucidations of the great German Philosopher he had such 
an admiration for. But he _'rod been able to point out even to her 
humble understanding that the question whether there was or was 
not a supreme Being turned entirely on the meaning of the verb to 
Be, which was at best a finite IIuman ex'pression. :Miss Caldecott 
scarcely did justice to all her suitor's exponency of the Identity of 
the Highest Atheism with the Highest Theism. 
She had, however, been specially impressed with a chapter from 
Graubosch's "Divagationes Indaatoris," of which he had read her 
his translation. Ia this the following passage occurs: "The- 
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"Xres--as he told me himself--with the arms of his wife round 
him whom he had been longing for! He told me all about it--how 
he had said to her: 'What for, Polly Anne What am I to for- 
give you for ?' Because, don't you see, sweetheartS...." 
"Oh yes--I see." 
"... Don't you see, she was crying over him, and all contri- 
tion for her own share of the business. She said to him--so he told 
me--' It was all my fault, love. If only I had never posted that 
letter ! ' He said, ' What letter . ' and she said, ' The letter with the 
postscript.' And then all on a sudden he remembered everything, 
from-the beginning. He could hardly bear to speak of it .... 
I've told you all this." 
"Little bits come out that you haven't told. Go on!" 
"He said he was afraid he should go mad, and had an idea that 
clinging to his wife would save him. 'I was simply,' said he, 'on 
fire with shame and intense terror of what I might remember next. 
I felt defenceless against what might be sprung on me out of the 
past.'" 
"Did he say anything about Judith ." 
"Neither of them mentioned her. That I understand. When 
hey spoke of the motor-car, they seem by common consent to 
have left it a blank who was in it. He said to her: 'But the man 
in the road--Blind Jim--was he hurt?' And then she had to tell 
him of Jim's death, and the dear little thing, and he was so horror- 
struck that she was afraid he would slip back, and went for help. 
He had a very bad time--a sort of attack of delirium--and the 
doctor had to give him morphine." 
"Did she tell him anything of Judith at the inquest--and allN 
and all the share she had in it, you know ." 
"The inquest was next day." 
" So it was. Of course! But was he ever told about her . Did 
you tell him ?" 
"Whymn-no! I rather shirked talking about it-, that's the 
truth." 
"But you told him that odd thing . . you know ?" 
The Rector's voice dropped. "I know "what you mean. The 
-child's voice, and Pi-lot.' Yes, I told him." 
"Was he impressed " 
"Ye-esmwell!Dperhaps not exactly in that way. But he 
thought it very curious, and wanted me to send it to the Psychical. 
..Society." 
" Shall you ." 
"Hm ! . . ." 
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" Shan't you " 
"I think perhaps not. I don't feel quite like having it publicly 
discussed. I dislike being cross-examined. However, we might 
think about that.  IIe said this with the manner of one who 
adjourns his subject, and then, as though to confirm the adjourn- 
ment, went back on a previous question--the last one easily to 
hand. "No---she's an odd character, Judith. You know I shall 
always say there was something magnificent about it." 
" Something detestable," said his wife. A side comment, half 
solto voce. 
"Well--not lovable, I admit. But fancy the girl saying what 
she did in the face of all that crowded room full of people--in 
the face of their indignation, mind you !--for no secret was made 
of it." 
"She ought to have been ashamed of herself. What was it she 
said to the coroner " 
"When he had stuttered through his remonstrance or reprimand, 
or whatever he meant it for? Oh, she let him finish, and then 
said with the most absolute tranquillity--not a ruffle !---' Possibly. 
But I should do the same thing, under the same circumstances, 
I have no doubt, another time.' The poor coroner hadn't a chance. 
It was just like a respectable greengrocer trying to reprov Zenobia 
or Cleopatra." 
"I shouldn't have thought so." 
"I suppose that means that I'm a man " 
"That was the idea." 
"It proves what I say, then--that there should always be women 
on juries. However, she and Rossier had a narrow escape. They 
might have found themselves in a very unpleasant position." 
"He wept, didn't he, and sheltered himself behind made- 
moiselle " 
"Well, he said, 'Qu'ai-je pu faire, moi, centre mademoiselle 
Que pouvez-vous faire, messieurs, vous-mmes?' They didn't 
understand him, of course, and Felixthorpe softened him down in 
the translating." 
"Didn't the dear old Bart. try to apologize her away" 
"Yes--he tried to suggest that she saw me coming, and knew 
I should attend to poor Jim. But when the jury went over the 
ground, they saw that was utterly impossible. . . Well !--she'll 
be a fizzing Duchess, as Bob Challis would say." 
A pause followed, and then the Rector showed signs of sleepi- 
ness after a tiring day, asking whether it wasn't getting on for bed- 
time. And he had a right to be tired, because he had risen sud- 
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denly from dinner to go over to see old :Mrs. Fox, at a summons 
conveyed by Jarge, the bee-tender, who had made shower the old 
dame was doyin'. She wasn't, and is still living, we believe. But 
the Rector had not got back till near ten, when he was glad of his 
comfortable day's-end chat with his wife. The news of Judith's 
engagement to the Duke's heir had come that morning, and had 
net him on his return from a visit to London, which he had left 
by an early train, after spending the previous evening at Challis's, 
where he stayed the night. 
He paused a moment over knocking the ashes from his. 
meerschaum, and began saying something. But he didn't get as 
far as a consonant. Then his wife said: "What were you going 
to say ?" 
"Don't know whether I ought to tell you this! ..... " said he. 
"You must, now ! "" 
"Well--you must be very, very careful not to repeat it. Challis 
didn't bind me over, certainly; but I know he meant confidence, all 
the same." 
"I'll be very, very careful. Go on!" 
"That old woman--the religious old horror . . ." 
"Yorick--darling !" 
"That devout old lady, then! . . . What about her. Why, 
there's some reason to suppose, apparently, that she never was re- 
spectably married at all to the first wife's father. I am speaking 
of the Deceased Wife's Sister's sister--]Iarianne's sister .... " 
"What a horrid old hypocrite! And she making all that rum- 
pus about [arianne ' living in sin ' ! " 
"Yes--but I wasn't thinking about that.... Don't you 
see ? . . ." 
"Don't I see what " 
"Don't you see that, if it's true, the Deceased Wife's Sister's 
sister wasn't born in wedlock. So--legally, at any rate--she wasn't 
her sister at all. Not so much as a half-sister. And she wasn't a 
Deceased Wife, by hypothesis. Q. E. D. So what was Kate'." 
:Mrs. Athelstan Taylor looked perplexed--evidently thought Kate 
nust have been hard put to it to be there at all. 
"Wouldn't Dr. Barbara  . . ." she began. 
The Rector filled out the question. "What my young friend 
Bob calls 'make a great ass of himself'?" 
"Really, Yorick, he is your Bishop! But I suppose that's the 
sort of thing I meant." 
":My dear, he can't!" 
"Why not ?" 
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